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ART. I.—ASPECTS OF THE HOUR. 


THE most remarkable characteristic of the current generations 
appears to be the fever of anarchy and revolution which rages in 
the veins of society. We think that it was Prince Metternich 
who, with clear prescience of the future, applied to the politics 
of the European continent the famous expression, “ After me, the 
deluge.” e have understood that the democracy of De Toc- 
queville, and the speculations of that perspicacious publicist were 
due to no predilections for democracy, and to no sanguine an- 
ticipations of its fruits, but to the opposite feeling of hopeless 
despondency and despair. He recognized the inevitable triumph 
of popular license and anarchy ; and he accepted the decree of 
destiny, as the Prophet Jeremiah invited and welcomed Baby- 
lonian domination, from no love of the Chaldean monarchy, but 
from a conviction that it was ordained by Providence, and from 
the hope of a sunnier clime beyond the waves of the inundation. 
In like manner, De Tocqueville acquiesced in democratic as- 
cendancy, ranged himself on the side of Fate, beckoned on the 
coming license in order to expedite the access of frenzy, to 
abridge the agony, and to arrive at the tranquillity of despotism 
or of a healthy reformation after the waters of the Red Sea had 
— traversed, and the hosts of Pharaoh had been engulfed in 
them. 

The disturbance, which now prevails everywhere, is most 
manifest in the political and social agitations of these times ; 
in “ the wars and the rumors of wars,” undertaken, not for the 
assertion of great principles, not for the maintenance of any 
legitimate natural interests, not for a lofty, though narrow asser- 
tion of national glory, but for the indulgence of national fan- 
tasies, or of personal ambitions disguised under the pretence of 
popular aims. But this turbulent disquietude equally permeates 
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all forms of human development, and all manifestations of hu- 
man thought. It may be detected in the commerce, the finance, 
the industry and the enterprise, the arts and the literature, the 
science and the, philosophy, the morals and the religion of the 
age, as well as in its political and social aspects. Government, 
and order, and law continue to exist precariously. They are 
upheld, not by any inherent strength of their own, nor in con- 
sequence of any reverent attachment on the partof the subject 
populations, but by the exercise of coercive force, by the divi- 
sion or exhaustion of the elements of resistance, by the renun- 
ciation of the claims of authority on the part of rulers and 
ministers, by weak concession to the shifting moods of a restless 
and dissatisfied multitude, or by the absence for the time of any 
clearly defined and adequately concerted scheme of innovation. 
The foundations of all government are undermined ; but there 
is nothing competent to take the place of the crumbling ruins. 
“In these days there 7s no king in Israel ; every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes.” The passionate desire of com- 
munities to throw off all control, and to substitute the license 
of the mob, or the caprice of individual or popular passions for 
established rule and cheerful obedience is abundantly manifested 
in every movement of the age. If this frenzy of revolt is 
crushed or chained, universal despotism, brutal oppression, the 
stagnation and corrosion of society, the retrogression of civili- 
zation are menaced. The shadow will again go back on the 
dial of Ahaz; the gloom and the corruption of the lower em- 
pire will return. If this turbulent insubordination is not sup- 
pressed, but becomes dominant ; if the lust of equality and the 
madness of levellism are to place power in the hands of the 
meanest and most vicious of demagogues, utter ruin, and the 
saturnalia of fraud, plunder, ferocity, malignity, murder, all 
types of crime and the beastly egotism of unrestrained cupidi- 
ties, are in prospect. The subversion of all society, the ruin of 
all industry, the speedy loss of all the fruits of past acquire- 
ment, the decay of all civilization, are thus presented to our 
apprehensions. In either event, the destruction of the whole 
scheme and framework of society, as illustrated in modern his- 
tory, is portended as the result of either of the contending in- 
fluences. We are caught between the horns of one of those 
terrible and apparently hopeless dilemmas which destiny com- 
mends to the lips of the nations in the critical periods of hu- 
manity. It is vain to say that these are only spectral illusions, 
that there must be some escape though it cannot be discerned 
in advance, that other nights before have been followed by re- 
turning suns, and that the darkness now settling around us will 
be dissipated by a brighter succeeding day. This may, per- 
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chance, prove true, but it is an uncertain possibility. The 
agony is not relieved by this distant and dubious hope; the 
dangers which surround us are not averted or dispelled by this 
anticipation ; the immediate significances of the time are not 
altered by such a contingency ; and the ultimate rectification of 
the world is not assured by this dream, however confidently 
entertained, that the ruin menaced will result in a remote resur- 
rection. Contemplating merely the intelligible auguries of the 
passing hour, the mode of dissolution seems to be the sole option 
offered to the human race by the irreconcilable antagonism of 
diverse but equally fatal tendencies. 

There is, however, no strong assurance of the definite ascen- 
dancy of either of the contending forces. Chaos and confusion, 
and the continual but irregular ebullition of incandescent and 
warring elements may become the chronic type of a life which 
would be worse than death. The necessities of an over-peopled, 
over-active, and over-greedy world favor the maintenance and 
the augmented authority of governments ; and thus prognosti- 
cate and sanction consolidation, centralization, and the aggre- 
gation of nationalities. Any prolonged disturbance of the 
habitual procedure of societies in their present highly compli- 
cated and marvellously independent organizations not merely 
threatens the privileges of the great and the capital of. the 
wealthy, but endangers the subsistence and the existence of the 
masses. The most violent popular insurrections may thus be 
rendered brief and ineffectual. The passions of the multitude 
are subjugated by their needs; and authority is strengthened 
and rendered tyrannical by every revolt. It grows by resist- 
ance ; it shoots up stronger every time that its branches are 
- lopped, or that its trunk is cut down. 


Per damna, per ceedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


But the retention of power, the preservation of capital, the in- 
dispensable continuance of the vast industries and enterprises 
by which fortunes are acquired, multiplied, or preserved, and by 
which the multitudes are fed, are so far dependent upon internal 
tranquillity that a continual compromise with the restless and 
discontented millions is required, and the concessions which ex- 
oe suggests, and which timidity yields, become titles to 
arger demands, and encouragements to fresh revolutionary dis- 
plays. This disastrous conflict, which is attended on both sides 
with deceptive gains and substantial losses, inspires a foreign 
direction of the energies which lacerate the vitals of the state 
if retained at home. Hence has arisen the recent fever of emi- 
gration, of temporary or permanent expatriation. Hence have 
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proceeded expansion and augmentation of territory, and cen- 
tralization of power, with the extinction of provinces, depen- 
dencies, petty states and local organizations. To these tenden- 
cies have been added 2 renewed spirit of colonization on the part 
of communities favorably situated for such enterprises, and a 
disposition to furious propagandism on the part of nearly all 
nationalities. In this manner, and through the intervention of 
such endless complications, the means for the repression of in- 
ternal freedom are furnished by the very processes adopted for 
the assertion and extension of national domination. At the 
same time, however, the masses of the people are rendered more 
conscious of their aggregate strength ; of their distinct indi- 
viduality, and of the dependence of the authorities upon their 
favor, by the use which governments are compelled to make of 
them ; and they are tempted to reiterate and to exaggerate 
their demands by the increased consciousness of their power, 
and by the exacerbation of their wants and desires. Hence, 
while governments become more powerful, they become more 
subservient to popular whim ; and the people, while more indul- 
rence is shown to them and to their humors, become more rest- 
ess and exacting, but are, nevertheless, directly instrumental in 
curtailing their most important liberties by strengthening the 
——— authority, whatever that may happen to be. There are 
selfishness and duplicity on both sides ; and both sides betray 
themselves, while each believes that it is over-reaching the other. 
Each seeks to use the other for its own purposes ; and each sur- 
renders principle to grasp at a selfish ascendancy which is fatal 
to its permanent interests. There is, in consequence, a fatal 
insincerity, a profound dissimulation, a jealous contradiction 
veiled under systematic hypocrisies, by which both sides are 
equally deluded, equally injured, and equally confident of delud- 
ing their opponents. But, from these reciprocal deceptions 
result a constant interchange of power, or the semblance of 
power, and a continual oscillation between despotic and anar- 
chical tendencies. There is no prospect of rest in either extreme ; 
no hope of repose in any mean between the extremes. Thence 
ensues agitation, without legitimate motive, or definite aim, or 
profitable achievement. Thence arises a feverish disquietude 
which inflames the blood and exhausts the system, without any 
ultimate prospect of the restoration of health, or any dream 
that such restoration is to be desired. Thus the nations languish 
from the very excess of the activity which appears to proceed 
from ebullient vitality. The spasms of a convulsion are mis- 
taken for the movements of an abounding energy. 

The continuance of this agitation is thus as fatal as the 
paralysis of despotism, or the contortions of anarchy. Is there 
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any cognizable outlet from these dread alternatives, all leading 
to the same melancholy issue? Is it not a natural conclusion 
to believe that humanity, in its present crisis, 


“Ts ever drifted on 


O’er the unreposing wave 
To the haven of the grave.” 


The like anticipation may be readily suggested by all the con- 
current manifestations of the times. The rapid and tremendous 
augmentation of fortunes simultaneously with the fearful in- 
crease and intensification of destitution and wretchedness ; the 
wild domination of corporate capital and incorporated enter- 
prises, destroying the profits or imperilling the existence of 
moderate fortunes, thereby crushing out the intermediate classes 
of society, and threatening in the long run even corporators and 
millionaires, stockholders and directors, by the degradation or 
extinction of all classes below them ; by the exhaustion of the 
means of continued production, by the failure of continued 
markets in consequence of the reckless consumption of existing 
resources, or of the excessive and unregulated development of 
particular industries and trades ; by the aggravation of selfish 
tendencies and luxurious habits, till the links which bind society 
together are corroded and snapped, till the hatred between 
classes becomes furious and permanent, and till the sybarites of 
fortune are enervated and consumed by the redundance of their 
own sensual gratifications ; by the multiplication and improve- 
ment of machinery till machines occupy the place of men in the 
world, and products become valueless from the extermination 
of purchasers, either through impoverishment or through actual 
extinction. These, and a thousand other analogous phenomena 
may well perplex and bewilder the mind of the beholder, so 
that he may be unable to discern any solution for present and 
prospective enigmas other than the final consummation of all 
things, the close of the secular order of the world, and the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 

Similar inferences may be inspired by the contemplation of 
recent philosophy and science. In philosophy there is utter and 
apparently irreconcilable discord, What concord can be estab- 
lished between Hegel and Comte? or between Hamilton and 
Mill? All the foundations of Metaphysics are sapped. There 
is no longer avy solid ground beneath our feet on which to build 
our speculations, 


The earth to us is as a rolling bark, 3 
Which bears us to eternity. 


There is no firm and immovable rock on which to erect our in- 
tellectual structures ; the only base left for our theories is the 
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shifting, driving, formless sand of the desert. Revelation is not 
merely denied, or evaporated into Mythology ; but the being of 
God is ignored, the dates on which Revelation must rest are 
rejected, the very existence of mind as distinct from matter is 
ridiculed, and both mind and matter are resolved into shadowy 
and impalpable phenomena, which lead a spectral dance among 
themselves, without any separate percipient agency being ac- 
knowledged for their perceptor. The nebulous, but terrible 
idealism of Spinoza is reasonable and consolatory when placed 
be the side of the indistinct and more fearful materialism of 

oleschott and Biichner. Dogmatism and Skepticism, Mysti- 
cism and Nihilism, Pantheism and Panhumanism, divide the 
philosophical world ; but Dogmatism fancies itself bound to re- 
pudiate all the triumphs of modern investigation ; Skepticism is 
stultified by the preliminary negation of its whole domain ; 
Mysticism dwells amid mists and clouds; Nihilism seeks a refuge 
from distraction of thought in the blind abnegation of thought, 
hiding its head in the sand like the ostrich ; Pantheism is be- 
numbed by the instinctive rejection of its premises and — 
procedure, in consequence of their contradiction by the daily 
consciousness of men ; and Pananthropism is rendered nugatory 
by the refusal of all superhuman religion, and by the identifica- 
tion of rational and irrational, animate and inanimate, organic 
and inorganic, material and immaterial existence. All scliemes, 
where there is either the presence or the pretence of mind as 
an immaterial or independent agent, are scouted by the rising 
Materialism of science in these darkening years of the languish- 
ing Nineteenth Century. If it be proved, or be believed without 
proof, that ; 


This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ! 


and if it be coincidentally maintained, as is too frequently done, 
that there is nothing true in Heaven, then all thought, all con- 
clusion, all morality, all motives of propriety, decency, all re- 
straint of conduct, all aims and purposes of life are palsied or 
annihilated ; and nothing remains but the hope and the expecta- 
tion of an early completion of the long and mocking agony. 
The consciousness of this apparently hopeless tendency of 
prevailing speculation may, perhaps, be recognized as the secret 
spring of those numerous tentatives to invent a new religion 
which have been made within recent years. These experiments 
and fantastic imaginations have assumed the most diverse as 
well as the most extravagant forms. We have been invited to 
accept the Messianism of Hoéne Wrouski, according to which 
each man was to construct his own Paraclete for himself, and to 
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illuminate himself with his own inspiration; the Worship of 
Humanity proposed by Auguste Comte, with its New Supreme 
Being, its Immortality of Humanity, as a race, self-sustaining 
and self-glorified ; the Mythicism of Strauss, with its negation 
of all the histurical statements which it afterwards employs for 
the reconstruction of an impalpable creed ; the hollow formalism 
of the “ Essayists,” with its rejection of faith, of supernaturalism, 
and of all divine sanction ; the adoration of matter instead of 
mind on the part of the most recent school of scientific unbelief 
in Germany ; and the sublimation of humanity into the attri- 
butes of Divine Perfection in the “ Ecce Homo” of Prof. Seeley. 
There are all types of religious transmutation. When life de- 
parts from the marvellous organization of the animal frame, and 
the wondrous fabric is resolved gradually into its elementary 
constituents, numberless forms of lower organization «pring out 
of the dissolving carcass, wriggle, and squirm, and multiply 
within it, and draw their loathsome existence from the eorrup- 
tion which they attest and accelerate. So, in the decay of fixed 
belief among the people, new religions, caricaturing and trans- 
forming the deserted creed, offer their mockeries, their meta- 
morphoses, their rivalries, as substitutes for the revelation which 
they corrode, whilst borrowing from it the lower life which sus- 
tains them. 
Is this a Voice, as was the Voice 


Whose speaking told abroad, 
When thunder ed and mountain reeled, 
The ancient Truth of God? 


The unhappy years now passing over our head are not the 
first in which the dream has been entertained of constructing 
out of Christianity a broader and purer creed ; they are not the 
first in which the delusion has been indulged of expecting the 
inauguration of another and loftier dispensation. The rise of 
Islamism in the East during the Seventh Century of our era, 
furnishes a signal illustration of the prevalence of similar senti- 
ments growing out of analogous discords ; and the feeling of 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction which culminated in the impious 
designs and blasphemous expressions ascribed to the last Empe- 
ror of the Hohenstauffen line, exemplifies their activity in the 
Thirteenth Century. Pope Gregory [X., in a celebrated bull, 
accused him of denying the divinity of Christ, and of declaring 
that ‘ the world had been deceived by three impostors ; namely, 
Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet.” Fraderick, too, frequently 
contrasted himself with the Saviour of the world, and either 
err professed, or was believed by his followers to contem- 
plate the design of introducing a new religion to supplant Chris- 
tianity, and to present a nobler system of worship in accordance 
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with the advancing intelligence of the age. Of course, to his 
adversaries, and they were numerous and of all complexions, 
the Emperor Frederick II. was the impersonation of Anti-Christ. 
It need hardly be said that, concurrently with Mahometanism, 
and also with the blaspheming successor of Charlemagne, there 
bing wide-spread anticipation of the imminent end of the 
world. 


’Tis but the cloudy darkness dense, 
That wrapt the Mount around ; 

While in amaze the people stays 
To hear the coming sound. 


When the perplexities of men become so grievous and incur- 
able as to afford no prospective issue from the ruinous bewilder- 
ment in which they are involved, wild anticipations, or a wilder 
despair—the dream of some extraordinary alternation, or the 
cessation of all hope—the belief in a complete renovation, novus 
ordo seclorum, or the belief in inevitable extinction—in either 
case, the desire of the end—are naturally impressed upon their 
sinking minds. Wither alternative will be accepted according 
as the temperament of the individual is bold and sanguine, or 
timid and melancholy. Few can present that nice balance, so 
hard to be preserved in the midst of perils, and uncertainties 
worse than peril, which recognizes disease but recognizes also 
the possibility of cure ; which admits the menaces of the time 
and the impotence of human prudence, but nevertheless con- 
fides in the wisdom and righteousness of Providences, and re- 
signs itself with simple but hopeful submission to the decrees 
of heaven. The tendencies and characteristics which have been 
indicated, explain, in great measure, the prevailing attitude of 
contemporary feeling in regard to the impending close of the 
drama of humanity. They are corroborated by finding that the 
general current of modern science and speculation is rapidly 
sweeping away all the difficulties of belief implicated in the 
prophetic denunciations of the circumstances under which the 
secular order of the world should be brought to its termination. 

It is declared in many passages of Scripture that the earth 
shall be destroyed by fire, and consumed “ with fervent heat.” 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by the sulphurous 
storm of flame has long been regarded as typical of the destiny 
which awaits a guilty world when its sins become incurable and 
unendurable by either man or heaven. The latest divinations 
of science announce that the conflagration denounced on moral 
considerations is ultimately inevitable even on physical grounds. 
The profound calculations of Newton and La Place were sup- 
nome to have demonstrated that the motions of the planetary 

ies in the solar system had been arranged for eternity, and 
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could never be seriously disturbed by any possible concurrence 
of natural forces. The most recent investigations, and the de- 
ductions of Meyer, Helmholtz, Grove, etc., inform us that, in the 
lapse of ages, perhaps countless, by the multiplication of the cos- 
mical revolutions and by intra-cosmical mutations, the globe on 
which we dwell, and all the other planetary bodies, must be drawn 
with gradual, but ever-increasing velocity, into the mass of the 
sun, and must be exploded by the furious conflagration of that 
enormous collision, so that the whole system shall be burnt up 
and thrown off in fiery vapor, and that the heavens shall literally 
depart “as a scroll when it is rolled together.” How can the 
ignorant and the unlearned—how can those who have no oppor- 
tunities to acquire more than a scanty modicum of scientific 
knowledge, and who are unable to test the accuracy and valid- 
ity of such conclusions, resist the inference pressed from so 
many sides upon their acceptance, that the world is hastening 
to speedy ruin? 

The atmospheric veil which robes the earth, and the waters 
of the great deep which “cover the sea,” appeared to afford 
assurance that there could be no danger of universal conflagra- 
tion, and that the scriptural denunciation of such a fate was 
only a strongly-expressed metaphor. But chemistry has proved 
that air and water are composed of the very elements of com- 
bustion ; that we live in the midst of enduring fires, and exist 
only by the incessant repetition of processes analogous to the 
production of flame. It has shown us that electrical and che- 
mical, and even mechanical, forces generate, in the transmuta- 
tions of the various substances constituting this terrestrial ball, 
an amount of heat immeasurably transcending the effects of the 
ordinary ignition of an equal velume of combustible matter. 
The last exponents of science have also endeavored to make us 
understand that all material change is motion, that all motion 
may be converted into heat, and that each of the vital, chemi- 
cal, electrical, magnetical and mechanical forces of existence, 
throughout the wide sweep of the universe, may be trans- 
muted into raging incandescence. The assaults of mate- 
rialism on Revelation thus furnish a portentous confirmation 
of the most startling assertions of Revelation, and remove the 
apparent impossibility or incredibility which formerly embar- 
rassed, if they did not prevent, belief. 

One of the most astounding accompaniments or premonitions 
of this latter day is conveyed in the prediction, that the last 
beast which shall arise, “doeth great wonders, so that he 
maketh fire come down from heaven on the earth in the sight 
of men, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the 
means of those miracles which he had power to do in the sight 
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of the beast ; saying to them that dwell on the earth, that they 
should make an image to the beast, which had the wound by a 
sword and did live. And he had power to give life unto the 
image of the beast, that the image of the beast should both 
speak and cause that as many as would not worship the image 
of the beast should be killed.” (Rev. xiii. 13-15.) 

This remarkable passage has naturally attracted the regards 
of those who are anticipating the speedy arrival of the day 
of doom, and who are disposed to confirm their preconcep- 
tions by a literal interpretation of the mysterious language of 
prophecy. By one of this tribe, we are informed that a pre- 
liminary experiment was made by J. Spear, at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, in the year of grace 1852, by the construction of “a 
large image in the shape of a man, which cost two thousand 
dollars,” which was intended to serve “as the grand apparatus 
for spirit communication, and to be animated by a soul miracu- 
lously born of a medium.” This device, however wild in con- 
ception and chimerical in aim, is certainly a singular com- 
mentary on the passage just cited from the Apocalypse. 
But a similar capacity of manufacturing miracles, without 
direct or ostensible satanic agency, was expected as one of 
the manifestations of the approaching consummation in a much 
earlier age. Roger Bacon assures us, that “in the times of 
Anti-christ nature will be compelled, through the instrumen- 
tality of wonder-working contrivances co-operating with nature, 
to perform, in great measure, whatever man may desire. The 
old Franciscan—the admirable doctor—expected the close of 
this earthly scene before the close of the thirteenth century ; 
and it is evident, from his letters to William of Paris on the 
“Secret Works of Art and Nature,” that he conceived many 
such inventions to have been already made by himself or by his 
contemporaries, and many more and greater inventions to be 
on the eve of attainment. Here, however, the procedures of 
the nascent experimental sciences are regarded as the immediate 
means by which miracles are to be wrought ; and the nullity of 
magic is asserted in the same treatise in which these marvellous 
effects are foretold. 

Friar Bacon’s brazen head, endowed with the faculty of 
speech, which figures so largely in the annals of romance and 
necromancy, might well be considered an exemplification of 
these great anticipated results of science ; but the oad is too 
legendary, the tradition is too mythical, to merit more than a 
passing notice, The vocal machines, however, of DeKempelen, 
of Willis, and of other scientific artists, together with the 
thoroughly mechanical analysis of all sounds, notes and tones, 
render possible the conception of an apparatus of speech, 
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which would scarcely be more surprising than Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine. But miracles of a still higher order are prog- 
nosticated by the contemporary dreams of science. Crystals, 
previens stones, and even gold, have been all , with more or 
ess of truth, to have been promot in modern laboratories. 
Several organic products, of both vegetable and animal life, 
have also been artificially prepared. Vancaneon’s automatic 
duck, which waddled, and quacked, and ate, and digested, may 
be merely the type of greater wonders to be soon accom- 
plished by the ingenuity of men. All the activities of life 
and of human reason have been referred to chemical and me- 
chanical agencies, and to the intricate transmutations of var- 
iously combined elements, by the materialistic philosophers of 
the school of Moleschott, Biichner, Huxley, etc. The whole 
spiritual nature of man has been denied, except as a congeries of 
‘the rapidly-changing phenomena of the constitution of his 
organism. When such conclusions are accepted or fore- 
shadowed, we may well renew the significant inquiry of Paul 
Janet, by whom they are reprehended, and ask, “If we may 
thus, by the simple processes of the laboratory, create afresh 
matters which have been hitherto regarded as the work of the 
vital force, why may we not some day be able to reconstruct 
the living being in all its integrity?” In the earliest mytho- 
logy of Greece, Prometheus, son of Japetus, and the type of 
the Japhetic race, was represented as having kneaded earth 
with river water, and fashioned a man after the image of the 
all-ruling gods : 
“ Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum 


Sic, modo que fuerat rudis et sine imagine, tellus 
Induit ignotas hominum conversa is 


In the boldest speculations of recent science, the conditions 
neeessary for the legend are asserted; and Mr. Spear, of 
Massachusetts, undertakes to surpass this fabulous head of Friar 
Bacon ; and later magicians may attempt to produce a more 
colossal monster than Bishop Berkeley’s giant, without requir- 
ing a poor Irish McGrath as the foundation of their enor- 
mities, 

Science thus appears, by its pretensions or by its aberrations, 
to lend its testimony to the possibility and proximity of all 
that is most startling in the language of prophecy ; and to con- 
spire with other and very different indications in preparing the 
mind for acquiescence in the imagination that the early com- 
pletion of the secular course of humanity may be expected. 

Evidences of this sort may be indefinitely multiplied. They 
are only too numerous in these miserable days of external 
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splendor and internal rottenness. We shall only add one 
further corfirmation, of a different character from those hitherto 
adduced. 

In the perenne immediately preceding the flood, “ God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth ; and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually.” “The earth also was corrupt before God ; 
and the earth was filled with violence. And God looked upon 
the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth.” The like general corruption 
among the nations is indicated by the whole tenor of the Apoc- 
alypse as characteristic of the times preceding the second 
advent, and as being ineradicable by the seven vials of wrath 
and of woe. This prevalence of increasing and incurable in- 
iquity and unbelief, “with the wars and the rumors of wars” 
growing out of such in‘quity, has always been included among 
the signs by which it should be known that the end was nigh. 
In the “Epitome of the Divine Institutes of Lactantius,” 
which presents a summary view of the meditations contained 
in his larger treatise, this conviction is strikingly presented. 
“When the last end shall have begun to approach the world, 
malignity will become strong, all kinds of vices and frauds 
will become frequent, justice will perish ; faith, peace, compas- 
sion, modesty will be no longer; violence and audacity will 
prevail; no one will possess anything which has not been 
acquired by wrong and maintained by foree. If good men 
should still exist, they will be treated as a mockery and a prey. 
No one will show affection to kindred; no one will compas- 
sionate infancy or old age ; avarice and lust will contaminate 
all things. There will be slanghter and shedding of blood. 
There will be wars, not merely foreign and with neighbors, but 
intestine. States will wage war among themselves ; every sex 
and every age will handle arms, No dignity of rule, no dis- 
cipline of service will be preserved; but depredations and 
devastations will be inflicted, after the fashion of highway 
FOUNEETG ns » +‘ 

“Then will come an indescribable and execrable time, in 
which none will desire to live. Things will come to that pass, 
that lamentation will follow the living, and gratulation the 
dead, Cities and towns will perish, at one time by the sword ; 
at another, by floods; at another by pestilence and famine. 
The earth will produce nothing, but be rendered sterile by ex- 
cessive cold or excessive heat...... To these evils will be 
added pes from heaven, lest anything be wanting to the 
fears of men. Comets will appear in. numbers. The sun will 
be darkened with perpetual gloom. The moon will be stained 
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with blood, and will not renew her diminished light. All the 
stars will fall; nor will ‘the seasons preserve the constancy of 
their relations in the confusion of winter and summer... .. . 
When these things happen, then it must be known that the 
time has arrived for God to return to transmute the world.” 

It is needless to point the moral of this citation by indicating 
real or supposed analogies in the aspects of the current age. 
They are sufficiently striking to arrest attention, to secure recog- 
nition, and to strengthen any predispositions to anticipate the 
rapidly approaching fulfillment of the denunciations of prophecy. 
The battles of the Confederate war, with the slaughter and ruin 
attending them; the devastation of the lands of the lately Con- 
federated States ; the agony and anguish and destitution which 
have been left behind ; the oppression and anarchy which are 
menaced ; the convulsed condition of Mexico ; the wars, civil 
and international in South America ; the revolutionary move- 
ments and insurrections throughout Europe since 1848—ex- 
tending at last even to the islanders of Crete, who have scarcely 
been noticed by history since the fabled reign of Minos; the 
names of Sebastopol and Solferino, and Sadowa; the distem- 
perature of the seasons, the failure of harvests, the falling of 
stars, the increased frequency of comets; the ravages of Chol- 
era ; the calamities of flood, fire and famine ; the frauds of trade, 
the agitations and uncertainties of industry and commerce, and 
a thousand other contemporary woes, furnish ample parallels to 
the foreboding picture of Lactantius. They contribute an ad- 
ditional momentum to the grave apprehensions of the hour. 

It would thus appear that the political and social condition of 
the world, the relations of the nations to each other and to their 
own constituent members, the religious and moral complexion 
of the age; the discords of philosophy, the chaos and anarchy 
of thought, the clamorous pretensions and audacious reveries of 
science, the convulsions of nature, the derangement of the seas- 
ons, the disturbance of the heavens, and the conclusions of spe- 
culation in regard to all these things, indicate such an implacable 
and hopeless antagonism in the developments of society, in the 
constitution of philosophy, in the body of religious belief, in the 
action of communities and individuals, and in the forces of the 
universe, that no solution of these fatal dissensions is discernible. 
In the bewilderment and stupefaction thus occasioned there is 
no refuge from despair but in the fantasies of undisciplined 
hope; no escape from the wild extravagancies of feverish imagi- 
nations, but in the abnegation of all desire and of all hope of 
the continuance of the diseased order of the world. Thence, it 
is a natural, and, to many, an irresistible conclusion, that the 
mighty but undivulged scheme of Providence demands the ter- 
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mination of the exhausted system of humanity, and the recom- 
mencement of all things on an entirely altered basis. 


Yet let us ponder boldly—’tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 

Our right of thought—our last and only place 
Of refuge. 


The terrible dilemma of destiny which drives some into despair 
and others into infatuation, must admit some other choice between 
its fatal extremes. Some solution of this enigma must be pos- 
sible, even if undiscoverable for the present. Some escape from 
either conclusion must be practicable for a resolute mind or for 
a trusting spirit. 

We cannot avoid remembering that like conclusions and like 
anticipations presented themselves in earlier ages to the amazed 
and disconsolate minds of men, and were derived by Virgil, in 
the heathen age of Augustus, from the primeval lore of the 
Sibylline Oracles. 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo, 
Jam redit et Virgo, sedeunt Saturnia regna ; 


Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 
* * * oa * 


Aggredere O magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores, 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis merementum ! 


Similar conditions, similar inferences, similar expectations to 
those now entertained, prevailed in the century before Christ— 
and received then such a response in the introduction of the 
Christian dispensation as may confirm or invalidate the present 
wide-spread belief in approaching doom, accurding to the tem- 

rament and habitual associations of each individual. 

The like apprehensions prevailed, as has been already alleged, 
in other ages of gloom and peril, and perplexity, and yet the 
world has continued to endure, and not merely has humanity 
struggled through the menacing —— of the night, but it has 
emerged from the darkness and dismay more-vigorous, more 
brilliant, more exultant, more exalted than before. The hope 
thus suggested is not to be lightly or peevishly resigned. It is 
sanctioned by the whole diversified history of the past; it is 
sustained by every consideration of duty and prudence and pro- 
priety in the present. The annals of our race present many 
dark passages, many dreary periods of disappointment, disgust 
and despondency. They exhibit to us generation after generation 
writhing in dull agony, and vainly contending against the diffi- 
culties by which they are beset, with hardly a consolatory mem- 
ory transmitted from the ancestral time, with hardly a hope of 
improving fortune, to gild the fortunes of the future. Itis asad 
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spectacle; and history is full of such melancholy pictures. 
Nevertheless, the world through all its changes has “ lingeringly 
lived on,” and, despite of the most ominous premonitions has 
continued to survive, and to renew its youth at the appointed 
time like the Phoenix. 

When the anxious inquiry is made, “ Watchman, what of the 
night ?” it is a miserable and ignorant response to answer, that 
the night is the beginning of eternal darkness. It may prove 
to be so, but of this we know nothing. It is weak, despondent, 
superstitious and arrogant to presume that it is so, because our 
narrow and bewildered minds can discover no possibility of con- 
tinuance under the threatened anarchy, and no means of cure for 
growing evils. All the experience, and all the analogies of the 
past are adverse to such a conclusion. The aspect of the times 
is very gloomy and portentous throughout the civilized world. 
It is scarcely less gloomy and menacing in the Celestial Empire, 
in the deserts of Tartary, in the interior of Africa, and in the 
Islands of the Pacific. Man measures the universe by his indi- 
vidual sentiments, and mistakes his own agony for the decrees of 
Providence. The dismay and the occasions of dismay are uni- 
versal throughout the habitable globe ; they are thence supposed 
to be codrdinate with the universe and accordant with the 
scheme of Omnipotence. Nevertheless, such critical periods have 
been frequent in the former time: and the present despair is 
nothing but an echo of anterior desperation. Ali that we are 
entitled to say, all that we are entitled to believe is, that the 
human race is now entering into the agonies of a universal dis- 
solution preparatory to a universal transmutation. Whether 
this process is to be brief and rapid, or long continued and ardu- 
ous is purely a matter of conjecture. Whether the gathering 
clouds will condense themselves into another “ night of ages,” or 
merely veil the short transit by which “we sweep into the 
brighter day ;” whether a long period of obscure transformation _ 
awaits the world, or a violent and sudden change is destined to 
transport us from the anarchy and wretchedness of the Roman 
Republic to the splendours and vices of the Roman Empire— 
are questions which no human prescience can solve. 

Governments, societies, institutions, arts, letters, sciences, all 
the elements of a complicated civilization—everything that 
constitutes human development and ministers to it, seem to be 
entering upon a mighty transfiguration. The old is decaying ; 
the future is yet unborn. The new earth has not yet shown 
itself above the rising waters of the deluge. All that can be 
now done is to note the changes and the signs of changes as 
they present themselves; to welcome the good that may be 
offered, and to hold on to it; to avoid, to repel, or to mitigate 
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the evil ; to wait in patient expectation for “the good time 
coming,” whether it be near or distant ; to submit with wise and 
cheerful resignation to the brief or long-continued probation 
which may be imposed-; and to suffer ourselves to be beguiled 
neither by the extravagance of hopes which have no justifica- 
tion, nor by the folly of despair which has neither ground nor 
reason. 

The horoscope of the times indicates change, all-pervading 
change. Destiny no longer runs parallel with the wishes or 
designs of men, so as to produce the impression of being under 
human guidance. Phaethon has lost the reins, and been thrown 
headlong from the chariot of the sun. But the order of Provi- 
dence moves on none the less steadily to the accomplishment of 
distinct, though unknown issues. We have nothing more to do 
than to observe, to wonder, to adore, and to submit. 

For good or for evil a new birth of time is at hand; a new 
cycle of the ages is preparing to unroll itself; a new revolu- 
tion of fate is in prospect. 


« ART. I].—EXODUS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BeroreE the war, the people of the North complained that im- 
migration from that section, and from Europe, to the South was 
prevented by the existence of negro slavery amongst us ; and 
that if the slaves were emancipated, there would at once follow 
a large influx of such immigration. They complained, moreover, 
with some show of plausibility, that we were playing dog in the 
manger, by monopolizing vast quantities of the most desirable 
farming lands in the world, the half of which we had not labor 
to cultivate, and yet by means of negro slavery excluding millions 
of destitute inode laborers from other regions. The strongest 
argument, and the one most relied on by abolitionists, was that 
the liberation of the slaves would at once open the South to a 
vast immigration of farmers and laborers from the North. Well, 
emancipation is perfected, and what is the result? Why twenty 
times as many Northern men and women came to the South to 
settle or to engage in business before the war as come now ; 
and no immigrants come in from Europe. The South, given 
over, or very soon to be — over, to free negroes, is shunned 
as a very plague spot. The millions of paupers at the North 
and in Europe, would sooner draw out a precarious subsistance 
from meagre charity at home, than try their fortunes in the 
South. Under the present policy of government, their course 
is dictated by unérring instinct and sagacity, which is better 
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than all the philosophy in the world. But can it be that a re- 
gion so dreaded, despised, hated and shunned by all outsiders, 
can be, for any length of time, a desirable; safe, or even endur- 
able residence for us whites of the South? In what do we, now 
that we have no slaves, differ from the rest of the white race, 
that will enable us to endure residence in a country that is ab- 
horred and avoided, even by the paupers and convicts of the 
rest of Christendom. 

Immigration to the South has ceased, and emigration has be- 
gun, and is steadily proceeding. It would progress much more 
a: had men the means for removal. But they have little 
left except land, and land, wherever the negroes are densely 
settled, is unsalable. Let the proposed reconstruction measures 
be perfected, the negroes be given the right of suffrage, and in 
all respects be placed on an equality with the whites, and emi- 
gration will proceed with the hurry and precipitancy of a Sawve 
qui peut. Lands will be deserted and left to grow up in for- 
ests, as hunting grounds for savage tribes of negroes. The 
Freedmen are already deserting the Piedmont and mountain 
regions, deserting Kentucky, and crowding down upon the tide 
water regions, or upon the far South. Where there were most 
negroes before the war, there most are settling, and increasing 
daily, to the detriment of the whites, the disparity of the num- 
bers of the two races. After the proposed reconstruction, the 
federal troops will be withdrawn, and the negroes, trained at 
the polls to hostility towards the whites, and outnumbering 
them greatly in all the fertile parts of the South, with arms in 
their hands, gaffed and pitted for the fight, will be turned loose 
upon the feeble remnant of unarmed whites, to celebrate another 
greater than St. Domingo tragedy. The negroes, and all inferior 
races, instinctively feel and discover, that they can never be 
free, practically and actually, whilst in contact with a superior 
race, because the superior race, by its provident habits, skill and 
capital, is sure so to tax or exploit their labor as to make them 
virtually slaves, in all save the protective feature of slavery ; 
slaves, so far as a superior class or race extracts and enjoys the 
fruits and profits of their labor ;—but “ slaves without masters,” 
with none to protect or take care of them in infancy, sickness, 
misfortune or old age. 

To be liberated from domestic slavery, only to be remitted to 
slavery to skill and capital, is the greatest curse that can possi- 
bly be inflicted on human beings. Such is the present condition 
of the Freedmen, and such it must continue to be, until they 
succeed in expelling or exterminating the whites. They must 
succeed in so doing, unless the practice and policy of the Fed- 
eral Government towards the two races is speedily changed and 
VOL. III —NOS. IV & V. 23 
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reversed. And can we justly censure the negroes for resolving, 
at every and any cost, to get rid of contact and killing compe- 
tition with the whites, who with superior cunning, skill, educa- 
tion and providence of habits, also own the lands, and by vir- 
tue of such ownership, own every thing on it, (negroes included) 
uaque ad celum. White men, by skill in various avocations of 
life, may escape or mitigate the evils of land monopoly, but 
negroes must remain, in the worst possible condition of slavery, 
so long as the whites own the land, and that they would soon 
regain and monopolise, if it were all given to the negroes to- 
morrow. No, let us not blame free negroes for that God-given 
instinct, that will not tolerate trade, contact, intercourse, or co- 
residue with the whites. (We wish, Messrs. Editors, that co- 
habitation had not been changed or restricted in meaning, with- 
in the last century, for then we should not have to invent a 
word.) The Chinese and Japanese, far more intelligent races 
than the negroes, have heretofore, and would still, if permitted, 
pursue a strictly exclusive policy, and keep out of their countries 
all whites, because they instinctively perceived that trade and 
free competition with the whites would be ruinous to them- 
selves. The miserable colonists of Liberia pursue the same 
policy, and permit no whites to settle among them. The negroes 
of St. Domingo do the same thing, but unfortunately a few 
thousands of mixed blood were permitted to remain in their 
midst, and those few own all the lands and houses, fill most of 
the offices, confine the negroes to the plantations, and are vir- 
tually their masters. The negroes are restive under this mon- 
grel and mulatto rule, occasionally massacre numvers of them, 
and will no doubt in time exterminate or expel them all. In all 
the West India Islands, except those of Spain, the negroes dis- 
like the presence of the whites, and occasionally rise up in in- 
surrection against them. The wild savages of Africa have 
scarce ever failed to murder the whites who venture far into 
the interior, and hence most of Southern Africa is still a “ terra 
incognita.” The Indians of America speedily felt that to per- 
mit whites to settle among or near them would be ruinous, and 
hence from the days of Columbus, till now, they have been 
carrying on a hopeless war with them. All savages and all in- 
ferior races, understand political economy better than any of its 
learned authors and professors—for they see that free trade is 
a blessing to the strong, provident and astute, but the worst of 
curses to the weak, improvident and ignorant, whether individ- 
uals or races. 

The whites in the Cotton States where the negro population 
is already in excess, are busily engaged in bringing in more 
freedmen, and thus hastening the i a of the day when those 
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States shall be wholly and thoroughly Africanized. The labor- 
ing whites as fast as they can command the means, will migrate 
from the Cotton States to the Northwest, to Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and to such paris of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, as are settled by few negroes. In the mean- 
while, the large land-holders of the South will become absen- 
tees, and few whites, except overseers, will be left in the far 
South. This state of things will incite insurrection and massa- 
cre, or expulsion of the few remaining whites. Then the more 
valuable parts of the South will be inhabited and infested by 
tribes of savage negroes, and the production ef all agricultural 
surplus, whether of rice, indigo, sugar, cotton, or grain, cease. 
The civilized world will feel and suffer from the change, but es- 

cially will our Northern and North-Eastern States suffer. 

hen, Africa, the West Indies, Mexico, South America, and our 
South, the fairest and most fertile half of the globe, will be lost 
and closed to civilization, Christianity, morality and humanity. 
Meanwhile, we shall tarn our attention to cheating and enslav- 
ing the yellow races of Asia, and to murdering the Indians of 
America, under the lead of the fashionable caprice of modern 
philanthropy. 

It is fashionable to pet, foster and multiply free negroes, to 
the great detriment of all other races, and although the pro- 
cedure be about as sensible and humane, as to breed rattle- 
snakes (for the negro is far the most noxious animal of the 
two), yet so long as the fashion lasts, it is vain and idle te pro- 
test against it. 

Yet we do hope, and somewhat expeet, that the fashion is 
about to change, the negro to fallyand the whites to rise in pub 
lic estimation. We think the North as its anger cools down- 
begins to exhibit a much kinder and more humane feeling to 
wards the whites of the South. We think it will soon discover 
that the lives lost and the money expended in the war, were not 
sacrificed or expended in the cause of hamanity. We think they 
do not relish the war debt and the intolerable taxation which 
it occasions, nor the loss of the cotton, sugar and tobacco trade, 
and of a great Southern market for their manufactures, and of 
Southern freights for their decaying mercantile marine. Nor 
do they like the expenditure of thirty or forty millions a year 
on General Howard's Negro Nursery or Zoological Gardens in 
the South; an expenditure which must be doubled, after the 
negroes are brought to the polls, if we would avoid thousands 
of bloody collisions between the races; and we are sure, that a 
large majority of the people of the North do not desire to wit- 
ness the two races at the South murdering each other. We ex- 
pect in a few days to hear that Connecticut has inaugurated a 
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conservative reaction, the result of which will be that the ne- 
groes will be set to work, instead of to voting. 

To make the people labor is the first and paramount duty of 
every government, for government is bound to provide for all, 
and can only do so from the labor of all. 

“Where there is a will, there is a way,” is a favorite maxim 
at the North ; and no people in the world have so much inge- 
nuity, contrivance and administrative talent as they. The whole 
evil of the times consists in this, that the negro wont work, and 
that Government has to expend thirty millions a year in feed- 
ing, physicking, clothing, teaching, burying and keeping them 
quiet and orderly._ Yankee ingenuity, set earnestly to work, 
will readily devise means to cure these evils; or, if it can’t, it 
need only turn the negroes over to the people of the South, and 
we will govern them as well as before the war ; when they were 
certainly the best governed, best supplied, most happy, and com- 
fortable laboring class in the world. Yet we believe, that if the 
Freedmen’s Bureau will set about making them work, they would 
get more labor out of them as freemen, than we ever did out 
of them as slaves. 

Northern people are intolerant of idleness, laziness and waste, 
and are altogether better maragers than we. Let the Bureau 
rent lands, put the negroes to work at moderate hire, supervise 
them rigidly, and keep them constantly at work, and the negro 
would cease to be a nuisance, and become a valuable citizen. 

To make them work, is not only the right, but the incumbent 
duty of Government, and it may rightfully and properly employ 
all the means necessary to attain that end. If they will only do 
their proper share of work as slaves, then it is the right and 
duty of Government to return them to slavery. Let, however, 
the experiment of liberty be first fairly and fully tried, and if 
when so tried, it fails, no alternative will be left except to re- 
store them to slavery, or to permit them to return to the savage 
state, and probably to set up a separate Negro Republic some- 
where in the South. 

We believe some means will be devised by the democrats and 
conservatives of the North to arrest the exodus of the whites 
from the South, and to induce immigration to that section, as 
well of foreigners as of Northerners. Without such immigration, 
giving a decided preponderance to the white element in society, 
the South will continue to be a heavy charge, nuisance and bur- 
den to the nation. The long and tedious process of proposed 
reconstruction, will afford time for larger experience, more ma- 
tured thought, cooler temper and wiser counsels. The North 
is eminently practical, on sober second thought, and she will 
have time and opportunity for such thought. 
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ART. III.—EDINBURGH AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. ~ §* 


ELEVEN hours’ travel by rail carries a passenger from Liver- 
pool to Edinburgh. I took an insipid tea in the former, and a 
good breakfast the following morning in the latter. 

This journey reminds me to remark upon some of the differ- 
ences between railroad traveling in England and in America. 
In our blessed Republic, where every man is free to think as he 
pleases, so long as he thinks with the majority, the passengers 
are congregated into long saloons, where they have ample op- 
portunity for mutual inspection and the consumption of tobacco. 
In England, on the other hand, they are segregated in a number 
of small coaches, each of which is an independent community, 
holding no intercourse with its fellow-coaches, save by special 
invitation. lL regretted to observe in these coaches that the 
fine American propensity to put the feet on cushions was dis- 
couraged, and that a man was not even allowed to enjoy him- 
self at the expense of his neighbors. The English have groaned 
so long under the yoke of monarchy they have lost that heroic 
assertion of self so attractive in the American citizen. The 
extent to which this rail-coach tyranny is carried is illustrated 
in the fact, that a gentleman is positively not allowed to smoke, 
should some feeble pair of nostrils put up a protest. All this is 
very trying on the American constitution. To be comparatively 
shut out from an inquisitive contemplation of your fellow-man, 
to have your neighbor's seat forbidden to your legs, to be cut 
off from tobacco rations, and actually made to behave, causes 
the citizen’s soul to yearn for the consecrated soil of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Speaking of smoking leads me to observe, that it is held in 
very different regard here from what it is in America. With 
us, the habit obtains so generally, that a community of guilt 
secures it an indulgent consideration. The transgressors are in 
such majority that they can afford to laugh good-naturedly at 
the virtuous squad of censors. The size of their brotherhood 
assures them against a hostile public opinion, their voice being, 
in fact, the public opinion. i England, however, the habit is 
chiefly confined to laborers, college boys and philosophers. 
Even the last two classes, as a general rule, practise it in the 
shy territory of sequestered garrets and retired studies. ‘l'o 
introduce a moustache into polite society, shedding an aroma of . 
tobacco, is a crowning exploit of vulgarity ; and a cigar on the 
streets of London puts a man in dreadful peril of being set 
down for a cab driver or a medical student. Great indulgence 
must be extended to a people among whom the decencies of 
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civilization have been enforced for so many years. They are 
naturally deficient in that pleasing disregard of personal rights 
which embellishes our native Yankee. It is very deplorable, 
but as the English do not belong to the Confederacy it is not 
clear how Congress can reconstruct them. A missionary dele- 
gation composed of Thad. Stevens and Miss Dickinson might be 
attended with some happy, demoralizing effects. Until that 
progressive event, we must contrive to abide the English as 
they are, with all their social amenities upon them. 

The difference between the two styles of aggregating pas- 
sengers already adverted to, possesses some interest, because it 
is to a certain extent characteristic. It is a small matter in 
itself, but construed in connection with other things, becomes 
illustrative of nationality. The Englishman shuns promiscuous 
contact, even at the expense of utter solitude. He travels by 
himself if practicable, and, at furthest, will only tolerate a car- 
riage containing six or eight seats. He eschews the dable 
@hédte and dines in a private apartment. At a theatre he 
gravitates instinctively towards the private boxes, and has a 
comic horror of the region where the “gods” hold high car- 
nival. The English, in short, notwithstanding their bull-dog 
resolution and hardy courage, are what Bulwer describes them, 
“shy.” I really believe this trait to be the key to many of the 
reine on which the imputation of churlishness has founded. 

ow far Americans are amenable to so feminine an impeach- 
ment is hardly necessary to inquire. Their most vindictive 
traducer has never been insane enough to charge shyness upon 
them. They may honestly claim, on the other hand, a noble en- 
durance of public scrutiny. It would hardly be too much to 
say, that they rather invite a popular inquest upon their private 
opinion, their apparel and their general style of deportment. 
They, therefore, uphold the table d’hdte, travel gregariously, and 
court those parts of a theatre where they can best see, be seen, 
and sometimes heard. Occasionally, where the national character 
has been warped into eccentricity by too much money, their 
theatre fancies drift toward a private box—called private, per- 
haps, on the ground of being so supremely public. 

rhe office of “ conductor” upon our railroads is represented in 
England by several officials, denominated “guards.” Their busi- 
ness is to assign seats, be always open to the friendly consideration 
of confidential gratuities, and keep the carriage-doors securely 
locked lest some passenger, in a frantic effort to shirk his fare, 
should risk his neck in a tumble out-doors. As far as my obser- 
vations extend, these functionaries are the inferiors of our con- 
ductors, socially and morally. If you wish an entire carriage to 
yourself, a douceur to a guard, reasonably substantial, will always 
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secure it. He pockets a bribe as guilelessly as Ben Butler did 
spoons ; there being in neither case, I think, a conscious viola- 
tion of propriety. Our conductors—in the South at least-—are 
generally men of character, upon whom an overture to such 
petty knaveries would have hazardous effects. However true 
the Walpoleism may be, that every man has his price, I have 
yet to know a conductor, whose appraisement of himself came 
within the circumference of a half-crown. Your readers are 
permitted to determine whether this is explained in the superior 
modesty of the “guards,” or the superior honesty of the con- 
ductors. 

In the matter of warming the cars, we also enjoy an appa- 
rent advantage over the English. Here, we are compelled to 
fight a frosty air with blankets and brandy alone ; in America, 
we have stoves. Concerning those stoves, however, it is worthy 
to be remarked, that the incessant opening and shutting of car 
doors obliges them to distribute their favors very partially. 
The passengers holding the seats of honor pay for it in a 
martyrdom of toasted shins, while their remoter neighbors only 
escape the auto-da-fé by freezing. In this way, the average of 
two very expensive extremes obtains a comfortable mean tem- 
perature, an abstract consideration which, however forcible as 
& proposition, carries no sense of comfort to frost-bitten toes or 
scorching calves. 

I recall but one other trifling difference between the railroad 
systems of the two countries. In England, a man gets on the 
cars with a reasonable hope in the permanency of his anato- 
mical arrangements ; in America, he has not two hours’ faith 
in his legs, as legs, unless he has visited General Longstreet’s 
limb-assuring office. Here I drop the railroads, and invite you 
to a cursory inspection of the place from which this letter is 
dispatched. 

In its material physiognomy, Edinburgh is, beyond doubt, the 
most striking city I have visited in Europe. The site of the 
place itself has a smart touch of the mountainous, while the 
adjacent country rolls out into a most animated rural pano- 
rama. Away in the distance upon one side, the. mountains 
tower massively up, hedging the landscape with a blue outline ; 
and away in the Sisteian: on the other side, a gleaming, phos- 
phoric line marks where the ocean greets the land. It has in 
easy reach, then, both of the elements, which are thought ne- 
cessary to embellish and forcibly characterize landscape. De 
Quincey’s conception of the picturesque could hardly find a 
more congenial embodiment. In addition to this, Scot has 
woven the spell of romance around so many places in Edin- 
burgh, that it has grown to be a sort of Mecca to middle-aged 
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novel readers, and possesses a charm, indeed, for all who appre- 
ciate the works of that marvellous compound of the gossip, the 
poet and the philosopher. 

Among many other notable things I have ransacked, are the 
“ White Horse Close,” or inn, and the house of John Knox, sacred 
to all good Christians, who see providential damnation in every 
direction but their own. A small portico projects from the 
house across the sidewalk, and from this, we are informed, the 
pious John used to distribute fore-ordained hell and brimstone 
with a noble liberality. The house itself is small and dingy, 
and not much wider than the rubric of its former master’s 
faith. Not far from it is the immortalized “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ and the prison attached, where pretty Effie Deans 
was kept for some time so much against her will. Added to 
these, are the Nelson Monument, a remarkably handsome one, 
erected to the memory of that very plucky and amorous old sea- 
god; the Castle, with its frowning cannons and its regalia, and 
the famous Holyrood Palace. 

The last is, by all odds, the one most frequented by visitors, 
chiefly, I believe, on account of the many souvenirs it preserves 
of the beautiful Queen of Scots. During my visit to Holy- 
rood, I feil in with a party, decorated with a young female from 
Connecticut—one of those frank-mouthed, unabashed, terrific 
infants which can only germinate from a land of nutmegs. She 
was singularly affable in imparting required or unrequired in- 
formation ; and, by copious commentaries drawn from school 
histories, assisted sensibly in giving me a correct appreciation 
of matters. 

In company with more important things in the Palace, we 
are shown the bed-chamber and dressing-room of milord 
Darnley, together with his armor and boots. The local guide 
who was with us, seemed to consider that the boots were calcu- 
lated to stir up in a republican mind emotions of respectful awe. 
The only distinct idea I recollect of their having stirred in me 
was, that they would have cost about six hundred dollars in 
Confederate money. 

Next to the foregoing apartments, are the audience-chamber 
of Mary, and the little sitting-room, adjoining her bed-chamber, 
where she was supping with David Rizzio, when the latter was 
stabbed to death at the instigation of the jealous Darnley. 
Our attention was especially invoked to the private stairs lead- 
ing into the sitting-room, up which the assassins stole to do 
their dirty work. They are a cruel, tortuous little pair of stairs, 
highly suggestive of midnight massacre, after being informed 
that murderers had mounted them. The spectator can hardly 
fail to realize that they are the very pathway which a cut- 
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throat would select upon principle. My friend from Connecti- 
cut inveighed, with some indignation, against Mary for allow- 
ing such stairs to have access to her rooms, averring that 
they wore such a wicked aspect they would breed thoughts of 
carnage amid the most pious contemplations. A ghastly me- 
mento of poor Rizzio yet remains on the floor, in the shape of 
a great, dark stain. It came from the fifty-six wounds with 
which, it is said, the person of that amiable musician was illus- 
trated. Added to the foregoing, the visitor is regaled with a sight 
of many little personal tokens of Mary—such as the seal she 
used on the last note she wrote, her toilet-table, her mirror, and 
other accessories of a similar character. The apartments 
sacred to Mary are hardly such as we associate with a person 
of her known taste, her consequence and her fondness for dis- 
play. They are neither imposing in size, very handsome in de- 
sign, nor splendid in decoration. Old John Knox, that gracious 
Thad. Stevens and benign bully of his day, blackguarded the 
poor queen so abjectly upon every preference she expressed, 
that it is possible her own views were not consulted in the 
adornment of her home. Being a matter which concerned her- 
self, and which could legitimately concern nobody else, made 
it just the thing which Mr. Knox would have industriously 
meddled with. 

The only other spot I saw, associated with the memory of 
Mary, was a little room in the frowning castle on the hill. 
The guide introduced me into it with a seasoning of parade, 
and dramatically invited me to take notice that there Mary 
was delivered of a son—a young gentleman who was subse- 
quently distinguished for a very good knowledge of Latin and 
a very bad knowledge of government. 

Beneath the base of the Nelson Monument, in the very bowels 
of the earth, is a curiosity, which attracts a larger constituency 
of sight-seers, than any one object in the city. It is a camera 
obscura, and the wonder is, that it reproduces in living pictures, 
all that is going forward outside. Sitting there in pitchy dark- 
ness, and looking on the camera, the spectator gathers from the 
moving panorama before him as just an impression of exterior 
events, as if he were perched on the top of the monument. Nor 
is its capacity limited to objects in its immediate vicinity. The 
steam car, just heaving into view from afar, the busy streets in 
the distance, the throngs of vehicles too removed for their rattle 
to be heard, and the whole visible carryings-on of the city, are 
registered in this implacable mirror. A jealous lover, burrow- 
ing vindictively under the monument, might see his sweetheart 
a mile off, and if she was in company with another fellow, could 
solace himself by noting any platonic interchanges they might 
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happen to indulge. This camera, then, is a formidable gossip, 
and doubtless reveals to Mrs. Jones a great many things, about 
which Jones, good soul, is studiously reticent. 

Unlike the great cities of other countries, which have been 
politically absorbed by more powerful and opulent neighbors, 
Edinburgh preserves its identity in astonishing perfection. 
Hardly a feature of its individuality has been obscured. Self- 
contained, dogged, and game, it has fought back the inroads of 
provincialism, and vindicated its independence of thought and 
of usage. What it was centuries ago, it is essentially to-day, 
. the capital of Scotland, reflecting with remarkable fidelity the 
staple traits of the nation. It maintains its distinctive schools 
of medicine, law and divinity, which, it is no flattery to say, 
compete on an equal footing with London and Paris the palm 
of excellence. As a nursery of letters it has lost nothing of 
its well earned prestige, and in the province of abstract thought 
it pilots the mind of the United Kingdom. It is only when 
considered from an art point of view that Edinburgh descends 
from a metropolitan dignity. Its theatres are second class, and 
niggardly patronized ; no gallery of noble pictures illustrates 
its taste ; and music of the highest order does not find it a 
congenial home. The explanation of this is to be sought in 
the temperament of the people. An emotion in a Scotchman 
runs too nearly into the mould of a syilogism for him to be 
highly sympathetic. The national intellect is hard and logical, 
fitted rather to grapple than to toy. It bends to serious labor 
with contagious vigor and cheerfulness, but unbends to mere 
recreation with an ungracious struggle. Give it a dogma in 
theology, or problem in astronomy, or a question in metaphysics, 
and it deploys in eager and disciplined phalanx ; but set it down 
to an opera by Donnizetti, and its faculties are all abroad. 

Edinburgh is further remarkable as being the only place in 
the world which affords a sanctuary to debtors. There is a 
certain area around Holyrood Palace, four miles and a-half in 
extent, within which, if a debtor once entrenches himself, all 
the agencies of the law become inoperative to move him. He 
may stand within the consecrated precincts, with his toes on 
the line, and laugh derisively at lawyers, sheriffs and processes. 
A very curious feature in this old custom is, that if a debtor 
once acquires immunity, by actaally escaping into the holy 
bounds, he is permitted from midnight on every Saturday to 
midnight on Sunday, to go abroad and take his pleasure. Dur- 
ing these gracious intervals he may make love to his sweet- 
heart, hob-nob with the sheriff, speak his mind frankly and 
rudely to his creditor, or make any other reprisals that ma 
occur to him, without fear of molestation. I met with a speci- 
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men of this interesting debtor while inspecting Holyrood, 
and he actually had the ingratitude to complain, that he was 
not allowed to start out on his pilgrimage Saturday morning, 
instead of midnight. I-ventured to express some satirical sym- 
pathy in his hard condition, and he immediately retaliated upon 
me by asking the temporary loan of a shilling. Cordially 
hoping the Review will always be in a situation to respond 
favorably to any such application from its correspondents. 
I remain very truly, &c., CarTE BLANCHE. 





ART. IV.—BREAD STUFFS AND COTTON. 


A most unfortunate and destructive idea prevails extensively 
over large portions of the cotton-growing States. It is the gen- 
eral abandonment of the cultivation of grain and the raising of 
meat sufficient for the support of the country. One cause of the 
backwardness, and even comparative poverty of the South, be- 
fore the war, was the absorption of labor and capital in the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and <0 oh at to the extent of our resources 
abroad. If, now, we undertake to increase our resources by ap- 
propriating as far as possible the land and labor of the country 
to the production of cotton, we vastly aggravate the evil, 

A few planters of large means and credit may be able to pur- 
chase provisions from the North and West, but what will it profit 
them? A large portion of their crop will be eaten up, their 
land exhausted, the country generally impoverished, and in a few 
years denuded of stock of every description. Does not common 
sense plainly demonstrate the fallacy of such domestic economy ? 
Rely upon a foreign and distant market for bread and meat, and 
in a short time they become articles of sperintion 5 those who 
are not planters, along with the smaller class of planters, fall at 
once into the hands of such speculators, who will fatten upon the 
necessities of the poor by demanding exorbitant prices; for 
whenever a country, purely agricultural, ceases to raise its own 
provisions, it becomes liable to periods of great and pressing 
want, the Shylocks of the land iol forth like demons of destruc- 
tion, demanding the last dollar in cash or credit for those articles 
of indispensable necessity ; for bread and meat must be had, even 
if the homestead and parental roof fall beneath the stroke of the 
auctioneer. Large provision stores will be established, advertis- 
ing, no doubt, that corn, bacon and fish can be had in A quan- 
tity, but alas! how often will those stores be empty? How fre- 
quent the response, “the expected steamer is not in,” or “some 
unavoidable delay in shipping or re-shipping at some railroad 
depot?” Then come want, distress, and suffering; the provi- 
sions are not in the country; how are they to be procured? 
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Hungry stomachs can wait but a short time for steamers and 
railroad cars. 

Many large planters are killing their stock cattle, and prefer 
purchasing their provisions. How much better is it to appro- 
priate a part of the land to corn, potatoes and ground peas, and 
raise the meat required, than thus improvidently pauperize the 
country. Many a son of Jacob may go down to Egypt, but 
scarcely will another Joseph be found to fill our sacks with corn. 

We remember the history of Spain shortly after the discovery 
of South America. She was a leading power in Europe, rich in 
agricultural products, abounding in live stock, and prosperous in 
manufactures. From this exalted position of national wealth 
and power she soon began to fall, by directing her talents, her 
resources, her industry, to mining for the precious metals. At 
one time Spain furnished clothing and food, in large quantities, 
to the nations in Southern Europe, and even to Great Britain. 
But when the absorbing passion for gold seized so mire | 
upon the nation, her manufactures were abandoned, her agricul- 
ture languished ; the fine Andalusian breed of stock perished ; 
and in nape gold wherewith to purchase without labor 
everything needful for man, Spain become a mere conduit pipe, 
through which the precious metals flowed to other wiser and 
more practical nations, from which she was compelled to draw 
her resources. It need not be repeated that Spain, thus becom- 
ing a carrier of the precious metals for nearly the civilized world, 
soon found her commerce dwindled to a span, her fields and pas- 
tures and work-shops abandoned, and the country of Charles the 
Fifth, and Ferdinand and Isabella, passing from the first rank 
among nations to the second, and even third grade. 

It was the weakminded one idea which drove Spain to the 
one pursuit, it is the same perverted idea that is becoming popu- 
larized among Southern cotton planters, making nothing but 
cotton, and purehasing everything else, down to northern cab- 
bage, black eyed peas and red onions. A few years will leave 
the ever-abiding sentiment of stupidity watching over the deso- 
lation of the land. 

A country that is not self-sustaining in cither one or more 
pursuits will ultimately become pauperized. 

What is the pursuit of the South? Should it be confined to 
one single occupation, that of making cotton? If so, agricul- 
ture is but poorly followed. The business of the planters must be 
to make the plantations self-supporting. Bread and meat are 
necessary items in the production of cotton, and the cheaper way 
of producing the Aart § and meat is to make them on the plan- 
tation. We pay for our labor, and have capital invested in land ; 
is it not cheaper to make that labor and that capital unite in 
sustaining the plantation, in the great remunerative crop, cotton, 
than to take a large part of that cotton to supply the plantation 
in provisions ? 
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An extensive observation among planters i the South and 
in the Middle States has satisfied us, that the most prosperous 
cultivators of the soil are those who make as much as possible 
of everything consumed on the plantation, thereby saving the 
constant efflux of money from the pocket, and growing from the 
land that meat and bread which ultimately becomes money, 
instead of being first converted into cotton, and then into bread 
stuffs—at the enhanced expense of paying the cost of production 
in wages of labor and rent of land; with the additional items of 
transportations, commissions and profits. 

The bread and meat made at home pays no freight, insur- 
ances, commissions or profits. 

Suppose, which is often the case, a short crop of cotton; the 
negroes are to be paid, and then the planter’s interest must go, 
to pay for bread and meat which the aboliis have consumed in 
making the very cotton which the planter turns around and 
most stupidly puts in their mouths. 

Bear in mind, then, the plain maxims of common sense ; make 
on the plantation everything that can be made suitable for man 
and beast, especially in soils and climates well suited to corn, 
potatoes, peas of all kinds, especially the Pindor; and in doing 
this the meat to be consumed can be raised at an expense that 
will involve only the necessary labor employed on the planta- 
tion, the diversion of which from the cultivation of cotton will 
not be missed, 


ART. V.—FAITH AND FATE. THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


[From the smoke and din of the recent conflict—which the dominant party 
seem determined we shall not forget—it is a comfort to turn to the memories 
of other days, when common interests united the sympathies of all parts of 
the Republic. Then, the fortunes of Perry excited as keen interest in the 
lowest latitudes of our pene as was manifested when the triumph of 
Jackson was proclaimed from the tops of stage-coaches on our norihern- 
most borders. 

It may, perhaps, be a relief—we are assured it will—to forget for a mo- 
ment the estrangements of the hour, and to revive a subject in which read- 
ers North and South may feel a common interest; and, in this spirit we 
extract the following pages from an unpublished work by Professor Line- 
baugh—some chapters of which a in this JouRNAL in 1861 and 1862 
—treating of the battle of New Or eans. The occasion seems to have been 
a creole dinner-party in Louisiana,—the style colloquial and pleasing.— 
Eprrors REVIEW.] z 


“Tis is your first visit to the interior of Louisiana, I believe, 
Mr. Hamilton, is it not?” inquired Col. Heartall. 

“The first ; and I cannot but regret having deferred so long 
the pleasure of seeing a country physically as well as socially so 
very interesting to a stranger.’ 

“T would suppose,” said the Colonel, “that to one brought up 
in view of the Tine Ridge, and familiar from childhood with the 
mountain scenery of Virginia, the Delta would lack an impor- 
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tant element of interest or beauty in its monotony or want of 
diversity of landscape.” 

“TI have heard the criticism made by persons bred in more 
elevated regions, but must confess that it is to me the more in- 
teresting for the very reason which you suggest, having the 
double charm of care Me and contrast. I will not say that m 
love of the mountains has not the strength of instinct, and as suc 
will probably grow stronger as age advances, and the opportu- 
nities of renewing acquaintance are diminished; but I cannot 
close my eyes or my heart to the intellectual pleasure of con- 
templating a country so beautiful and interesting as this.” 

“Perhaps,” said Monsieur V., “the pleasure of which you 
— would be heightened if you were to see the country when 
the Spring has somewhat advanced. It is then seen, I think, in 
its greatest perfection.” 

“What you say is perhaps true; but I must, at the risk of 
having ~ taste impeached, acknowledge a preference for Au- 
tumn. hether my preference is explained by the reflection 
that fruition is more agreeable than hope or expectation, the 
ideas symbolized by the seasons, or whether the reason be mate- 
rial or poetical, I cannot say; but to my taste, the country could 
not be more lovely than it appeared as I traveled up the coast a 
few days since, however, I were to contrast the pleasure 
enjoyed to the physical aspects of the country, I should do it 
great injustice. Its social aspects are in keeping with its phys- 
ical, and unlike the physical, are unaffected by the seasons and 
seem to contain elements of interest whose development is pe- 
rennial.” 

The creole gentleman bowed pleasantly in acknowledgment 
of the compliment, and Monsieur VY. observed, that the original 
emigrants, or at least many of them, being persons of respect- 
able social position in France, had brought with them to the 
wilderness a fair share, perhaps, of refinement; and that neces- 
sity had suggested to them the means of keeping it alive, or re- 
producing it, by compelling them as thé only alternative, to live 
en the banks of the river, bringing them thus in frequent com- 
munication with each other, and giving them facilities of access 
to the old world. 

“It is usually, if not always, the case with alluvial streams,” 
said Col. Heartall, “that the banks from receiving a larger share 
of the deposits produced by annual inundation are higher than 
the plain in the rear. When the delta was in a formative in- 
fancy, or before there was any superficial delta, we may sup- 
pose the waters of the river, and those of the sea had a com- 
mon level, and that the first appearance of superficial delta 
would be where the tide and river-current met, or the present 
demarkation of the sea shore. This line of demarkation be- 
tween the sea and the river, from receiving a double deposit 
from sea and river, would naturally be higher than the ordinary 
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level of either, and would become the first barrier to alternate 
invasion. The river left to itself would make its own level the 
ultimate base of accretion, and up to a certain point of recession 
would exhibit a declining grade of inward accretion; this point 
would be where it would cease to feel the influence of the out- 
ward barrier or first deposit, and from which the grade of accre- 
tion would be one of continued depression until it felt the influ- 
ence upon the current of contraction. As from the sea-shore to 
this point the delta exhibits a declining grade, so from this point 
to the present river it exhibits an ascending grade, or grade of 
elevation, each deposit being higher than the preceding, as the 
influence of contraction is felt in the increased elevation of wa- 
ter in the channel. This will briefly explain at once the origin 
of our swamps, and the phenomenon of riparian elevation. The 
base of the swamp is the altitude of the river at its low or nat- 
ural tide, the river-coast or bank is its altitude at its highest, the 
ordinary area of exposure between the river-bank and the swamp 
being determined by the grade of inclination indicated in the 
measurement of the river-bank at low water. The early French 
emigrants discovering this, occupied this intermediate space, 
and opened their estates, securing themselves in front against 
ogee inundation, by throwing up embankments or /evees. 

y contracting their fronts, and providing a public way, the 
were not only brought into proximity, but into intercourse wit 
each other, while the river furnished them with every advan- 
tage of intercourse, social and commercial, with the city and 
world beyond.” 

“TI would suppose,” said Major D., “that the construction of 
the levee must have required no little skill in engineering, and 
an accurate knowledge of the habits of the river. So tortuous 
is its current that the natural process of abrasion and accretion 
would naturally demand, at different points, a different base and 
different elevation. I would think, also, that a levee in front of 
a single estate would have proved so poor a barrier, that the 
necessity for a system commensurate with the delta must have 
suggeted itself to the colonial government at a very early day.” 

“The engineering, I apprehend,” said Monsieur G., “was 
purely of a practical kind, and the mere result of the observa- 
tion of the force-and altitude of the current of the river at its 
highest tide. The necessity of a system of leveeing doubtless 
suggested itself to the authorities, but the affairs and interests 
of the colony were in a state so fluctuating during the French 
regime, besides experiencing the vicissitudes of a change of gov- 
ernment not at all infrequent in consequence of the European 
wars, that I should doubt the existence of any efficient police 
regulation at any very early day. Systematic co-operation was 
the suggestion of individual necessity, perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, which, as it developed, dhinel the attention of the au- 
thorities.” 
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“Does there exist any accurate information, Monsieur G., as 
to when and where the first levee was projected ?” 

“ No accurate information, perhaps. It is likely, however, at 
New Orleans. I find upon an examination of the early records 
of the colony, that in the year 1727, nine years after New Or- 
leans was founded, that Governor Perier completed a levee in 
front of the city, eighteen hundred yards long, which was after- 
wards ceieuiele I suppose, as a matter of more effectual protec- 
tion to the city, eighteen miles above and below the city. In 
1735, in a dispatch of Governor Bienville, and the Royal Com- 
missary, it was stated that from ‘ Christmas to the St. John the 
waters‘have been very high so that many levees were broken, 
and that the one which was in front of the city had given ye 
and that they were very near abandoning their houses and tak- 
ing lodgings in their boats.’ ” 

“The crevasse,” said Hamilton, “of last year came very near 
reducing us to the same necessity.” 

“Yes,” said Col. Heartall, “and I see no way in which the 
occasional recurrence of such a contingency on some portion or 
other of the coast, can be effectually prevented. People may 
speculate scientifically upon the proper method of preventing 
a crevasse ; they may talk of opening and enlarging bayous, an 
deepening the channel at the Balize, and what not, but the only 
safeguard is in building and keeping in repair the levees, They 
may be aided materially by Parish assessments, police juries, and 
legislative appropriations, but the dependence at last must be 
on the vigilance and energy of the individual landholders.” 

“You have no idea, Colonel,” remarked Capt. C., “that the 
city is in any serious danger of ever being permanently inun- 
dated or engulphed, have you?” 

“{ have not the slightest idea or apprehension of any thing of 
the kind. It is mere croaking ; the prophecy of ignorance, super- 
stition, prejudice, or interest. The site of New Orleans is upon 
as ‘sure and firm set earth’ as you will find any where, and 
would sustain the weight of a city as well built and as popu- 
lous as London, or even Nineveh.” * 

“The forecast of Bienville,” remarked Monsieur G., “is very 
much to be commended in his selection of the site for the city, 
which he knew or felt was to become the emporium of a vast 
commerce, and his firmness is as much to be commended as his 
sagacity, meeting as he did in the selection, with the opposition 
of the parent government, which desired the city to be placed 
at the debouchement of the Manchac.” 

“T have heard,” said Captain C., “the judgment of Bienville 


* The Colonel’s remark has been proved to be true by recent explorations 
and observation, as witness the excavations for the foundations of the new 
monster Custom-House ; the boring in Canal Street of an Artesian well, to 
a depth of six hundred feet, as also personal examinations of Sir Charles 
Lyell of the conformation of the Delta. 
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in the selection condemned, and the preference of the govern- 
ment approved even in our day; or rather I have heard it said 
that Arbre Rouge, some ten or twelve miles above the mouth of 
the Manchac, would have been a more eligible selection than the 
ground on which New Orleans is at present.” 

“So have I,” said Col. Heartall, “ but I am of a different opin- 
ion, But one solitary advantage would have been gained, the 
escape now and then of a partial overflow, against many coun- 
terbalancing disadvantages. The city would have been further 
removed from connection and commerce with the Lakes which 
lie to the east, as also from the Gulf, increasing thereby the 
distance of navigation by the river from the Balize, and the al- 
ternative or rather cumulative expense of towage or lighterage. 
No vessel of heavy tonnage ever could have reached Arbre 
Rouge through Lake Maurepas, the River Amite, and the Bayou 
Manchac, even before the mouth of the Bayou was closed; and 
as to health I have remarked that the prevalence of epidemics 
at New Orleans is not more frequent or fatal, considering the 
difference of population, than at Arbre Rouge.” 

“ England, I should think,” said Hamilton, “from her recent 
demonstration, has a proper appreciation of the advantages of 
the position of New Orleans.” 

“ Had!” said Colonel Heartall; “Her mind has perhaps 
one the grapes, at the recent tasting, having proved slight- 

acid.” 
of The Battle of Chalmette is not an agreeable souvenir to Eng- 
lish pride, I should think,” said Monsieur G. “The Englis 
memory, individual and national, is a strange faculty, indeed a 
psycholo ical anomaly, if it may be judged by a nga eclec- 
ticism of habit. It rejects every thing disagreeable, and retains 
only things gratifying to the national vanity, or promotive of 
the comfort or interest of the Englishman. It retains a lively 
impression of national triumph, but no impression whatever of 
national disaster, resembling in this respect the eyes and ears of 
Catherine de Medicis, which could be blind and deaf, or other- 
wise, at pleasure.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Major D., “the brilliant victory of the Eight- 
eenth of June exerted such an influence over the memory, as 
looking at the sun produces on the sight, disqualified it for re- 
taining an impression of objects less luminous or more obscure.” 

The Creoles shrugged their shoulders at this sally, and one of 
them remarked that “the victory of Mont St. Jean was as much 
the result of English gold, as of Monseigneur Villainton’s valor 
or skill as a general.” 

“The Battle of New Orleans,” said Col. Heartall, “in any 
point of view, whether regard be had to the action itself, or its 
results, is a more brilliant event in history than the Battle of 
Waterloo. It was not a mere contest between militia and reg- 
ulars, but between the rawest of militia, militia never before in 
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the field, and the best trained veterans of the world, veterans 
who had met successively the best of Napoleon’s marshals, and 
expelled them from the Poulaidala, planting even the red lion of 
St. George on the captured towers of Bayonne and Toulouse. 
Nor was the disparity a disparity of discipline simply; there 
was a disparity of numbers, the actual force of the English en- 
gaged preponderating by nearly half over the nominal force of 
the Americans. The commanders of the respective armies were 
in all respects types of their commands. One an obscure back- 
woods general with no military education, and no experience 
save that derived from a few campaigns among the Southern 
Indians; and the other the very flower of European chivalry, 
who had witnessed and mingled with the most brilliant military 
operations seen in Europe since the days of Marlborough; the 
kinsman, the friend, the counsellor, the favorite of ‘ vaingueur du 
vaingueur de la terre,” as Wellington has been called. If with 
this contrast of advantages and disadvantages of the English 
and American armies, the Americans had been defeated, the re- 
sult would have been correspondent to the natural, and most 
natural, expectation; or the battle had been a drawn one, as is 
contended the Battle of Waterloo was as between Wellington 
and Napoleon, the result would have been glory enough for the 
Americans, But terminating as it did with a loss in killed and 
wounded of a baker’s dozen of Americans, against an English 
loss of fully twice as many hundreds in killed, wounded, and 
missing, including the general-in-chief with other officers of dis- 
tinction, it will rank as an achievement brilliant beyond com- 
parison. Then as to the results, whether moral or political, of 
the two victories. The Battle of New Orleans settled the ques- 
tion of American nationality and American destiny, a question 
which involves problems the solution of which time only will 
witness. The Battle of Waterloo settled the peace of Europe ; 
in other words, gave autocracy peace for the time, by placing 
the rickety scions of a race of royal debauchees back upon a 
throne from which they had been driven by popular execration. 
The result of one will be permanent because a great moral event. 
The result of the other, in any of its aspects, I venture to pre- 
dict will be temporary, because a mere triumph of force, or, in 
its best phase, of political expediency.” 

Padre Reynolds, who had listened with the respectful atten- 
tion of well-bred courtesy to the earlier portions of the prandial 
colloquy, had his attention quickened to excitement by these 
remarks of Col. Heartall, ol when he coneluded, ventured to 
remark “that having himself been an humble soldier in some of 
the Peninsular campaigns, he had had some opportunity of wit- 
nessing occasionally the display of English valor, and effects of 
English discipline; that specially had he witnessed the gallan- 
try and heroism displayed by Sir Edward Packenham in his cel- 
ebrated charge which broke Marmont’s line, at the Battle of 
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Salamanca ; and that he had never been able to understand how 
such troops, led by a commander so distinguished, had sustained 
a defeat so disastrous from an enemy inferior in force, and in 
discipline little better than guerrillas.” 

Col. Heartall remarked that Maj. D. having been in the Battle 
of the 8th January, and also a military man by profession, would 
perhaps explain some of the leading details of the eugranien. 

The Major having replenished his glass, proceeded to say: “I 
heartily agree with you, Sefior, in all that you have said respect- 
ing the excellence of the English soldiery, There were never 
better troops led iuto action than those commanded by Sir Ed- 
ward Packenham at the Battle of New Orleans, nor, I may say, 
were troops ever led into action by a more gallant commander.” 

The Padre bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment im- 
plied in the Major’s remarks. 

The Major proceeded: “'Their defeat in nowise reflects upon 

their gallantry, and may not therefore be referred to any cause 
implying personal discredit. In the first place, the river was 
an enemy, because it could not be made available to their ma- 
rine, either for the purpose of naval attack, or for convenience of 
transport, in consequence of its current, apart from other diffi- 
culties which I might state. The British fleet came to anchor 
in Lake Borgne, near Cat Island, and after some delay inter- 
= by an attack from some American gunboats, effected a 
anding, and bivouacked on the Isle des Poix, one of the Mal- 
heureux, lying at the mouth of Pearl River, to await a reconnais- 
sance of the coast with a view of finding a water access to the 
Mississippi river above or below the city. . This access was had 
through the Bayou Bienvenu, a bayou connecting through its 
tributaries, and an accessory canal with the Mississippi at or 
near the English Turn, below town, and which in contravention 
of a general order had been left open by some unaccountable 
oversight upon the part of General Villeré, who held the local 
command. On the morning of the 23d of December the advance 
of the English army, consisting of eighteen hundred men, ar- 
rived at Villeré’s plantation or chateau, some eight or ten miles 
below the city, on the river, under the command of Col. Thorn- 
ton and accompanied by Major-General Keane and staff. 

“‘ General Jackson received news of the landing or arrival at 
his headquarters in town about one o’clock in the day, and im- 
mediately called in his forces, scattered over a circumference of 
five or six miles, for an attack on the English encampment or 

osition at seven o’clock in the evening. You may ask why the 

ritish general with an open road before him, did not bear the 
news of his arrival to the city by marching on it. Ah! that is 
a question which I cannot answer, and which the General himself 
could not perhaps have answered, but not doing it he committed 
a fatal error, one which left its influence upon the whole cam- 
paign, Had he marched immediately on the city, nothing 
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save an intervention of Providence could have saved it; and not 
having done it he made himself the subject of a counter-opera- 
tion, which gave the American general the entire advantage 
possessed by himself. The moral of the blow struck on the 
night of the 23d as indicated by its promptness, together with 
its incidents of ignorance of the country and enemy, and the 
alarm, confusion and obseurity with which a — attack is al- 
ways attended made an impression upon the English, both offi- 
cers and men, not to be measured by its physical effect, but by 
the exaggeration of alarmed imagination. Having struck this 
blow, General Jackson fell back two miles toward the city to 
Chalmette’s plantation, and took position on the Roderiguez 
Canal, a mill-race which ran across the plain from the river to 
the swamp, some five or six feet wide, and three or four feet 
deep, on the side of which he fortified himself by throwing up 
an earthen redoubt of an average height of five feet, and armed 
in its entire length with artillery distributed into batteries of 
perhaps two guns each, planted in embrasures cut at such inter- 
vals in the parapet as to cover the whole field of approach, not- 
withstanding the enemy’s whole force, consisting of some ten 
thousand men, had come up, and with them three additional 
General officers, Packenham, Gibbs and Lambert, the first to take 
the supreme command. 

“ General Jackson was permitted to remain in his lines forti- 
fying himself and receiving reinforcements for two weeks without 
hotantumnce from any formidable or effective demonstration, un- 
less the unsuccessful effort on the jirst of January to storm the 
American lines might be called formidable. At length it was 
determined by the English, it would seem, as a dernier resort, to 
carry the American lines by a general assault, and the morning 
of the 8th was designated as the time of its consummation. So 
far as I have been able to learn the disposition of the enemy’s 
force and plan of attack, they were these: Excluding the reserve 
under General Lambert, and a force of seven or eight hundred 
men under Colonel Thornton, detailed to assault the American 
position on the right of the river simultaneously with the assault 
on the left bank, and whose attack was to be the signal for at- 
tack on the left, the army, composed of two columns, took 
‘ position on the right and left of the American position, or on the 
swamp or wood, and on the road or river some four or five hun- 
dred yards from the American lines, the left being extended 
towards the right to keep up the necessary communications be- 
tween the heads of columns. The right column was commanded 
by General Gibbs, and the left by General Keane. While the 
order of the day and the disposition of the English forces would 
seem to indicate the purpose of a general assault along the whole 
line, it is obvious that the main operation was directed against 
that part of the American line resting on the swamp, under an 
impression received that it was weakest, because defended by 
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raw militia just arrived from Kentucky and Tennessee. This, I 
think, is proved by the fact that Keane, instead of following his 
own advance under Colonel Rennie, in its assault on the left, 
never left his position until he went to the relief of Gibbs. Though 
the English troops were ordered to be under arms two hours 
before day, it was long after daylight before the assaulting col- 
umns were led to the attack; and even when Gibbs led forward 
his column, he halted it on the edge of the woods under a deadl 
fire frum the American batteries, until his advance, which h 
been ordered to the rear to repair the neglect to bring the fas- 
cines and ladders wherewith to fill up the ditch and scale the 
redoubt, could return to its position. Knowing that it would 
not do to stand there, he rushed impetuously forward without 
his advance, leaving it to be brought up by his General-in-chief, 
who only so far succeeded as to bring a detachment into action ; 
the regiment having the conviction that it was only being led to 
inevitable martyrdom, and refusing to come up en masse. Not- 
withstanding the deadliness of fire of the American artillery, a 
deadliness almost unprecedented, mowing down as it did whole 
columns of his troops, Gibbs moved unfalteringly forward until 
within two hundred yards of the parapet, when he received that 
fire of small arms from fifteen hundred Kentuckians and Tennes- 
seeans, whose fatality may be judged of when I tell you that its 
destructiveness was such as to leave Gibbs almost entirely with- 
out men to command, General Keane, instead of seconding the 
assault of his advance, under Colonel Rennie, upon the American 
position on the left with his whole force, thereby converting a 
partial into complete success, judging Gibbs’ condition to be 
critical, if not desperate, threw bis line into column and went to 
his relief. Gibbs, encouraged by the presence of Keane’s com- 
mand, rallied, in connection with General Packenham, the rem- 
nant of his brigade, and pushed forward to support Keane, who 
now occupied the position of peril just made vacant by himself, 
or rather by the joint effect of the American artillery and mus- 
ketry. Keane’s column, though displaying in their assault an 
intrepidity without parallel, shared a fate not less disastrous 
than that of Gibbs; his front regiment, a regiment of Highland- 
ers, and the most complete and best appointed of the whole 
army, marching up within a hundred yards of the parapet, under 
a fire which destroyed and placed hors du combat nearly nine-tenths 
of its whole number, including its Colonel. In this last rally 
Packenham was killed, Gibbs was mortally wounded, and Keane 
dangerously; and the effect of the whole engagement may be 
inferred from the facts that only about twenty out of the force 
engaged on the right succeeded in reaching the parapet; and 
out of about seven thousand men, the whole force engaged, some 
twenty-five hundred were left upon the field, either killed or 
wounded, in officers and men. 

“ The only successes met with by the English were a temporary 
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emp of the redoubt on the left by Col. Rennie’s command, 
rom which it was soon expelled by the Americans ; and the car- 
rying, by Col. Thornton on the right of the river, of the Ameri- 
can position, owing to a disobedience or neglect of orders upon 
the part of the person in command, and a defection upon the 
part of some militia of Louisiana and Kentucky, who, in addition 
to being unskilfully posted, labored under the greater disadvan- 
tage of being miserably commanded, or what is the same, per- 
haps, of having no respect for their commander. You may ask 
why was the attack delayed to so late an hour in the morning ? 
le why it was that General Lambert did not bring up his re- 
serves to the support of the columns of attack? In answer to 
the first question, I would say, that General Gibbs awaited the 
— of Thornton’s attack on the other side of the river, upon 
which his was made to depend, and that Thornton, who I think 
was the only officer in the English army equal to the duties of 
its command, fai‘ed to give it at the time expected, in conse- 
quence of not calculating properly the exact time of his arrival 
on the other side of the river, by not knowing the force of the 
current of the Mississippi, and not, therefore, the time of neces- 
sary transition. In answer to the other, [ would say, that I 
ro General Lambert received no orders to come up. If you 
ask where was the artillery, under whose cover the assault was 
or should have been made, I answer, it consisted of two batteries 
erected and arranged under the direction of Col. Burgoyne, 
which amused themselves in depositing’ balls at a long distance 
in the mud of our earthen redoubts, and in furnishing amusement 
in the way of target practice to our artillery. I have given you, 
in as brief and as unmilitary or unprofessional a manner as pos- 
sible, the main features of this remarkable engagement. 

If I were called on to sum up the leading causes of the dis- 
aster, I would say they were ignorance, delay and mismanage- 
ment. Whether indecision had anything to do with it I would 
not affirm, while I might be free to think that the British officers | 
themselves were diffident of success, and that it is not truer in 
religion than in war, “that he who doubts is damned.” I would 
affirm, with diffidence, however, that the English troops were 
badly commanded. General Packenham was placed for the first 
time in his life, perhaps, in the position of absolute command. 
The intellect of Wellington had in all previous service performed 
for him the operation of thinking. He was, no doubt, an ad- 
mirable soldier, but a poor general-in-chief. However, Je ne sais 
pas. “ D’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.”* 

* The author ts not having seen “ Jackson and New Orleans” before 
he reported Major D.’s account of the battle, as it might have given him an 


opportunity of correcting or ay eben | the Major’s account. It is an ex- 
ceedingly entertaining work. The author could wish that some one of our 


army officers would avail himself of the interval of a “calm world and a 
long peace,” and give posterity, if not the public, a work illustrative of the 
“ Battle of New Orleans,” somewhat in the style of “Siborn's Waterloo,” 
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Sefior Reynolds shook his head saying, “ What you say of the 
battle is no doubt true; and your solution of the enigma of the 
English defeat may be correct, but I cannot understand it, after 
knowing the prodigies of valor performed perhaps by these very 
troops at Badajos, at Ciudad Roderigo, Vittoria and St. Sebastian.” 

“You must admit, however,” responded the Major, laughingly, 
“that the invincibles were defeated for once at least. As the 
Moslem would say, ‘God is great, and Allah is the prophet of 
God,’ in other words, He rules, and men are but the instruments 
of His will.” 

The good padre’s want of ability to comprehend or realize the 
English defeat reminds us of a story, which, if it has appeared in 
pt, we beg the reader’s pardon for repeating, and which, if it 

as not, we beg the pardon of the amiable and accomplished 
gentleman from whom we received it, illustrative of the scepti- 
cism of one certainly not less competent to pass judgment upon 
such matters than the priest, the late Marshal Soult while, we 
believe, minister of war under Louis Philippe, he was met by 
Major D c, at the time American Charge to , but tempo- 
rarily sojourning at Paris. The gentleman who presented the 
Major to the Marshal mentioned the fact that he had been in 
the battle of New Orleans. 

“ Ah,” said the Marshal, his face brightening with interest, 
“vou were in the battle of New Orleans.” “ Oui, Monsigneur, 
javais Phonneur d’avoir servi sur cette occasion comme Aid de Camp 
a General aux Chef. 

“You had; then you must know, sir, that I have desired 
nothing so much as to see some one who could give me an intel- 
ligent account of the battle. I cannot comprehend how English 
troops, troops in a state of discipline almost perfect, should have 
been defeated with such dreadful loss by raw recruits never be- 
fore in the field. Will you be so good as to explain it to me at 
your convenience,” 

“Quand vous voulez, Monsigneur.” 

“Then to-morrow at twelve at the ‘Bureau du Ministre de 
Guerre.’ ” 

The Major met the Marshal by appointment, carrying with 
him a plan or engraved oy taney of the battle. So soon as 
the plan was produced, the Marshal seized it eagerly, opened it 
upon a table, and was soon lost in the absorption of examination, 
only interrupted now and then by a hasty question directed to 
the Major for explanation of some point or other not altogether 
plain; or by ringing his bell ever and anon for the attendance of 
one and another of the military attachés of his office, whom he 
desired to examine it with him. 

“ What is ¢his?” asked the Marshal, placing his finger on the 
wooded space to the east of the field. 

“That,” replied the Major, “is a swamp.” 

“ What do you call a swamp ?” 

The Major explained the nature of a Louisiana swamp. 
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“ Why,” said the Marshal, “does not the English army con- 
struct a road through the swamp and turn the American position ?” 

“Tmpossible, because of the depth of the water.” 

“ Any current ?” 

“ Very little, if any.” 

“Is it not covered with trees ?” 

“ Yes, of large growth.” 

“Then I will tell you it is not impossible.” 

“T think it would be found so in a Mississippi swamp.” 

“tlad they no engineer staff, no company of sappers and 
miners with them? Then I repeat it is not impossible,” contin- 
ued the Marshal, with energy, “for the soldiers who crossed 
the Douro, and constructed the lines of Torres Vedras to make 
a road anywhere. I do not care how deep the water may be, if 
the earth is firm enough to grow trees. No, sir. The General 
did not know his duty, or if he did, did not perform it, and his 
death on the field was more honorable than his reception at home 
would have been.” 

The Major ventured an argument upon the impossibility of 
constructing a road, concluding with the opinion that it was a 
task to which no soldiers in the world were equal or competent. 
To which the Marshal only replied, vehemently and rapidly, 

“ Je ne comprendre pas. Je necomprendre pas. Je ne comprendre 
> 


pas.’ 


ART. VI.—LIBERTY VERSUS GOVERNMENT. 


EveryTuine in excess is evil. That is, everything in itself, 
in the abstract, unrestricted and unbalanced by its antinomes or 
opposing powers, is evil and pernicious. Nothing is good of it- 
self and by itself, nothing good in the abstract, because things 
in the abstract, pure, simple, undiluted and unbalanced, would 
exist in the greatest possible excess, On the other hand, if we 
were acquainted with all the secrets of nature, we would be sure 
to discover that neither in the moral or metaphysical world, nor 
in the physical or material world, is there anything evil in the 
concrete, when properly compounded or balanced by appropri- 
ate antinomes; that is, by things having opposing or qualify- 
ing powers or qualities. It always takes two, or many wrongs 
to make a right—for all goed, all right, all truth, are but the 
means or conjoint results of opposite or antinomic evils or 
wrongs. To instance and illustrate: Liberty, in the abstract, 
liberty, standing alone, unrestrained, unrestricted, or unbalanced 
by law or government, is simply pure anarchy ; that is, the ab- 
sence of all rule and control. 

Liberty, then, in the abstract, or in excess, is altogether evil. 
The freest of all possible governments would be the worst of 
possible governments, because it would approach nearest to 
anarchy. Liberty, to be good or beneficial, must be balanced 
and restricted by its antinomes—law and government. It is a 
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very prevalent — fallacy.to hold, that Liberty, per se, in it- 
self and by itself, is a. good. Like everything in the moral and 
in the physical oaukd, Eibienty is, in itself, evil; so law and gov- 
ernment in excess are equal evils, for unlimited despotism that 
controlled every action of life would be as intolerable as anar- 
chy that left all free to act, under all circumstances, as they 
pleased. The ever varying, undiscovered, undefinable line of 
truth or rectitude in politics is a mean between too much lib- 
— too much government. 

ere can never be a truthful science of government; for hu- 
man prescience can never foresee and provide for all the new 
circumstances that may arise requiring increase of law and gov- 
ernment, or extension of liberty. Wise statesmen will always 
act experimentally, tentatively and pathologically, accordingly 
as change of times, manners, morals, surroundings and varying 
circumstances, internal and extraneous, may dictate. 

It is but a corrollary from this proposition, that there never 
can be a perfect and permanent written constitution of govern- 
ment, for all such constitutions assume to have mastered the sci- 
ence of government, and to contain a truthful and perfect pro- 
gramme of national conduct for future times. 

Children require more of government than adults; the weak 
and ignorant, more than the wise and strong; the vicious, more 
than the virtuous; the idiotic and insane, more than any other 
class. More law and government is needed in time of war than 
peace. More when morals become corrupt and impure than 
when they were virtuous. National idiosyncracies, even where 
there is no inferiority of race, must regulate the amount of lib- 
erty that may be safely allowed. Hence, no two nations can 
be governed alike, nor can any one nation be governed success- 
fully without frequent changes in its laws and institutions, 

he évils of excessive liberty, and consequent want of protec- 
tion to the weak, are the master evils and most alarming symp- 
toms of the times. It is now demonstrated by the censuses of 
Europe that where there is most political and legal liberty, there 
is ever found the greatest social inequality and slavery to capi- 
tal, and the most of crime and pauperism. Political liberty be- 
gets social inequality and slavery, because it permits and en- 
courages free trade, the war of the wits, the war of the learned, 
wise, astute, cunning, avaricious and provident, upon the weak, 
ignorant, confiding, generous and improvident, and, worst of all, 
the war of capital upon labor, Under the influence of such lib- 
erty the many are cheated, or exploited of their little property, 
or robbed of the legitimate results of their labor. Under its in- 
fluence the few become millionaires, the millions slaves or pau- 
rs. The few capitalists who own the soil prescribe the con- 
itions on which the laborers shall live on that soil. They have 
become masters without the sympathies, self-interests or legal 
obligations of slave-owners, and the masses have become slaves 
without the usual rights of protection enjoyed by domestic 
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slaves, All this has ceased to be matter of theory and specula- 
tion, and become matter of sad and lamentable fact. 

There are more paupers in England in proportion to popula- 
tion than in any nation of Continental Europe ; simply because 
there is less governmental protection, and more of liberty, free 
trade and free competition in England than on the Continent. 
In New York there are a great many more paupers and crimi- 
nals than in England in proportion to population, because lib- 
erty and free competition are less restricted in New York. 

e Census of 1860 exhibits our then Slave States as more 
exempt from crime and poverty than any other people whatever. 
Society must have a bottom, and slavery like a set cto 

rotects that bottom from abrasion. Pauperism and crime have 
Soon little known in Slave States, ancient or modern. Slavery 
also has always prevented excess of population. 

Domestic slavery has some good points, and it would be very 
well that slavery to skill and capital (which is the outgrowth of 
universal liberty, and prevails most in the freest countries), could 
be so modified as to adopt the protective features of domestic 
slavery. Without such modifications we think that social revo- 
lutions and civil broils will soon be the order of the day in most 
of Christendom. 

We cite the following passages from a late number of the 
Richmond Enquirer, as contirmatory of our theory of the evils 
arising from excess of liberty : 

“Where there is most individual wealth there are most paupers—just as 
the richest punch argues the most squeezed lemons. If labor is permitted 
to consume and enjoy what it produces, (as our slaves, in great part, were,) 
if skill and capital do not appropriate the fruits of its toils, there can be no 
great aggregations of wealth. The taxing, squeezing exploitation of labor 
by capital, produces wealth—which is nearly the concentration or accumu- 
lation in the hands of one ef the results of the toils of a multitude. Wealth 
brings, nevertheless, many advantages to a community. Without it the 
world could not advance. Art, science, refinement, in short, all that is 
summed up in the word civilization, would make but small development. 
Exploitation, therefore, is not without its compensations. But there is rea- 
son in all things. Labor may be exploited too severely. It may squeezed 
too hard, and brought down to pauperism, or rendered di rate and driven 
to crime. There is here, as in other matters, a ‘juste milieu,’ which ought 
not to be overpassed. This will give for result the maximum of wealth con- 
sistent with the minimum of suffering. 

“The violation of the limit above referred to will explain why the prodi- 
—_ yap and prosperity of the North, as disclosed by the Ceneus, is 

own by the same document to have been attended with a prodigious and 
continuous increase of crime and pauperism. 

“The number of convicts in the State of New York for the year 1840, was 
(about) 1,500 ; the number convicted in 1850, was just 10,279 ; the number 
convicted in 1860, was 58,000. The number of paupers in New York in 
1850, was 59,855 ; in 1860, the number ran up to 165,000. It would seem 


there must be some error in the Census. It appears scarcely possible, that 
whilst in twenty years New York did not double her population, it increased 
its criminals thirty-fold. Yet we see no reason to question the returns, that 
the number of paupers increased nearly three-fold in ten years, from 1850 to 
1860, allowing even a liberal margin for errors, and the report still presents 
one of the darkest, gloomiest, most revolting pages of human history. And 
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New York is but a type of the States that have shared her prosperity. 
Wealth and population have increased rapidly in most of them, but crime 
and pauperism far more rapidly. We can call to mind no regular despotism 
on earth, in which, in time of profound peace, human misery has so rapidly 
increased, and no government whatever, under which national wealth and 
prosperity have so marvelously developed. And why? Because there never 
were seen before so many human beings exploited of the results of their 
labor ; never before so many squeezed lemons.” 


Mr. Greeley understood, foresaw, and foreshadowed these 
things more than twenty years ago. He was then laboring to 
reform Northern society. Finding it, we suppose, an unpromis- 
ing labor, in an evil hour for the South, he turned his attention 
hitherward, with results to Southern society which it is not our 
present purpose to treat of. We extract the following from a 
correspondence and sociological controversy between him and 
Mr. Raymond, then of the Courier and Enquirer, now of the 
Times, which took place more than twenty years ago. It speaks 
the voice of both philobbaley and prophecy : 

“ Briefly, it seems to me, that if some malignant spirit had undertaken to 
contrive a social framework which should anliow the poor, the humble, the 
ignorant to the greatest possible amount and variety of temptation ; which 
should virtualiy constrain many, and unmistakably draw far more, into the 
ways of dissipation and sin, he could hardly, in the light of Christianity and 
such civilization as we have, devise anything more admirably adapted to his 
purpose than the social system under which we now live.” 


The Census of 1860 has fully proved the following prophecies 
of the effects of a system that afforded the least possible re- 
straints upon the rich, the powerful, the cunning and the unprin- 
cipled in the contest of wit and capital, with weakness, ignorance, 
honesty and simplicity : 

“And one inevitable consequence of the prevailing system is, that as 
population increases and arts are perfected, the income of the wealthy owner 
of lena increases, while the recompense of the hired or leasehold cultivator 
is steadily diminished. The labor of Great Britain is twice as effective now, 
as it was a century ago, but the laborer is worse paid, fed and lodged, than 
he was then, while the income of the landlord class has been enormously in- 
creased. The same fundamental causes exist here, and tend to the same 
results.” 

Again : 

“ Will you say you are talking of British distress ; what do they prove to 
us? Ah, sir, the same general causes which have produced this fearful 
change in Europe are now at work here. Population is rapidly increasing, 
wealth is concentrating, the —_ lands are rapidly passing into private 
ownership, often by tens of thousands of acres to a single individual. As 
our population becomes compact, and lands as costly as in England, the 
evils now experienced by the many in Europe will gradually fasten upon 
their brethren here,” 

The Census of 1860, we repeat, is the confirmation of Mr, Gree- 
ley’s yrgnanies, as the figures we have cited sufficiently attest, 

Bad as are the prospects of Northern society, ours at the 
South are worse, for superadded to the war between capital 
and labor, we shall have a war between superior and ‘inferior, 
naturally hostile, races, 
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ART. VII.—THE PATENT MEDICINE BUSINESS. 


[The vast amounts realized at the North out of this branch of traffic, can 
scarcely have entered into the minds of our readers. We think they will be 
interested in the following graphic sketch which tells but a of the story. 
We take it from the excellent report upon the manufacturing resources of 
Buffalo, which was recently laid upon our table—Eprtors REVIEW.] 

Everysopy has heard of the great Wahoo man, Loveridge. 

If they have not, it has been no fault of ink or type, as they have 
aided liberally to extend his fame far and near. Now as to what 
the Wahoo man is doing for his town. We find that Mr. Love- 
ridge commenced in Buffalo some four or five years ago, without 
a cent of capital, in the manufacture of Wahoo Bitters. He is 
now giving employment to twenty or — hands, besides those 
engaged in blowing his bottles, making his boxes, doing his print- 
ing and the like. He is manufacturing at the rate of $200,000 a 
year of his bitters, pays $25,000 for bottles and $15,000 for gov- 
ernment stamps, uses $6,600 worth of boxes, expends $3,000 in 
advertising and $5,000 in printing annually. He gets all the 
glass they can furnish him from Lockport and Clyde, N. Y., and 
or the balance he sends to Pittsburg. If we had glass works 
here we would keep this money at home ; but as we have not, it 
is sent abroad for an article that should be, and could as well be, 
manufactured in Buffalo. Thus, Mr. Loveridge is contributing 
to the growth of the city by employing its labor in various ways ; 
by investing his means in real estate and buildings, which we 
understand he has done recently in the purchase of a store on the 
Terrace, which he is fitting up for his increasing trade. 

Here we will leave Mr. Loveridge, and tell the reader about 
some other patent medicine men we have heard of. There was 
once a man in Philadelphia by the name of Swaim, a poor book- 
binder. He had a kind of sore on his leg which troubled him 
very much. One day, as he was running over the pages of a 
book he was binding his eye came across a recipe for making a 
syrup which was said would cure scrofula, king’s evil, and other 
diseases of the blood. He copied it, got some of the materials 
at the drug shop, took the medicine and in time was cured. He 
then made some for his friends and acquaintances, and_ finally 
left his binder’s counter and entered into the manufacture of 
““Swaim’s Panacea.” It began to sell, and finally its fame spread 
wherever civilization had gone, and in some parts where the peo- 
pe do not enjoy that blessing to this day. He paid enormously 


or advertising, and after many years he built blocks of stores 
and splendid mansions in F ‘ladelphia, where they appear in all 
their magnificent proportic _ the pride of the city and a monu- 
ment to the memory and e. erprise of a patent medicine man. 
He died and left his heirs a million or more. 

Doctor Dyott, living in, or about the same time, accumulated 
a large fortune from a catalogue of patent medicines he prepared, 
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which were popular in their day, some of which are selling 
now. 

He also made his mark in Philadelphia, and is remembered by 
thousands to this day. He was unfortunate at one time, but 
eventually got through his difficulties, and as his sons grew up 
they pro business again, and the last we knew of them they 
were making money out of the patent medicine business. 

Coming down to a later period we may mention Dr. Wright, 
who made “ Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills.” He did a very 
= business, and of course got very rich. 

r. David Jayne died in Philadelphia a few days ago, leaving 
$3,000,000. He commenced about thirty-five years since, as poor 
as he could be, in putting up a round of’ what he called “ Family 
Medicines,” such as Sanative Pills, Carminative Balsam, Worm 
Medicine, Expectorant, and a score of other curative preparations. 
Philadelphia is dotted with towering structures erected by him. 
He had great taste for the tall and massive order of architecture. 
His residence stands on Chestnut street, near the Schuylkill 
bridge. The edifice is of pure marble, and is the most exquisite 
mansion in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Schenck, we believe, was a Philadelphian. He put up a 
Syrup for curing Consumption, and at one time kept a small of- 
fice in Cortlandt street, New York. For many years it was up 
hill work to make the medicine take, but by dint of persistent 
advertising he weathered the storm and has come out all right. 
The Doctor owns a large farm on the New York and Philadel- 
phia Railroad, in New Jersey. The station named after him is 
at that point, where travelers see in large letters as they go b 
—“ Consumption Can be Cured.” He is probably worth his 
hundreds of thousands by this time, all made from the sale of 
a — medicine. There are scores of others in Philadelphia, 
whose names escape us at this moment, who have realized large 
fortunes and built for themselves splendid mansions in that city 
out of the same line of business. 

It may be thirty-five years ago that Doctor Benjamin Brand- 
reth made his debut in New York, as a vender of pills. It was 
alleged, at the time, that he procured his recipe from an old man 
that either came over with him in the ship from England, or that 
he became acquainted with him in New York. It makes no mat- 
ter which. When he first started in Hudson street, he was too 
— to advertise, and for some time sold his pills by the single 

x until he acquired a sufficient sum to put a short advertise- 
ment in the “ Sun.” As the pills began to sell he increased the 
manufacture and establishing agencies, in all cases leaving them 
with booksellers, never allowing druggists to sell them as his 
agents. After a while he found the druggists were selling more 
than he was manufacturing, which an investigation proved that 
they were an imitation article. This gave him a good chance to 
caution the public against counterfeits. In time he opened a 
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central office in Broadway, above Warren street, which, for a 
long time remained his principal office. At length he made 
terms with the druggists, and the pills became a regular article 
on the price list of wholesale houses. Afterwards a site was 
purchased at Yonkers, where a factory was built, which supplied 
the demand. A sloop carried a load of hogsheads of pill boxes 
up, and brought a load of pills in boxes back. The Doctor pro- 
bably owns a steamboat to do his carry business now. e 
have no means of estimating his riches. The Brandreth House, 
corner of Broadway and Canal street, is owned by him, and we 

resume he owns whole squares of other real estate in that city. 

he Doctor has represented Westchester in the Assembly and 
Senate of his State on several occasions, and at one time was a 
very active politician. His son is now a member of Assembly 
from the same district, and made an able speech a few days since 
in favor of the eight hour system of labor. The pills keep sell- 
ing, and give employment to over one hundred hands engaged in 
the manufacture of them at the factory in Yonkers. Doctor B. 
has made his mark as a patent medicine man of no mean ability. 

Doctor Ayer of Lowell, comp very near ruining all his relatives 
after he started his Pills, Sarsaparilla and Cherry Pectoral. It 
was a tedious time he had in fighting, advertising bills and other 
expenses. He spent what little he had, borrowed all his relatives 
had, till finally the medicines began to make returns, and from 
that time, some twenty years, he has been making money. He 
owns a paper mill, where he makes a peculiar paper which he 
claims is not easily counterfeited, in which he wraps his various 
preparations, People who estimate his wealth, run him up into 
millions, At one time he was, if he is not still, a heavy stock- 
holder in the N. Y. “ Tribune Association.” Such men are apt 
to leave their imprint even if they make their money in the man- 
ufacture of patent medicines. 

Wm. B. Moffat was a broken down silk merchant in New York. 
Besides being a bankrupt, his health had become very much im- 
paired from over-work, and trouble of one kind or another ; in his 
extremity, he conceived the idea of making a pill and bitters. 
They cured his infirmities and made a millionaire of him in less 
than twenty years. Persons familiar with New York, can tell 
the number of magnificent stores he owns on Broadway, and 
other parts of the city. He died some years ago, but the pills 
and bitters didn’t. e heirs carry on the business as usual. 

Perry Davis, the Pain Killer man ; Donald Kenedy, proprietor 
of the Great Medical Discovery—who has refused one hundred 
thousand dollars for his right ; Seth W. Fowle, who bought Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry from Isaac Butts of Rochester ; 
Demas Barnes of New York, the largest Patent Medicine Depot 
in America; Hostetter, Helmbold, the Mexican Mustang -Lini- 
ment man, and a thousand others in the United States whom we 
have not time to mention, can count their hundreds of thousands, 
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all made in the patent medicine trade. Isaac Butts of Rochester 
sold the right to manufaeture Wistar’s. Balsam of Wild Cherry 
in the Eastern States to Seth W. Fowle of Boston, for $25,000, 
and put the greater part of the money in telegraph stock, which 
stock accumulated so fast that with its dividends and what he 
had made in the Rochester Union, he has retired, with about a 
million and a half, a richer if not a happier man. Rows of stores 
and blocks of land owned by him in Rochester, attest the truth 
of what we write. Isaac commenced by selling Sherman’s Loz- 
enges and Peters’ Pills on commission. Patent medicines have 
made him a princely fortune. 

We remember a Mr. Bristol of this city who put up an extract 
of Sarsaparilla, and several other preparations. He commenced 
as clerk with John C. Morrison, in Greenwich street, New York, 
about thirty-eight years ago, Mr. Morrison was at that time do- 
ing a large drug business in that city. Here he remained for a 
season, when he went into the employ of Lawrence, Keese & Co., 
in the same line, in Maiden Lane, just below Pearl street, until 
1832, when he came to this city and entered into partnership 
with Dr, G. E. Hayes in the medicine business. Their store was 
on the west side of Main street a few doors above the Terrace. 
In about a year after, he sueceeded Dr. Hayes and carrjed on the 
business alone for many years, when he embarked in several en- 
terprises, among which was the manufacture of printing ink un- 
der a patent issued to Dr. Mathews of Rochester, for manufac- 
turing printers’ ink from rosin oil. This enterprise with its at- 
tendant circumstances, lost him sixty thousand dollars. Alas, too 
much printers’ ink hadst thou, friend Bristol! No man had a 
better appreciation of the power of type and ink than he had ; 
his experience of six years, however, on a daily newspaper in 
this city, gave him all the fame he aspired to as a public journalist. 

While Mr. Bristol was pushing his famous Sarsaparilla, which is 
ape as widely known to day as any medicine before the pub- 
ic, and which, with his Pills, are finding a sale in every part of 
the habitable world, through the vigorous efforts of the house of 
Lanman & Kemp of New York, who now own the title to both 
articles, he was the most liberal man in the trade in advertisin 
in all its different phases, besides being the originator of severa 
new styles of advertising which have become standard systems 
since their introduction by him; for instance he was about the 
first to introduce the large show bills in colors, for which he paid 
heavily for engraving and printing, he was the first man in the 
world who printed a free almanac, (copies of which, we believe, 
are to be found in the Historical Society,) which now are as com- 
mon as A B C books, and as cheap as the air we breathe. Mr. 
J. M. Johnson of this city prints for one patent medicine concern 
alone in Lockport, over a million each year for gratuitous circu- 
lation. There is not a patent medicine dealer of any pretensions 
in the country, who is not the father of an almanac. 
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_ ART. VIIL—COTTON. MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH. 


Baxexp cotton rolled into the warehouse of a cotton-factory, 
contains what manufacturers call “dirt ”—portions of the soil, 
and the leaves, twigs and fibers of the plant on which the cot- 
ton grew. When the bale-ropes are cut and the bagging is torn 
off, the first process of manufacturing the cotton is to fit it for 
manufacture ts cleansing it. This is the work of a machine 
called an “ Opener” or “ Picker,” a cut of which is represented 
on the top of the opposite page. 

This machine takes the cotton in a loose state, and by the 
force of a blast of wind generated by itself, throws it upon a 
metallic grating through which the dirt falls or is blown, leav- 
ing the cotton on the top. When the machine is scientificall 
constructed and ery run, the cotton is discharged from it 
clean, evenly spread and fleecy. Too much action, commonly 
the result of disproportion of parts, rolls the cotton, and if car- 
ried too far, makes it “bally and ropy.” The value of the ma- 
chine consists in its stopping this action at the right point, which 
is the point of cleanliness. Among cotton manufacturers Jenks’ 
“Picker” has an established reputation for excellence in this 
the vital quality of the initial machine in the successive pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving. 

The product of this “Picker” is 3,000 Ibs. per day, when 
driven at the speed of 1,200 revolutions per minute. 

Perfect cleanliness of the cotton is necessary to the produc- 
tion of a perfect thread, and consequently perfect cloth. The 
“ Picker” may not have done its cleaning thoroughly. It is the 
business of the “Spreader” in part to cure such a possible im- 
nen ry of its work, and at the same time to straighten the 

bers of the cotton which the “ Picker” hands over to it bent, 
twisted and lying in all directions, and to present them length- 
wise to a third machine which is waiting to advance them with- 
in one stage of “ yarn.” The cut on the bottom of the opposite 
page represents a “ Spreader.” 
is important machine receives and spreads the cotton, moves 
it to rollers between which it is held as it passes, while a “ beat- 
er” or “blade” strikes it rapidly and whips out any remaining 
dirt or dust, and straightens the fibers and delivers them in a 
continuous sheet called a “lap.” The difficulty to be overcome 
in this process is to establish uniform thickness and evenness, so 
as to get uniform weight. The Bridesburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bridesburg, Philadelphia, always recommend the use of 
two machines to secure this result—the first with two “ beat- 
ers,” and the second with one—the first forming “laps,” and 
the second doubling three of the “laps” of the first, and draw- 
ing and beating them into one, thus dividing and distributing 
the imperfections, and producing a whole “lap ” uniform through- 
out in thickness and weight. 
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The production of the Jenks “Spreader” is as follows: The 
=. having 450 revolutions, and the beaters 1,800, pro- 

uce per day 2,496 yards. Doubled on the saine machine three 
times, the produce will be 38 laps, each 22 yards long, weighin 
each 18 lbs. ; total weight, 684 Ibs. If two machines are used, 
the produce will be 113} laps per day, each 22 yards long, 
weighing 18 lbs.; total weight, 2,102 Ibs. 

But the cotton in the “lap” is not yet sufficiently teased of 
its earthy and fibrous a and persuaded to lie straight. 
Beating is at best but shaking, principally applied to the sur- 
face. The complete cleansing of the cotton requires a final pro- 
cess precisely similar to the combing of the human hair. A ma- 
chine called a “Carding Engine” now seizes the “lap” and 
shoves it under a cylindrical comb, and there combs it through 
and through and straightens it out with rapidly-revolving steel 
teeth. Acut of the “Carding Engine” is seen on the top of 
the opposite page. 

The interstices between the teeth of this steel comb of course 
‘ rapidly fill up with cotton torn out from the “lap.” In ordinar 

machines it is necessary to stop every thirty minutes, and with 
d the laborious use of hand-cards clean out this secreted cotton so 
as to leave the teeth projecting. Jenks’ Carding Engines are 
provided with a mechanism called a “Self Stripper,” which con- 
stantly picks out the cotton from the bottom of the teeth, re- 
‘ turns it to the cylinder and drops it on the points of the teeth, 
where the combs catch it and pass it out into a can. 
This “ Carding Engine” will take in 112 laps 22 yards long, 38 
inches wide, weighing 18 Ibs. each, or 216 lbs. per card, and 
ad with draft 80 to 1, doffer 18 revolutions, will deliver into a can 
21.5662 yards weighing 200 Ibs., which is }3, hank roving. 

But we are following the progress of a bale of cotton through 
the successive stages of its manufacture to finished muslins or 
ginghams. We have not the space to devote to this work, how- . 
ever interesting it may be. For general information to our read- 
ers in the South, where we have an intense desire to see manu- 
factures of all kinds established, we will say that every cotton- 
mill must have the following machines : 














1. Picker or Opener. 4. Drawing Frame. 
2. Spreader or Lap Machine. 5. Speeder or Roving Frame. 
3. Carding Engine. 6. Spinning Frame. 


These machines advance the manufacture.to the thread or 
yarn. Many mills make only yarn for the market ; they need, in 
addition to the above: 

1. Reel. 2. Yarn Press. 

If the mill is designed to make muslins, which is the common- 
est product, the Reel and Yarn Press are dispensed with, and 
four other machines are necessary : 

1. Warper with drop wires. 8. Loom (or many Looms). 
2. Dresser. 4. Callender. 
VOL. III.—NOS. IV & V. 25 
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If the mill is constructed to produce fancy goods such as 
checks and ginghams, with different colors in the warp and wool, 
the Warper, Dresser, Loom and Callender are dispensed with, 
and three other machines are necessary before the dyeing is 
done: 

1. Spooling Machine. 2. Warping Mill. 
* 3. Reel for the filling. 

After the yarn passes through the dye-house three more ma- 

chines are used: 

1. Sizing Trough. 2. Beaming Machine. 

8. Cap Winder—and the work for the Drop Box Loom is ready. 

The Drawing Frame is the next machine in order through 

which the cotton passes in its progress from the bale to finished 
goods, a cut of whieh machine as manufactured by the Brides- 
burg Manufacturing Company is seen at the bottom of the pre- 
ceding page. 

For Nos. of yarn up to No. 14, it is not necessary to have 
more than 2 heads to this Drawing Frame. For Nos. finer than 
No. 14 there should be 3 heads; the first head to double 4 times 
and draw 5, the second head to double 5 times and draw 5, the 
third head to double 5 times and draw 8 times. The front roll- 
ers running 400 revolutions will produce 200 Ibs. per coiler of 
y:*5 hank roving. On the top of the opposite page 1s seen a cut 
ot a Fly Frame which is used in all the factories having the 
most approved machinery. The productiveness of this admira- 
ble machine is given in the following table: 





| | n | 

} | 
} | | REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE OF | “Welghi | Number | Actual Produe- 
| Length and) Henk | of Cotion| of Sets | working | tion per 
| diameter of) Roving. — on @ full | produced| hours | Spindle 





6x23 | 10 | 1600 | 129 | 528 | 44 oz.| 167 
| * {12 | 1600| 188 | 528 | “ | 145 
| « | 44 | 1600| 1298 | 528 | « | 121 
| Bx2} | 16 | 1700 | 180 | 544 | Bon. | 15 

« |48 | 1700) 125 | 544 | «| 38 
| «-}90 | 1700! 121 | 544] « | 115 


wos 





obbin. | Wbin. | per week. week.| per week. 
7 Spindle. Biv | nee ie : 4 4s “? . 
In. In, | | Ibs, 
| 10x85 +| 700| 258 | 848 |800z.| 741 88.4 | 139 
“ 8| 750) 288 | 367 | “ | 512) 441! 96 
“ 1 | 800| 216 | 392 | “ | 382| 474/| 71 
| 13 | 900| 195 | 441 | “ | 246] 508! 46 
| 8x4 | 2 | 1100 | 201 | 360 |16 02.) 88.4) 47.5 | 38 
| 2; | 1200; 191 | 392 | “ | 26.7) 494| 26 
| 7x84 | 8 | 1800| 184 | 425 |1002.| 824] 472] 20 
} « $3 | 1300 | 167 | 425 | “ | 262) 491| 16 
ie. 4 |1400| 169 | 457 | « | 2986! 499| 14 
Bisse 43 | 1400 | 160 | 457 | “ | 202| 509! 12 
“ 5 | 1400| 158 | 457 | “ | 17.7| 516/ 11 
8 | 6 | 1500| 152 | 490 | 8oz.| 182)! 518| 9 
«“ 7 | 1500| 142 | 400 | « | 15 | 525| 7% 
“ 8 | 1500 188 | 490 | « | 124!/ 582) 6 
a 9 | 1500; 126 | 490 | “ | 105/ 58.7] 5 
519 
52.6 
58.3 
49.4 
50.4 
511 
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Improved Counter Twist Speeder, which answers an excellent 
purpose for coarser yarns, 
he Jenks Patent Spinning Frame, a cut of which is on the 
top of the opposite page, certainly has the reputation of being 
the best made in t e United States, and of the most approved 
system. These machines are made with different numbers of 
spindles, the usual size being a machine of 204 spindles. Each 
spindle will produce 6 skeins of No. 20 yarn, each skein weigh- 
ing ,', of a pound,—all weighing ,§, of a pound ; velocity of the 
spindle 7,000 turns per minute with wooden bobbin. The spin- 
dles have a self-lubricating bolster which will run a month on 
six drops of oil. An important coneing motion forms the bob- 
bins with taper ends, using paper cones on the spindles and ef- 
fecting thereby a great saving of weight, and consequently of 
ower in carrying the wooden bobbins ordinarily in use. e 
eel is an important machine in a cotton factory where the = 
is spun to be sold in the market, and much attention has been 
bestowed upon this machine by the Bridesburg Manufacturing 
Co., a cut of which is seen at the bottom of the opposite page. 
The Reel marks the skeins by an automatic motion, and when 
seven skeins are marked off at each spindle, the driving-belt is 
thrown off and the machine stops. By another ingenious ar- 
rangement the skeins are removable from the shaft of the reel 
without lifting the reel, which is the case in all reels excepting 
those made by this Company, thus enabling smaller girls to 
operate the machine. There are various improvements in nearly 
all of the above-mentioned machines which are covered by pat- 
ents taken out in this country and in Europe ; for example, Jenks’ 
Carding Machines, of the greatest value, and which alone gives 
them the market in this country and in England wherever rom 
are known. It is his method of preparing the wood of whic 
the cylinders are made. The usual mode of preparing it is to 
dry and season it by long exposure to natural or artificial heat. 
Wood so seasoned inevitably absorbs moisture of varying tem- 
peratures, and the cylinders of which it is made will alternately 
swell and shrink, and will make imperfect carding. To prevent 
this, iron cylinders have been used; but there are two objections 
to them. First, the condensation of moisture upon their sur- 
faces by the changes of temperature in factories, rusts the card- 
clothing: the interposition of paper and other substances be- 
tween the iron and the clothing fails always to prevent this rust. 
In the second place, the great weight of iron cylinders consumes 
power and causes rapid wearing of their journals. Moreover, 
the difficulty of applying card-clothing to iron cylinders makes 
their use objectionable as compared with those of wood. And 
it has been settled that wood as the base for the teeth of the 
card-clothing to rest upon, is better than metal covered with 
paper or cloth, as wood possesses properties of softness and elas- 
ticity which prevent the card-teeth from breaking when the 
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carding is heavy and rapid. To obviate all these objections to 
the use of iron cylinders and those of ordinary seasoned wood, 
Mr. B. H. Jenks, at the Bridesburg Manufacturing Company’s 
Works, first hews out the wood in the rough ready to be worked 
up into cylinders, and then exposes it in a vacuum-chamber to ex- 
tract all its moisture and juices, and also all the air and gases 
from its spiracles. This he accomplishes thoroughly. en, 
while the wood is in the vacuum, he introduces caoutchouc, par- 
affine, or some oleaginous fluid into the vacuum-chamber. The 
pieces of wood quickly and fully absorb it. 

Mr. Jenks prefers using paraffine on account of its cheapness: 
but he also uses other substances the effect of which is to harden 
the wood and render it completely moisture-proof and water- 
proof. His card-cylinders and rollers made of wood thus treated 
will not shrink or swell, and the card-teeth applied to one cylin- 
der will always maintain the same relative position with respect 
to the card-teeth of another cylinder. 


The same ingenuity and science applied to the construction of 
the Bridesburg Company’s Looms sn introduced into them 
no less than eight distinct and very valuable improvements, all 
of them patented in Europe and America. Yet none of these 
et enhance the cost of the machines to the purchasers. 

any improvements, not made the subjects of patents, character- 
ize all the machines manufactured by this Company, and are 
appreciable at a glance by spinners and weavers, as giving to 
their use greater safety, better economy and more convenience. 
On the opposite page is a cut which will give an idea of the 
Bridesburg Manufacturing Company’s Muslin Loom. These 
looms will run 160 picks per minute, producing 9 Ibs. of muslin 
¢ wide, 64 picks to the inch per day. On the next leaf to that 
of the muslin loom is a cut of Jenks’ Gingham Loom which is 
considered to be the best of its class, this loom will run 130 picks 
per minute. 


If the South shall decide, as she ought to decide, to diversify 
her industry, and particularly to avail herself of her advantage 
over the world of manufacturing her cotton as it were on the 
very ground on which it grows, it will be a question of grave 
consequence to her to decide, where she will buy her machinery. 
The true solution of this question assuredly will not be found 
in a comparison of price-lists. The manufacturer who shall start 
a mill upon the cheapest of three or four competing outfits of 
machinery may easily be undersold by a neighbor who buys the 
dearest. The cheapest machinery ts the BEST machinery. This is a 
fundamental law in cotton manufacturing, and disregard of it in 
starting a factory will inevitably be punished. Where then shall 
Southerners buy? Without hesitation we say, buy in the 
United States—and for these reasons : 
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I. American machinery is more largely improved, much lighter, 
much neater, made of better iron, easier to manage, cheaper to 
run, and will turn off more work of equal excellence than any 
English machinery ever built. 


II. The wisest and most successful manufacturers in the North- 
ern States have always stocked their mills with American ma- 
chinery, save when, during the war, they were compelled to go 
abroad by their inability to get their orders promptly filled at 
home. They were in a hurry to harvest the high war prices 
and took what machines they could get. 


III. Since the close of the war and since cotton manufacturin 
has returned to its normal profits, mill-owners have contiitaiel 
to throw out English cards, drawing frames, slubbers, and speed- 
ers which they had been persuaded or forced to buy, and are 
substituting American in their place. 


IV. The whole range of English machinery is heavy and re- 
quires great power. Their cotton machinery, unimproved by the 
adoption of American inventions, is clumsy and weighty to the 
degree that might be expected in a country where steam and 
human labor cost but little and iron and coal are at their mini- 
mum value, Many American improvements for which patents 
have been taken out in England are inaccessible to the British 
machine manufacturers. 


We are clear in regard to the policy of buying in this country 
instead of abroad. If any of our readers are in doubt about it, 
there is an easy and a certain way to solve this doubt. Go 
to the great Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire cotton mills, and look, examine and 
inquire. Ask about the comparative qualities of British and 
American machinery, obtain results, compare information, then 
buy the best. We aes that you will buy in the United States. 
But satisfy yourself in this practical and certain way. If _ 
man shall, after such an investigation, decide to purchase Englis 
machinery, he can do so here with advantage. Thrown-out 
machines can be bought at a large discount upon the original 
invoiced cost. But manufacture, men of the South, manufacture ! 
The recovery of our wealth and power and the maintenance of 
our natural position in the Confederacy depend upon the 
diversification of our agriculture with mechanical industry. 
What testimony, what argument, what demonstration, are 
compacted in this table of the Internal Revenue Commission, 
published to show that the ability of the people of the 
different States to pay taxes is in’ proportion to the quantity 
and variety of the products which they manufacture, and that 
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the quantity of production depends on the extent to which it is 


diversified : 
Manufactures and Per Internal Taxes Tax'n 
STATES. Population. Products, Capita. paid in 1864. per Capita. 


Rhode Island.... 174,620 $2,797,893 ! $38,946,846 $22.58 
Massachusetts ... 1,231,066 f 23,250,866 18.83 
Connecticut 460,147 3 6,009,998 13.04 
New York....... 3,880,735 ‘ 48,940,566 12.60 
N. Hampshire... 326,072 : 8,424,917 10.47 
New Jersey 672,035 f 7,157,012 10.64 


Pennsylvania ... 27,811,537 
Maryland...... 4,966,085 


Ohio 15,296,123 
ae EE 9,174,370 
5,243,540 
4,591,346 
2,544,025 
4,571,521 
2,408,367 

773,658 
1,175,200 
1,516,967 


Bi 


Kentucky 
Michigan 
Indiana ......... 


S2SeSeeeza 


_ 
— 


868,263 
Tennessee....... 1,055,829 


SheeeSeeses 


& 


ART. IX.—MEMOIR OF BISHOP ELLIOTT. 


By special request of an esteemed friend and correspondent in South Ca- 
rolina, we make room for the eloquent memoir of the late Bishop Elliott, 
read before, and unanimously adopted by, a meeting of the Alumni of the 
South Carolina College, who had been members of his classes while he filled 
the Professorship of Sacred Literature and the Evidences of Christianity in 
that Institution. 

We have an abiding recollection of the awe-inspiring surroundings which 
made the last discourse we listened to from the lips of this distinguished 
prelate peculiarly affecting. Unusual elements of interest conspired to 
render the occasion memorable. In front of the speaker lay the coffined re- 
mains of the Christian soldier, the chivalric warrior, the high-toned, pure 
and venerated Bishop of Louisiana, Lieut.-General Polk. Who that gazed 
upon the ashes of the dead on that occasion, or dwelt upon the subdued elo- 
quence and lofty inspiration of the eulogist, could doubt the justice of a 
cause that could win to its support the influence and the prayers of two such 
men? Verily, the dispensations of Providence are beyond the ken of human 
wisdom, and we feel with the poet, that, 

“'There’s somewhat in this world amiss, 
Shall be unriddled by and by.” 


“The Right Reverend Stephen Elliott, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Georgia, died suddenly last evening,” were the sad tidings 
which, on the morning of the 22d of December, 1866, were 
borne through the land on the wings of the swift and mysterious 
messenger of these latter days. Thrice during the past year has 
this honored name been borne in mourning on its wings, and 
each time with words of honor, regard and profoundest respect. 
On the first occasion the young hero and soldier was “laid 
gently and reverently upon the om of the State he loved,” 
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But a few days later and his honored and scholarly father, who 
had trained him for his high duties, and who could truly and 
proudly say with Lord Ormond, “I would not give my dead son 
for any living son in Christendom,” was laid by his side, and now 
again the shining name of his noble kinsman, Georgia’s great 
bishop, is added to the fatal list. This last startling message 
earried gloom and sorrow throughout the limits of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and we have reason to believe to many other 
portions of our Southern land besides, and even, perhaps, to 
some hearts and homes of the Northern clime. Men seeking for 
sympathy met and repeated the mournful intelligence, and the 
mute but eloquent gesture = one gave token of their love and 
reverence for a great and good man thus snatched away, and of 
their bitter sense of irreparable loss and bereavement. 

It was keenly felt that a brilliant light and shining representa- 
tive of Southern life, society, tradition and history was suddenly 
gone, and that from churches, and States, and disciples, and 
friends, a prop upon which they had used to lean had silentl 
sunk away, and that they must Rendedorth learn to stand in their 
own strength, or look elsewhere for support. . And in the first 
blindness of their grief they knew not where to look, The 
church which he governed will mourn the loss of the calm, clear, 
just and graceful wisdom which guided her, and the great heart 
which cheered her. The society in which he moved, and of 
which he was a brilliant representative, will lament that its 

ride and ornament is veiled. Many a younger man, struggling 
in the battle of life, will miss his voice from among the good and 
wise, whose approbation is reward, whose praise is wealth. 
And hundreds have lost forever their friend, example, teacher, 
guide and comforter—a comforter whose rich, sweet, happy 
voice of itself brought cheer and hope amidst. sorrow and des- 
pondency. 

It has seemed to us a very sad but grateful duty, and not 
without its healthy uses, to fix in the memory of those who 
knew and loved him, a brief outline of the life and character 
of the distinguished Prelate whose death is thus recorded, and 
whose funeral obsequies have just been closed; and to preserve, 
for the use and guidance of a younger generation who never saw 
his face or heard his voice, if but an imperfect portrait of this 
pure teacher of truth and graceful leader of men, standing, like 
Saul in stature and intellect, “from his shoulders and upwards 
higher than any of the people.” 

The Right Reverend Stephen Elliott, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Georgia, was born in the town of Beaufort, South Carolina, 
on the 3lst August, 1806. He was the eldest son of Stephen 
Elliott, of South Carolina, who was known in that day as the 
ripe scholar, the eloquent talker, and the enthusiastic student of 
science, especially of the beautiful science of Botany, whose 
name and character is among the grateful traditions of the day 
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and the society in which he lived. His mother was Esther 
Habersham, of Georgia; and his family have ever since main- 
ope close and affectionate relations with that great State. 

e himself always claimed that he belonged to both States. 
And especially after he was called to preside over the Diocese 
of Georgia, with that gracious wisdom which was eminently 
characteristic of the man, it was his habit freely and heartily to 
declare that he was a true son of Georgia, and that he was ready 
to serve her with the love of a grateful child as well as that of a 
faithful Bishop. 

When his father removed to Charleston, in 1812, to become 
the president of the Bank of the State of South Carolina, he 
came with him-and was prepared for college at the school of Mr. 
Hurlbut, at that time a distinguished and successful teacher in 
this city. In the fall of 1822, he went to Harvard College and 
entered the Sophomore Class in that institution. He remained 
at Harvard until the fall of 1823, when, at the desire of his 
father, who wished him to graduate in his native State, he re- 
turned home, and in November of that year, was admitted to 
the Junior Class of the South Carolina College. Among his 
Classmates there were the gifted writer and eloquent orator, the 
late Hon. James H. Hammond, and the learned and distinguished 
Judge, the late Hon. Thomas J. Withers. He graduated in 1825 
with the third honor of his class. Upon his graduation he was 
bred to the bar in the office of the lamented James L. Pettigru, 
for whom he retained through life a most affectionate reverence 
and regard. He was admitted to practice, it is believed, in 1827. 

It was at this period of his life that the great political questions 
of State Sovereignty and Free Trade arose, and shook the coun- 
try by the tremendous weight and magnitude of the argument. 
The ardent and talented young scholar and lawyer took a keen 
and active interest in the momentous issues of that high debate. 
He was a States’ Rights man in the highest meaning of those 
words, and was through life the warm and unwavering supporter 
of that school of political doctrine. He believed in the simple 
story of the sovereignty of the States, as told in re child’s 
history of the early settlement of the colonies, and the later in- 
dependence of these States. He believed that this sovereignty 
was the true, and almost the only conservative element of the 
Constitution, and the only effective check upon the usurpations 
of the central government, when the latter should be controlled 
by the mad passions of party or the wild delusions of the popu- 
lace—that conservative element which alone made a free and 
magnificent republic possible. He believed that the liberties of 
the States was the heaven-given shield of the liberties of the 
peoples; that the freedom of the Union was the real strength 
and perfect health of the Union. He loved his own State very 
dearly, and he believed that an honest, genuine and practical 
love of the country was best felt and expressed in a just and 
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generous love of the State. Call this weak, call this narrow, if 
you piease, but it is the weakness and narrowness of nature, 
which is stronger and broader than the fictions of men, which is 
deeper than the creed of the philosopher and wiser than the cal- 
culations of the statesman. It is nature’s sacred and unchange- 
able love of the child for his home, and through his home for fis 
fatherland. But'we will not wrangle over his bier to pass judg- 
ment on these opinions. It is enough that they were held, and 
are now held by men who have served the whole country with 
unquestioned devotion and illustrious success, and of whom his- 
tory must speak with unqualified honor and respect, and, it may 
be, as the true prophets of the land. 

Tt was at this time, too, that, as the friend and companion of 
the gifted Legare, he took a warm and enthusiastic interest in 
the fortunes of the renowned old Southern Quarterly Review, 
and the brilliant literature it illustrated. It is believed that he 
wrote often and well for its columns, and helped to make it 
what it was. In after years he always spoke with pride and en- 
thusiasm of the power and career of that famous journal, as a 
noble monument of the state of scholarship at that day. 

He practised law in Charleston for several years, when, upon 
the retirement of a distinguished practitioner from the bar of 
Beaufort, he removed to the latter place to succeed to his office 
and business. His return to his birth-place was a happy hour 
for him. He dearly loved the old place and its people. He loved 
the bright waters and the broad bays of the country round; and 
through life it was the delight of the stately Bishop to come 
back among those scenes from time to time, and wandering 
along the neighboring sea shore, breathe again the boisterous 
breath of the Atlantic, while he gathered with the keen zest of 
no mean naturalist the beautiful shells and the curious things 
which the seething surf brought to his feet—nothing loth either 
to join with eager energy in the bold and stirring sports of the 
sturdy young boatmen around him. 

He came back to Beaufort to practice law; but a different des- 
tiny awaited him here. At this time, not long after the period 
when the Church of England had roused itself from its letharg 
toa ee oe and quicker sense of its high mission and duty, an 
the teachers of a more active and energetic faith had become a 
power in the Church; and when the eloquent energies of Chal- 
mers had begun to wake the Church of Scotland from the deep 
slumber of the “ Moderates,” the truths of religion known as 
evangelical were preached with unusual fervency, power and effect 
in the ancient and secluded town of Beaufort. Aside from the 
mysterious breathings of the Divine Spirit,as accepted by many, 
it was a community peculiarly open to impressions from such a 
source. Thoroughly educated, cultivated and refined—isolated 
from the turmoil of life and from the tide of the world—bred to 
a high self-reliant and unflinching sense of duty and a generous 
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devotion to truth—the solemnity and pathos the overwhelming 
obligation, the supreme necessity and the self-sacrificing spirit 
of the doctrines then preached appealed with irresistikle power 
to its people. 

Among a somewhat remarkable group of young men, not un- 
known in the State, who, at that time, made open profession of 
their faith and high resolve, and have since truly kept the word 
and honor they then pledged, was the gifted, accomplished and 
graceful young advocate who had recently come back to his 
early home. Not many days later he turned away from the al- 
lurements of pleasure and the hopes, honors and emoluments of 
public and professional life to enroll himself as a teacher of the 
truths he believed, and a minister at the altars of the church in 
which he worshipped. He was ordained a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church by Bishop Bowen, in the fall of 1835. 
He officiated as Rector of the Parish of Wilton for one month, 
when he was elected by the Trustees of the South Carolina Col- 
lege to the Chair of Sacred Literature and the Evidences of 
Christianity in that Institution, to which also the Chaplaincy of 
the College was attached. 

Thus early was he called to high offices. And perhaps the 
reader who never saw him will follow us more fully and easily 
in what we have further to say, if we here endeavor to describe 
the very striking form and presence of the late Bishop. Long of 
limb and tall of stature, with a full and vigorous frame, thor- 
oughly yet easily erect, with full high brow, finely chiselled fea- 
tures and lofty crest—with a soft, beaming blue eye, and a com- 

lexion fair and fresh, without being ruddy—exquisitely graceful 
in his carriage, and quiet and easy in his movement, with his 
thin dark hair floating lightly around and from his head—his 
was a figure as he passed along the crowded thoroughfare, upon 
which men turned to gaze, and the eyes of women rested with 
tenderness and veneration. 

His presence, though graceful, was eminently dignified and 
commanding, It quietly expressed a very sensitive deference 
for the opinions and feelings of others—ready to hear and quick 
to appreciate—yet a full and steady reliance on himself. It is 
told of him that once at a country tavern, where he had stopped 
for the night, a poor inebriate was recklessly bantering the by- 
standers, when his attention was arrested by the appearance of 
the stately Bishop, and awed and sobered for the moment by his 
commanding look and towering form, he turned to him and ex- 
claimed, “ And who are you? Are you a Judge? or a member 
of Congress? or Governor of the State ? Well if you aint any 
of these you ought to be!” That which was felt by this poor 
fellow has been felt by the highest and wisest and best in the 
land in the same presence, Often have we watched that tall and 
graceful figure come swinging along the College grounds in 
company with grave professor or cheerful student, in serious 
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talk or with his rich, soft, hearty laugh ringing out at some merry 
jest, and being conscious that a living grace was added to the 
picturesque scene within the bounds of the venerable school. 

It must be left to his biographer to speak fully of his career as 
a Professor, and of the manner in which he performed the duties 
of his chair. We can only say that the number of those who 
learned to love, honor and revere him there, is the whole number 
of those whose names stand upon the roll of those bright days 
of the proud old College, as well as all who watched and cher- 
ished its progress at that time. He yearned to make it a school 
of high learning, a rich source of truth and refinement, and the 
centre of a generous and intellectual citizenship to the State. 

“Will you let other States breed your scholars ?” exclaimed 
he, on one occasion to one of the classes, “and will you be con- 
tent to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to them?” In 
his own person he showed them how high and gracious and pre- 
cious a thing was the pure gift of learning and the culture of 
letters, the charm and the power of the scholar. 

In the lecture room his clear and vigorous analysis, and his 
rich, polished, and often passionate words, taught them how to 
think and how to utter their thoughts. His hopeful voice cheered 
everybody. And he here exhibited a marked characteristic of 
his whole life. He deeply and gladly sympathized with every 
aspiration after a higher culture, however humble. He encour- 
aged each to do his best, although that best might be but little. 
To him the aspiration itself was a grace, the effort itself was 
elevating. To him there was every imaginable difference be- 
tween the high aims of even the weak, and the dull recklessness 
of aimless strength. He dearly loved books, to be among them 
and to handle them. He was a connoisseur in print and paper 
and binding. He took an eager and active interest in the new 
library building, whose foundation was laid under his auspices. 
He sedulously watched and pushed forward its construction. 
And when it was finished and all was ready, carefully were the 
books carried under his eye from the old room where they had 
stood so long, to a fitter resting place. Right gladly he called 
his pupils around him to help him to receive and arrange them, 
When the great boxes which contained the recent importations 
of the best and richest English editions of the best and greatest 
authors—brought there by the prodigal bounty of the State to 
her favorite institution—were opened, his enthusiasm broke forth, 
and he dwelt with all a ies delight upon their exquisite 
beauty and inestimable value. And when all the work of ar- 
rangement was nearly done, he turned to the group around him 
and said, in his own rich tender tones, “ Now, young gentlemen, 
I will expect in after years, each one of you who can afford it to 
bring some work of art, some statue, bust or picture to adorn 
these alcoves.” It was thus he taught the young novices of his 
school to love books, and art, and letters and learning. And 
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now we turn sadly away to think how many proud hopes and 
glad anticipations which then swelled in his generons heart have 

een crushed and buried under the power of the conqueror, in 
ruin, grief, desolation and blood. 

But it was for a comparatively brief period that he was per- 
mitted to fill the Professor’s chair, The Church at whose altar 
he served, and to whose ministry he had been ordained, sum- 
moned him to her work. She called him to a higher and larger 
sphere of usefulness. He obeyed without a question. In the 
summer of 1840 he was elected the first Bishop of Georgia. In 
December of the same year, not without some natural regrets, 
he took leave of the Cullis, which he had loved and served so 
well, and early in 1841 he was consecrated to his Bishopric. 

It is not for us to speak of the manner in which the duties of 
his holy office were discharged. The task of organizing and 
building up a new Diocese was a trying one. Of the manner in 
which it was performed his Church and Diocese must speak. 
We know that his diocese loved him sincerely, and was heartily 

roud of him. It has recently declared its sense of bereavement 
at his death, “as too deep to find expression in the common 
terms of grief and mourning ;” and that they “desire to place on 
record their high appreciation of his remarkable qualifications 
for the Episcopal Sihee, exercised for more than twent pong 
years ; his profound acquaintance with human and divine learn- 
ing ; his Fie =i power as a preacher of the Gospel of the 
grace of God; his keen insight into the motives and instincts of 
men; his tact and ability in administering his Diocese; his 
watchfulness and tender sympathy for all the flock committed 
to his care; his interest in the welfare of our colored population ; 
his careful avoidance of party issues and all extremes in doctrine, 
discipline and worship, and his cautious endeavors to pursue the 
quiet, conservative paths trodden by the wisest and most hon- 
ored Fathers of the American Church.” His Church will doubt- 
less speak at another time. 

As a pulpit orator, without aiming to be subtle or metaphysi- 
cally profound, he was clear, vigorous, eloquent, and often strik- 
ingly original in the defence and illustration of accepted truth, 
His style was passionate as well as exceedingly pure and graceful 
—rather the rich, massive and commanding manner of Milton, 
South, Ben Jonson and Jeremy Taylor, than that of the polished 
wits and rae essayists of Queen Anne’s reign, with some 
touch also of the quaintness of those earlier worthies, To his 
students he always commended the first as the better models. It 
was in the earlier days of his Episcopal administration that he 
sacrificed his private fortune, and reduced himself to poverty 
and want in his uncalculating efforts to establish an eminent 
school for female education at Montpelier, in the State of Geor- 
gia; and it was at a later period that, in the same spirit of gen- 
erous and untiring devotion to the cause of education, together 
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with the heroic Bishop of Louisiana, and the gentle and eloquent 
Bishop of 'Tennessee—and when these three stately men stood 
together it was a striking group for the painter’s pencil—he pro- 
jected and labored earnestly to lay the foundation of a great 
Southern University, which he trusted would one day become a 
beneficent centre of learning and letters to our Southern land. 
And this he did in no spirit of narrow prejudice against other 
sections or other seats of learning. As we have said before, he 
did indeed dearly love the South, He cherished and honored 
her traditional spirit of social order and conservative republican 
liberty. He believed that there was much that was peculiar 
and valuable in the life, society, character, traditions and his- 
tory of her people that ought to be fostered and sheltered. But, 
besides, he was also firmly persuaded, that even as regards the 
development of a national life, embracing all sections and lati- 
tudes of the Union, a better, healthier and nobler national life 
and character would be developed by the establishment of many 
centres of wealth, power, education and influence, than could be 
produced under a system by which whole territories—equal each 
of them in extent to great Kuropean kingdoms—should be over- 
shadowed, provincialized, and materially, morally and intellec- 
tually enfeebled and impoverished by an abject dependence on 
one stupendous, turbulent, and despotic centre of commerce, 
arts, manufactures, publication, science, literature, learning and 
— It was in this faith that he labored so earnestly 

r the establishment of a great Southern school as a balance of 
power in the country. 

The work was begun, But the fair prospects of the enter- 
prise were blighted by the opening of that tremendous oe 
for the political independence of these Southern States—their 
society, institutions, civilization, constitutional law and tradi- 
tional policy—which was to agitate and overshadow the closing 
scenes of his life. In this struggle, holding the views of public 
law and policy which he did, trained in the political school to 
which we have referred, it was not difficult to see where Bishop 
Elliott would stand. 

But the story is too sad to dwell upon. He shared in the 
labors of a thousand other heroes who suffered, or bled, or died, 
all in vain. He placed his church by the side of the State. He 
cheered and comforted his suffering, bleeding, fainting people 
with words of the deepest pathos and tenderness. He sent his 
sons to the battle with his pure kiss on their brows and a father’s 
blessing in their hearts. And when all was over—and all in vain 
—and the cause was lost, he bowed his head without a murmur 
to the will of his God, and turned to the new duties which lay 
before him with the hope and energy of an unflinching faith and 
the calm dignity of an unconquered heart. 

In looking back at the life of Bishop Elliott, there are one or 
two points of his character upon which it will be grateful to touch, 
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In Church and State he was eminently conservative. He 
dearly loved that which was old as well as excellent—the truth 
and the practice that is taught by ancient precedent and estab- 
lished by ancient custom. But so ardent a temper, and a nature 
so sensitive, sesthetic and enthusiastic, could not but sympathize 
with all honest and genuine progress. In matters of religious 
faith he rested in revelation—believing that a creed was perfect 
at the time it was revealed. In ae of public liberty he 
rested immovably in eer principles. But in other matters of 
Church and State he clung to the ancient landmarks of history, 
rather as.tests by which to measure the truth and the earnestness 
of the new an ag omnes than as impassable barriers to 
change. And in the fields of science, and commercial and mate- 
rial progress, he was full of enterprise and enthusiasm, and pas- 
sionately anxious that his fair Southern land should press forward 
with unflagging stride in the great march of modern civilization. 
His, too, was an exceedingly happy temper. “The lines have 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,” were words which not unfre- 
quently dropped from him in confidential intercourse. It was 
this buoyant, happy nature which so often brought the healing of 
life to the sad and wounded spirits of his people. Doubtless 
there was in this a deeper, ghostly joy in his holy office on which 
we dwell reverently, but there was also, we can see, a human 
and exulting gladness in the vigorous exercise of his intellectual 
gifts, and in the beneficent use of the graceful power which he 
wielded, 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character,.and the nur- 
ture, culture and graces of the distinguished Prelate for whom 
Georgia mourns. 

In contemplating his character, we feel that he was the repre- 
sentative of much that is highest and best in Southern society ; 
and we rejoice that so much at least of Southern history is safe 
beyond danger or question. Such a life and character is itself 
the full and sufficient answer to one of the ignorant slanders of 
the philanthropists of these latter days. They have declared 
that our form of society was debasing to the negro, and perni- 
cious to the white race. Well, let us see. We received from 
the coast of Africa about one million of degraded savages; and, 
under our generous care and wholesome discipline, they grew to 
be four millions of skillful, thrifty, cheerful onl industrious labor- 
ers—a larger number of civilized and Christianized people than 
have ever been reclaimed from amongst the heathen since the 
early wie of Christianity. We received them black, wool-haired, 
naked, debased, brutish and repulsive people—to whom chastity 
was an unknown virtue and a strange idea, and honesty was the 
fear of punishment or the want of opportunity—whose notion of 
public justice was the trial by poison, who spoke gullah, believed 
in greegrees, and alone of human kind worshipped the Evil Spirit. 
By our mingled kindness and discipline, by our justice and 
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our gentleness, we made them such a people as to call forth the 
extravagant eulogies of our enemies themselves, who now claim 
for them the full rights and highest privileges of the proudest 
and most enlightened American citizen. These eulogies may be, 
in a measure, unmerited and these claims unfounded. But what 
these people are all can see; and such as they are, we, under 
God’s Providence, made them. Nor will these, our accusers, 
dare to claim that they have ever contributed a man or a dollar 
to the work, while eminent scholars of the South, like our Bishop, 
as masters and teachers, were conspicuous laborers in the merci- 
ful but humble task. And, again, it is these whom they libel as 
the depraved white race of the South, who have not only thus 
subdued the savage to a merciful law, and reclaimed him to a 
civilized life, but it is this race, too, which in the late fearful 
struggle for constitutional liberty, was precipitated almost en 
masse into the contest; its bone and sinew have stood upon the 
battle-field. And it is not saying too much to say that they have 
there challenged the respect and admiration of the world. And 
since the time when they declared that “ hopeless war is a crime,” 
they have not only by the mere force of their character -main- 
tained a just and quiet control over the emancipated slaves, but 
their jntelligent submission to necessity, their obedience to law, 
and their regard to social order, combined with a firm self-respect, 
have merited the approbation of all men, And the “dear women 
of the South” have not only, from the olden times to this day, 
filled our Southern land with pure and happy homes, but their 
conduct in that same gigantic conflict has drawn forth the grate- 
ful and unmeasured praise of their captive chief, who has de- 
clared that in his judgment, they “deserved to take rank with 
the highest heroines of the grandest days of the greatest coun- 
tries.” And when now we come to the higher forms of a culti- 
vated social life and beneficent civilization, and consider the 
representative men of the South, it is this accusation that makes 
us rejoice that nothing can rob us of the life and labors, the 
name and the fame of Georgia’s dead Bishop and men like him. 
And when the representatives of these Southern Dioceses shall 
again enter that august council of the Ot\urch, which will meet 
some two years hence, they will think mournfully and regretfully 
of him who, by right of age and service, would have stood at 
their head. ‘They will recall the exquisite grace, the sensitive 
delicacy, the lofty wisdom and charity, the calm dignity, the 
unblenching crest, and the commanding presence which could 
neither be overawed by the disapprobation of others, nor yet 
could ever needlessly and unbecomingly offend their opinions or 
provoke their prejudices, May the full and complete folds of his 
shining mantle fall on other shoulders equal to the high office 
which would have devolved upon him! 

In looking at his completed life, there was one remarkable 
gift of this remarkable man on which we dwell with deep and 
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grateful emotion, and which all who ever knew him will recog- 
nize at once. Wespeask of the thorough humanity of his nature ; 
and by this we mean the wealth and strength, the width and 
fullness of the deep human sympathies in which the learning 
wisdom and graces of his nature were veiled—veiled as light is 
veiled in color—as thought is veiled in words—as feeling is 
veiled in music. His life seems to have been the rich, healthy 
growth of early training and happy influences. He grew as the 
tree grows from the bursting germ, outwards and upwards, year 
by year, circle upon circle, into strength and majesty, yet, with 
the life and form of the germ all there, with the fibre and firm- 
ness of each circle there, all thoroughly sound, sound to the core 
—all lending strength to its growth, proportion to its column, 
and grandeur to its sheltering arms. His childhood took on his 
boyhood, and his boyhood his manhood, and his manhood passed 
into the wisdom of years, all complete in the fullness of that 
great and bounteous nature, whose deep, broad, human sympa- 
thies thus made him the friend and companion of all ages, classes 
and conditions of men—made him, too, as mindful of the gentle 
courtesies and sweet charities of life with little boys and girls 
and humble men, as he was easily at home, amidst the grander 
scenes of social and official intercourse with the wise, the great, 
the learned and honored in the land. 

Doubtless to the eye of that Omniscience which heeds the life 
and service, the death and fall of the humblest sparrow, among 
all the feathered tribes that praise Him, the whole life of man is 
the man. As the spirit of the living man penetrates, and is 
bounded by every nerve and atom of his living body, so to that 
eye the soul of every man is incarnate in his life from the first 
wail of the infant to the last sigh before the grave, which thus 
completes the full measure of his being, and the perfect “ image 
and superscription” of his identity. So, to some special natures, 
it is given to carry in their memory a clear and sensitive con- 
sciousness of each period of their lives, and each vital shape of 
their humanity. And thus did the gifted man whom we mourn 
seem to have grasped the full outline of his own life, and with 
the sensitive glance of genius, conceived and realized each part ; 
and character in which he had lived, and was thus vividly con- ' 
scious of himself to himself. His merry childhood, his bound- 
ing boyhood, his lusty youth and aspiring manhood, were all the 
familiar companions and friends of the genial man, the allies and 
counsellors of the august sage. And so the bappy child that 
climbed to his breast, laughed and kissed with the happy child 
which, as from a mirror, laughed and kissed back again; and 
the gallant boy shouted to the bright lover of fun within, who 
shouted back in echo; and the vigorous youth felt his out- 
stretched hand clasped by the hand of a companion whose steady 
grasp closed faithfully over his own. And the pale and impas- 
sioned student met the answering glance of youthful student 
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with “ eyes of speculation” rapt in study. And the struggling 
man found, in this wise confessor, one who could understand the 
story of his life because he retained a vivid memory of his own. 
Higher than all he seemed to have kept the memory of mother 
and sister, and the shrinking maiden might look into that loving 
heart without faltering, to see a pure, sweet image of herself 
reflected there, and to feel that she shared in the knight ten- 
derness for the ideal woman there enshrined. But yet dessa 
and holier still was kept the memory of his own errors and frail- 
ties ; and the penitent Magdalen and the contrite man found, in 
that true soul, a fellow-sinner who knew how to forgive, as he 
had known what it is to be forgiven. 

It was this humanity of his nature, these pure, strong earthl 
sympathies, this veil of the flesh, in which his piety was clothed, 
which added so much to the power of his life and doctrine. His 
was, indeed, a truly and deeply spiritual life in the religious 
sense of that word. But there was, besides this, a human soul- 
fulness, a sensitive sympathy with all that was charming in na- 
ture, beautiful in art, inspiring in life, or useful to his country, 
which won for him the regard and affection of men who were 
atterwards subdued by the teachings of his faith and the exam- 
ples of his piety. Thus, it often happened that the generous host 
or the genial friend who received him as the gentleman, the 
scholar, the lover of art, the student of science, or the unselfish 
patriot, learned to know that there was something deeper and 
holier still; and it softly stole upon his consciousness that, in 
entertaining this gifted stranger, he had “ entertained an*angel 
unawares.” Nor was the grateful influence of his teaching less 
felt because it was thus associated with the human sympathies 
of common interests, the winning courtesy of a gentleman, the 
charms of a graceful nature, and the strength of a vigorous and 
comprehensive intellect, 

His death was very sudden. And yet, to those who knew and 
considered the man, it was what might have been looked for. 
We have said that his life was the rich growth of the cherished 
memories of the past. And the tempest of desolation and ruin 
which had scourged the face of his loved Southern land, had torn 
also through the branches of this stately tree and strained it 
to its foundations. The scathing bolts of war had fallen deep 
amidst its roots. Many ties of kindred had been broken. Many 
proud and generous associations with the past had been de- 
stroyed. The homes of many of his blood and lineage had been 
made desolate; the accustomed fires of their hearths had gone 
out in bitter ashes, and their sons and daughters were wander- 
ing among strangers. His hope of constitutional liberty had 
been defeated. His aspirations for his country had been blighted. 
Thus, all unseen, the great roots of his life were snapped, and 
the rich sources of his strength were dried up. And, although 
like a beautiful tree, with its roots all broken and bruised, « 
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still for a time steod poised in the perfect balance of his charac- 
ter and the symmetrical proportions of his nature, yet the great 
props of his life had been cohen away. And so it cet ew that 
stirred by some cold, mysterious breath of the nig t, with the 
growth and foliage of bis life all heavy with the dew of Heav- 
enly cares, he tottered and fell—fell with perhaps one last loving 
pang for the cruel blow with which his sudden and resounding 
fall was to crash upon the trembling hearts of churches and 
States and friends and family. 

And thus he lay in the majesty of death; and little children 
and pure women, young men and old, the meek and the gentle, 
the proud and the lowly, the rich and the poor, the great and 
the wise, bishops, priests, soldiers, scholars and statesmen, came 
to mourn around the bier of noble Georgia’s dead Bishop. 

Fortuna non mutat genus was the rallying ery of the ancient 
worthies ; and amidst the social change, private ruin and politi- 
cal disaster which surround them, let those who bear the un- 
sullied name of the saintly knight, who, in full armor, has thus 
fallen on sleep, and names like his, remember, let every true 
Southern heart still remember—Fortuna non mutat genus. 


ART. X.—MORAL PHILOSOPHIES. 


1. Humanics.—By J. Wharton Collins, oe of Louisiana. 

2. The Harmony of Creation—By W. Archer Cocke, of Florida. 

W« do not know what the experience of other authors has 
been, but we have always found it necessary to invent a new 
word or phrase when we attempted to expound a new theory, 
thought, or idea. Instead of suspecting an author of a love for 
pedantic display, and of being repelled from reading his book, 
because he coins a term to express and define its subject, we 
usually consider it as prima facie evidence, that his subject is a 
new one, for which our existing vocabulary furnishes no suffi- 
ciently accurate terminology. With these prepossessions we 
took up Mr. Collins’ book on “ Humanics,” and have not been 
disappointed in its perusal. “Humanics,” in the breadth, pre- 
cision and analytical accuracy and exhaustiveness with which he 
has treated a new thought, a new subject, and one which not 
only justified, but necessitated the coinage of a new term. It is 
a subject, too, of the profoundest interest, for “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” Not merely the study of his moral nature, 
as Pope suggests in this quotation, but of his vegetable, his 
animal, his intellectual, his individual, his gregarious or social, 
and his religious nature. It is in this latter sense that Mr. Col- 
lins adopts these words of Pope as the motto of his work. No 
word or phrase in the English language could accurately express 
and define a programme so broad, ont none could be invented 
80 expressive and appropriate as “ Humanics.” 
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Had our author done no more than to suggest this new and 
interesting field for scientific exploration and development, he 
would have deserved well of mankind. But he has done much 
more, for he has explored and developed much of the field him- 
self, furnished much new and useful information, and treated his 
whole subject with great ingenuity, vast and accurate learning, 
metaphysical subtlety, and lucid analytical logic. We are not a 
convert to all the theories which he ineidentally suggests or 
elaborates, (and this may be because we are not so learned and 
philosophic as he,) but we have learned much from his book, and 
it has furnished us, what few books now-a-days furnish, a great 
deal of food for thought. 

It was published, it seems, as far back as 1860, We presume 
that the intervention of the war, and of military rule since the 
war, have so monopolized and engrossed public attention as to 
withhold or withdraw from it that publicity and interest, which, 
under other circumstances it would have elicited, for we consider 
it, at least in its ethical and purely metaphysical phases, as the 
ablest and most valuable production that has yet emanated from 
the American press. 

In the first part of his work the author treats of man’s mere 
vegetable nature, and it will surprise the ordinary reader to find 
in how many respects man is a mere vegetable. Man’s animal 
nature has been subject of observation and reflection by all men, 
from the earliest times, but it is only of late that science has 
turned attention to his mere vegetable nature, He says: 

“ Plants are capable of— 

“1st. Absorption and evolution of heat, light and electricity. 

“2d. Respiration of aerial gases. 

“3d. Ingestion and preparation of aliment. 

“4th. Circulation of nutritive aliments, 

“5th. Assimilation and growth. 

“6th. Evolution and radiation of heat, light and electricity. 

“7th. Exhalation of aerial gases, 

“8th. Secretion and excretion. 

“9th. Generation and reproduction. 

“10th. Dormancy and death. 

“ Plants have functions common also to animals, as if a plant 
were to that extent an animal; or, as if an animal were to that 
extent a plant. 1, The plant gathers warmth, etc.; 2. Breathes ; 
3. Eats and drinks; 4, Bleeds; 5. Digests and assimilates; 6. 
Radiates; 7. Exhales; 8. Sweats; 9. Copulates and breeds; 10. 
Sleeps and dies, and in these respects, plants are alike to animals. 

“The fact that the plant eats and expires the very things which 
animals excrete and exhale, not only furnishes a beautiful example 
of the economy, equipoise and co-ordination of nature, but also 
makes proof of a correspondence of functions in the two king- 
doms of the organic world.” 

Men, in the exercise of these various functions, which are 
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common to them with plants, exercise no thought, reason or 
volition, but are mere automatic, acted on and moved by ex- 
traneous forces. To this extent men are mere vegetables. The 
author proceeds to expound and illustrate these propositions at 
considerable length. Plants have, he says, life or vitality in 
eommon with animals and men, but do not possess sensation. 
Animals have life and sensation, but no thought. Man is en- 
dowed with thought as well as with sensation and vitality. The 
theory is at least plausible, and if not entirely and accurately 
true, it contains much that is both true and instructive. 

We cannot agree with our author in the narrow limits that he 
assigns to human instincts. We do not believe with the peri- 
patetics in innate ideas, nor with Locke and most modern philoso- 
phers, that our knowledge of the external world is acquired by 
observation, reason and reflection. If this latter proposition 
were true, then children from birth until five years of age are 
better reasoners, more rapidly and accurately logical, than in all 
of after life, for they acquire more useful knowledge up to that 
age than in all of after life. This knowledge they acquire from 
observation, memory and instinct. It is forced upon them, ac- 
quired inyoluntarily, intuitively and without reflection or intel- 
lectual effort of any kind. It is mere educated instinct; for we 
know from the actions of domestic animals, that instinct is edu- 
catable. Man’s instincts, except that of sucking, are not born 
with him, but furnished to him by nature as fast as he needs 
them. He walks instinctively without a knowledge of anatomy, 
or of the laws of mechanic forces, and sees Macclnleatiaa! 
without having learned the science of optics, and learns to tal 
before he learns grammar or lexicography. He does not go out to 
search for knowledge as do scholars, logicians and philosophers, 
but knowledge comes to him unsought and without reflection. 
His judgments and opinions are not the results of logical induc- 
tion or deduction, but are intuitively and unconsciously forced 
upon him by extraneous causes. Every one must have observed 
that the most judicious and practical men are generally those 
who can give no reasons for their judgments and opinions, or 
who give wrong ones. It is mere instinct that controls the con- 
duct of such men, or at least a large per centage of instinct and 
a very slight one of reason. Children grow up more slowly 
than other animals, and therefore their instincts are developed 
more slowly. Birds like the partridge and barn fowl, that have 
from birth to provide for themselves, seem to be furnished at 
birth with fully-developed instincts, whilst sucking animals more 
slowly acquire them. The dog, the most sagacious of animals in 
after life, is at birth almost as void of instinct as a human infant. 
Children acquire practical knowledge by mere unconscious and 
involuntary observation whilst very young, and should not be 
shut up in school and excluded from these easy and natural 
avenues to knowledge, in order to command attention and 
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observation, and acquire knowledge by reflection and ratioci- 
nation. 

We will not attempt to define the line that separates instinct 
from reason, but agree with Falstaff, “that instinct is a great 
thing,” a much greater, more useful and necessary thing than 
ever-erring and deceptive reason. The animal man, like other 
animals, might sustain life without the faculty of reason. With- 
out his instincts he would perish. It seems to us that most of 
our habitual actions, proceeding at first from reason, reflection 
and calculation become in time, by continued practice, instinctive 
and independent of volitions, We eat, we poise ourselves in 
walking or riding. We touch the keys of the piano, and per- 
form on other musical instruments instinctively, after long prac- 
tice. Our first argument as a lawyer was in defence of a black- 
smith, who at a single blow with a stick held in his left hand, 
had killed a man who was threatening to assault him. We con- 
tended, that from habit, he struck hard blows with his left hand, 
and that the intention to kill could not be necessarily inferred 
from the force of the blow, as it should be in ordinary cases. 
We succeeded in the defence. That is, got him whipped and 
cleared. Most industrial operations, whether agricultural or 
mechanical, also become from. long habit, instinctive. We, for 
the most part, read and write instinctively. We do not reason 
over each letter, word and syllable as children do, when they 
begin to learn. Reason is of little practical use until it has 
ripened into instinct. 

We think the recognition by the author of Phrenology and 
Mesmerism, either as sciences’ or facts, are blemishes upon his 
otherwise aceurate and strictly philosophic work. Witchcraft, 
two centuries since, was much better attested, and more gener- 
ally credited than either of these pretended arts or sciences, yet 
the philosopher who should embrace witchcraft within his pro- 
gramme of facts, arts, or sciences, would forfeit, or at least, im- 
pair, his reputation. 

We agree with the author that: “It is time that men of true 
science, strict observation and logical intellect, should examine 
these (asserted) facts, and assign them their real value and 
place.” Yet until this is done, we think philosophy should 
wholly ignore them. Mr. Collins seems aware of this, for he 
says: “ Here we should note a class of facts of the greatest im- 
portance to the philosophy of sensation and of thought—it is 
that crude collection which constitutes the scienee or art of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, Spiritualism, &c. Left in the hands of charla- 
tanism, credulity and superstition, the real facts which these 
pseudo sciences possess have been so intermixed with errors 
and falsehoods, with so many gratuitous assumptions and im- 
aginings, that the majority of serious and practical minds have 
found it safe to reject the whole. 

This absolute rejection will not, however, bear the test of time 
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and experience, for facts are now and then presented so authen- 
tic, and yet so entirely destroy the routine of classic metaphysics 
and psychology, that to ignore them is to be wilfully blind and 
deaf. ‘The philosoph which omits them must be incomplete, as 
excluding a class of positively-ascertained phenomena. It is 
therefore time that men of true science, strict observation and 
logical intellect, should examine these facts and assign them 
their real value and place. Their positive meaning is to be 
found.” 

“ Among these facts the following is well attested, and may be 
verified: Persons have been found who in certain conditions can 
read with bandaged eyes, see through the thickest substances. 
I have witnessed this phenomenon myself. Here there is a case 
of seeing without eyes—the special organ of vision is dispensed 
with. e same apparently supernatural facts have been wit- 
nessed with regard to the organs of taste, hearing and smell. 
Now how can we explain this physically? I find but one an- 
swer. It is, that there is a central seat of homogeneous substance 
or continuous surface of sensation, which, when excited, dis- 
penses with the medium of the special organs, and performs 
alone their functions. If this be so, here would be another proof 
of the common basis of the senses.” 

We never even detect a single trick of a juggler. The learned 
professor may have been deceived. We do not deny the fact 
that some men can see without eyes. We only for the present, 
and with our limited means of observation, ignore it. 

It is quite as reasonable, renee, oo our experience, and 
instructive, involuntary, necessitous beliefs,) that man should see 
with bandaged eyes, or without eyes, as with eyes uncovered. 
Just as reasonable that we should see, hear, smell and taste with 
our big toes as with our eyes, ears, noses and palates. The facts, 
or phenomena of sensation, are all contrary to reason—super- 
reasonable, and therefore unreasonable, and entirely absurd. 

A distant mountain, dwindled to a mere inverted speck on the 
retina of the eye, has to pass through the opaque optic nerves, 
through the opaque brain, to be reverted and transmitted to the 
mind. To mere reason, this whole process is absurd and impos- 
sible. It is quite as reasonable that we should be able to see 
through opaque bodies, as threugh transparent ones—through a 
bar of iron as through a pane of glass. Everything that exists 
is unreasonable, absurd, impossible; and everything that is 
(merely) reasonable, is false. 

Our author does not place unquestioning or unlimited faith in 
phrenology, yet seems to admit it as an element in his philoso- 
phy. Confined as it is at present to mere craniology, we con- 
sider it bold charlatanry. It is not by any means certain that 
the brain is the sole seat of our moral and intellectual feelings, 
functions, thoughts, passions, affections, &c. The stomach cer- 
tainly has much to do with both mind and morals; and the 
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whole of the human physique modifies and determines to a great 
extent the cast of human character. 

Instinctive, intuitive physiognomy, that at a single “ coup 
d@’oetl” embraces not_only the countenance, but the whole physi- 
cal appearance, and forms from the “ tout ensemble” involunta 
judgments and opinions of character and capacity, is worth all 
the phrenological science in the world. 

e come now to far the most interesting, ingenious, able and 
useful part of the author’s work. This is the distinct enuncia- 
tion of a new system of Ethical Philosophy. He terms it the 
Jesuic Philosophy, or paitocsehy of Jesus, but it is in truth 
Collins’ philosophy of the social feelings. It makes all virtue to 
consist in obedience to the divine precept: “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” The most pious and fastidious Christian, after 
reading this Jesuic Philosophy, will find nothing to object to in 
the title employed. Indeed, we have rarely read so able a trib- 
ute to the truth and beauty of Christianity. The author, in fill- 
ing out his system, superadds, as essential parts of it, Love of 
God and the Spirit of the Holy Ghost. 

The “Social Feeling” is a very vague, unscientific term, and 
as there was no word in any language to express the meaning 
which he intended to convey, he should have coined one, as he 
did the word “ Humanies.” We, many years ago, feeling the 
same want of a word on this subject, coined one, which he is 
welcome to the use of. By social feeling, he means the converse 
or opposite of selfishness. “ Unselfishness” does not supply the 
want. “ Anti-selfishness” exactly and precisely fulfills the pur- 
pose, and that term we, years ago, found it necessary to invent. 

He treats the selfish feeling as evil in itself and the parent of 
all sins; the anti-selfish, or social feeling, as good of itself and 
the source of all the moral virtues, when coupled with religion. 
The theory is very beautiful and seductive; especially as it 
oe to simplify the hitherto complex and perplexing prob- 
ems of the moral and religious worlds. 

The author tells us naively, boldly and truly, that all other 

hilosophers have signally failed in their search for moral truth, 
but that he, and he alone, has discovered it—Eureka! Lo! Be- 
hold! It is a system of philosophy enunciated by Christ and his 
Apostles. Now we do not think that the New Testament con- 
tains, or was intended to promulge, any system of philosophy 
whatever. We shall therefore treat the suggested Jesuic Philos- 
ophy, not as the philosophy of Jesus, but as the philosophy of 
the social feelings, of which Professor Collins is the able, inge- 
nious and timely author. 

We say, timely, because political economy, or free trade, the 
philosophy of human selfishness has fairly eaten out all other 
ethical systems, and some antinomic or antagonizing system to 
balance it, counteract it, and produce a happy mean or equipoise, 
is needed. This prevalent philosophy of selfishness is a half 
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truth, and the professor’s philosophy of anti-selfishness is the 
needed other half of truth. The selfish and social feelings are 
equally vicious and noxious when indulged to excess, equally 
virtuous, useful and healthful when the balance or counterpoise 
between them is properly adjusted, regulated and preserved. 


We hold, then, that the proposed anti-sclfish system is, rela- 
tively, true—positively, false. True, so long as it holds divided 
sway and dominion with free trade, or selfish philosophy. False, 
the moment it drives the selfish system out of the field of morals 
and exercises undivided power. For selfishness, or regard and 
eare of self, is quite as needful and obligatory a human duty, as 
social feeling or anti-selfishness, which regards and takes care of 
others. The individual would perish without the selfish feeling 
and action. Society would cease to exist without the social 
affections, and the charities that proceed from those affections. 
The moral and the physical worlds are governed and controlled 
by innumerable antinomes or oP vosing, yet co-operative laws or 
forees, Man’s nature is half selfish, half social, and moral duty 
consists in moderating the excesses of either of these feelings or 
et veges, and in adjusting and preserving a proper balance 

tween them. No exact or universal rules can be laid down 
for ascertaining, adjusting and preserving the proper balance be- 
tween the infinitely numerous, minute and subtle antinomes 
that sustain vegetable, animal and moral life; no line of univer 
sal and unvarying truth ofrectitude has ever been, or ever will 
be discovered in the vegetable, animal or moral kingdom—in 
agriculture, medicine, law or ethics. 

In morals we are continually running from one excess to the 
opposite excess, continually crossing the line of truth and recti- 
tude, but never treading it, because we can never know when 
we have arrived at it. Yet we all know when we have departed and 
wandered far from this line, and should try to return as near as 
possible to it—satisfied with proximate truth, since we never 
can attain absolute, universal, unvarying truth. We have in- 
sensibly wandered into an answer to our much valued and learned 
friend, W. Archer Cocke, of Florida, who in an essay entitled 
“The Harmony of Creation,” in the March number of this Rx- 
view, whilst complimenting us by quoting with approbation 
several passages from “ Antinomie Pathology,” an essay contrib- 
uted by us to the “Southern Literary Messenger,” for July, 1863, 
complains of our title, “ Antinomic Pathology,” as “awkward 
and inexpressive.” He prefers the term, “ antagonisms” to “ an- 
tinomes.” Now, “antagonisms” is a popular term, with no defi- 
nite, restricted, scientific meaning, and is, besides, too strong to 
define the seemingly opposing, yet co-operative, forces, that he 
agrees with us sustain the moral and physical world. “ Anti- 
nomes,” which we did not coin, but borrowed from Proudhon, is 
the true and only scientific term to suit each of our purposes. 
“ Antinomic” was suggested to us by our friend A. Roane, of 
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Washington, (who is remarkable for his accurate learning and 
exquisite taste in classical lore,) and we adopted it instead of the 
awkward word “antinomical,” which we had previously em- 
ployed. 

As to “Pathology,” I mean by that an ethical practice, that 
abandoning the search after absolute truth, shall be satisfied to 
treat moral symptoms and diseases tentatively and pathologically, 
according to the circumstances and exigencies of the hour. 

“ Antinomic-Pathology” proposes, then, from time to time, to 
adjust the balance between moral antinomes, as either, or any of 
them tend to excess. It differs from philosophy in this, that 
philosophy is the search after the “right or true,” whilst “ An- 
tinomic-Pathology” is founded upon the premise or assumption, 
that the “right or the true” never has been discovered, and 
never, from the limited nature ‘of his faculties, can be discovered 
by man, and that, therefore, he must be satisfied with proximate 
right or truth, with the expedient, the right under circumstances, 
and give up the hopeless pursuit of absolute, universal, unvary- 
ing right and truth. The compound term, “ Antinomic-Path- 
ology” is our own coinage. : 

Our objection to Mr, Cocke’s doctrine of antagonisms is, that 
having discovered them, he does not propose to adjust, balance 
or regulate them. Certainly he does not mean, at least in the 
moral world, that man’s various conflicting passions, appetites, 
propensities, affections, ete., will, by mere antagonism, without 
the exercise of reason or free agency, result in moral harmony 
and rectitude. He has collected various, numerous and rare 
materials wherewith to erect a system of morals, but proposes 
none. So far, his learned essay seems to be but “learned lum- 
ber.” Probably, in a future essay he may give its practical ap- 
yo ee That is to become an entire convert to “ Antinomic- 

athology,” and assist us to make some practical use of his 
“antagonisms” and our antinomes. He must do this, (as we 
proposes) pathologically, tentatively, experimentally; satisfied 
with the expediency and proximate truth, for in the followin 
passage of his essay, he ignores the attempt to attain exact, uni- 
versal, philosophic truth. We are satisfied that one of the per- 
nicious tendencies of the human mind has been the belief in, and 
the effort to practice absolute, unvarying truth; it has produced 
more bloodshed and driven mankind to greater excess than an 
other false idea which has been taught by vain philosophy. This 
is true, and admirably expressed, and hence the necessity of giv- 
ing up philosophy, and betaking ourselves to a moral pathology ; 
that abandoning the search for absolute truth, shall be satisfied 
with proximate truth, 

We believe that vital, heart-felt religion is essential to the full 
development and maturation of human character. We do not 
think that man can reason his way through life, because every- 
thing that he sees and meets with in the path of life is above 
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and incomprehensible to his reason. He must feel his way, 
uided by instincts, purified by religious faith and sentiment. 
Religion is the keystone of the arch of human passions, emotions, 
affections, faculties, propensities, etc., that keeps them all in 
place, and by moderating their excesses, makes them all condu- 
cive to the good of the individual and to the good of society. 

Professor Collins and Mr. Cocke may well complain that we 
have labored more to expound and enforce our own moral system 
than to review theirs. But they,shall have their revenge. We 
shall request the Editors of this Review to republish our Essay 
on “ Antinomic-Pathology,” that appeared in the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, and which contains a programme of our theory, 
(we will not say our philosophy, because philosophy seeks for, 
and professes to discover truth, whilst the basis of our system is 
the assumption that truth is unattainable.) That essay was 
written for this Review, but appeared in another, because 
of the suspension of this. Appearing during the war, it had 
very limited circulation, and exeited little attention. It is ex- 
ceedingly rash and radical in its leading propositions, and, of 
cqurse, very vulnerable, but, we think, impervious to mortal 
wounds. 

There is, however, already so much concurrence of opinion 
between us and the gentlemen we have attempted to review, 
that we indulge the hope, that they will find more in our theories 
to approve than to condemn. 





ART, XI.—PRINCIPLES AND ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


AMONG the papers which fell into our hands on assuming control of the 
REVIEW, we find an article from the July number of Blackwood, 1866, 
with the above caption, endorsed in the hand-writing of the late Editor “ for 
the REVIEW next year.” Doubtless Mr. De Bow saw and felt that the 
time had not arrived to present to the American people so calm a review of 
events so recent and so terrible ; events which still cast their glamour over 
men’s minds and hearts, and doubtless he hoped and trusted that the lapse 
of a twelvemonth would soothe and tranquillize the national brain, and 
prepare it for a quiet and less prejudiced survey of the causes which led to 
the issues involved, and the lessons taught by the recent conflict. 

The ——— is not so encouraging as we could wish, but if we read 
aright the signs of the times, there are indications of returning fealty 
to constitutional obligations, and a revival of reason in the political arena, 
and we trust the perusal of the following article will further the conva- 
lescence.—Ep1Tors REVIEW. 


Tue study of American politics has a certain fascination for 
every reflective inhabitant of the British Isles, And not only a 
fascination, but a personal interest; for who in our older civiliza- 
tion, who desires to let well alone, and not rush too blindly upon 
democratic experiments of government, until he sees a little more 
of the real causes, and more thoroughly understands the issues 
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of the great unended struggle that, with more or less intensity, 
has arrayed the Americans against each other ever since the 
Declaration of Independence, first in moral and afterwards in 

hysical contention, can look with apathy on the course of events 
in that country? We — not always like the Americans; but 
we never can forget that they are our kindred. We cannot, too, 
but reflect at times that what they are we might become; and 
that they are at worst or best but Anglo-Saxons, freed from the 
sobering influences of a thousand years of settled government. 
They possess a boundless continent and boundless liberty. They 
have no masters but the Jaws which they make, and the major- : 
ities into which they range themselves. They have none of 
the old grievances which afflict a crowded country or an an- 
cient realm. They have no Established Church at one section 
to grumble at; no aristocracy to offend another by superior- 
ity of privilege or power. . They have none but themselves to 
blame for any evil that may befall them. They have a fair field 
for every honest exertion, and the best chances, so far as histo 
records, that were ever offered to an intelligent and energetic 
race to fulfill the great ends of social and national existence. 
Have they solved the question of government, of human happi- 
ness, of progress, of individual right? Is their liberty a true 
liberty, or the despotism of a multitude, assuming the forms but 
not possessing the reality of freedom? And provided the Eng- 
lish in the Old World—on the native soil and home of the race— 
were to become as thoroughly democratic in their political action 
as their cousins over the water—should we too experience the 
fate, good or bad as it may prove, of those other nglishmen 
who have cast themselves adrift from old authority, old associa- 
tions, old ties, and old principles? It is questions such as these 
which give to American politics their abiding though changeful 
interest. They come home to English statesmen; they appeal 
to thinkers and to men of business alike, and cannot but have a 
salutary influence on English history, if our statesmen are wise 
enough to profit by example, and are not mad enough to Ameri- 
canize the constitution of Great Britain before they see whether 
the Americans will not have to Anglicize theirs in order to save 
themselves from wars and insurrections, and the despotism that 
ultimately crowns the evil work of mob-rule and too much lib- 
erty. 

‘The Americans of the highest class of intellect have never, 
from the first establishment of the Union, been very hopeful of 
she future. Radicals and doctrinaires at home may see a bright 
and glorious destiny for Republicanism in the Western World ; 
but the Western World itself, as far as its most thoughtful stu- 
dents are concerned, is by no mean so certain that Utopia has 
become so little of a dream as observers on this side of the At- 
lantic, who see the best and know nothing of the worst side of 
the great American experiment, are willing and many of them 
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anxious to believe. It was said, more than fifty years ago, by 
Mr. Fisher Ames, a noted New England publicist, that “ the 
United States were too large for union, too democratic for lib- 
erty, and too sordid for patriotism.” This unfavorable judgment 
was pronounced without reference to the question of negro slave- 
ry, which had not then assumed aprons ee large to 
trouble the repose of statesmen and philosophers. The events 
of the last thirty years, and more particularly of the six that 
commenced with the election of Mr. Lincoln, embittered as the 
were by a sectional triumph and the culmination of the anti- 
‘ slavery fury, have confirmed in a remarkable manner the severe 
dictum of this far-seeing politician. Year by year, since the ver- 
dict was rendered, the Union grew larger, the Federal Govern- 
ment more aggressive and ambitious, and the people more cor- 
rupt. Year by year the solid men, who knew the blessings of 
true liberty—who had read history, who had travelled or resided 
in England or other parts of Europe, and acquired a refinement 
of taste and manners superior to that of their countrymen—be- 
came more disinclined to companionship with the blustering and 
blatant demagogues of the street, who systematized corruption 
into a science, and the scheming knaves and penniless adven- 
turers of the platform, who made politics their profession and 
means of livelihood. The Government of each State in the Union, 
and the Union itself, was consequently left to second and third- 
rate men, chiefly lawyers without characters or briefs—who, not 
having sufficient capacity and industry to acquire fame and fov- 
tune at the bar, had either to live on their salaries as paid officials 
and representatives of the people, or descend into what seemed 
to them the lower, but was in reality the higher and nobler, 
sphere of manual labor. The corruption had, long before the 
civil war, so pervaded and permeated the whole political atmos- 
sa that the best minds in America began to despair of the 
Republic. Military courage was proved ‘by the war to be one 
of the greatest virtues of the Americans; but civic courage—of 
the kind that would have made a man a Hampden, if he had been 
of one school of politics, or a General Moask if he had been of 
another—was proved, by the same arduous trial, to be non-exist- 
ent, or, at all events, undiscoverable, The highest class of Ameri- 
cans—having nothing to gain but money; and the importance 
that money bestows—are always too busily engaged in making 
their fortunes to imitate the example set by Englishmen of the 
upper ranks, to study politics on principle, and serve the State 
for the glory and the duty of the work. The exceptions were 
chiefly, if not entirely, to be found among the Southern planters. 
The Northerners of a corresponding status refused for the most 
part to lend a helping hand in public affairs, or to incur any re- 
sponsibilities, ey saw a governing mob—were afraid. of or 
despised it—refused to soil themselves by contact with it, and 
allowed the State machine to run off the rail over a precipice, or 
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into a Slough of Despond, without attempting to avert the catas- 
trophe. All they did was to shrug their shoulders, and express 
opinions in private, which, if they had had the courage to ex 

in public, might have given a better direction to the national 
thought, and changed the fortunes of the Republic. 

This corruption—let it be unequivocally stated—is inherent in 
all republics founded upon universal suffrage, after the time when 
society has outlived the agricultural and pastoral, or, as it ma 
be more correctly called, the patriarchal era. Switzerland itse 
could scarcely remain a republic in the midst of the existing civ- 
ilization of Europe, were it not for the jealousies of its neighbors, 
each of which would willingly absorb and annex it, but is pre- 
vented by the certain knowledge that its rivals for possession 
would resist the attempt. In a new country, where the popula- 
tion is sparse, hard-working, and virtuous ; where the landowner 
or planter lives “ under the shadow of his own fig-tree, with none 
to make him afraid ;” where commerce, and more especially that 
branch of it which may be called petty shopkeeping, with its 
keen competitions and demoralizing influences, is at its minimum ; 
and where the proletaires and dangerous classes of older commu- 
nities have not made their appearance upon the scene—a repub- 
lican form of government is not only the best in theory, but the 
most convenient in practice. In point of fact, it is impossible, 
for want of material, to establish any other. Such was the 
American Government in the days of Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and even so late as those of John 
Quincy Adams—men who were all respectable for their public 
and private character, and some of them admirable for their 
genius. In this early period the Republic offered the spectacle 
of virtuous self-government ; and the strangers not born on Amer- 
ican soil or trained in American principles, who were permitted 
to enjoy the right of suffrage, were few in number, and exercised 
no alien or disturbing influence on the politics of the States. But 
a change for the worse was at hand. An immense immigration 
from Ireland and Germany, from the filthy back-slums -and 
over-crowded human ant-hills of Europe, had rushed into Amer- 
ica, bringing with them ideas and habits very different from 
those of the native Americans of English descent. These crowds 
found no elbow-room in New Ok. anwar bleak, inhospita- 
ble, and thickly peopled; and, neither liking the warm climate 
of the cotton and sugar States, nor competition in the labor mar- 
ket with negro slaves, they spread themselves over the more fer- 
tile middle and western States, or congregated in the cities of the 
North. By degrees the republican simplicity and purity of the 
olden time were impaired by this European element, and only 
remained in their original strength and homogeneity among two 
very different orders of men—the planters and slave-owners of 
the South, and the Puritans and slavery-haters of New England, 
By the time that Andrew Jackson—the first man not moving in 
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the rank or having received the education of a gentleman who 
was elevated to the Presidency—had assumed office, the United 
States began to present many of the worst features of European 
life. As population increased, as men gathered in large cities, as 
the large cities gave shelter to paupers, thieves, and ruffians, and 
as the paupers, thieves, and ruffians, standing upon their man- 
hood, claimed and were allowed the right to vote for the election 
of members of the Legislature and every officer of the State, uni- 
versal suffrage became but another name for universal bribe 
and self-seeking. Before Jackson’s time the servants of the State 
in the Customhouse, the Post Office, and other departments, had 
been appointed for life, or during good behavior. That ultra- 
demagogue unblushingly declared that “ the spoils,” or the good 
places in the gift of the Government, belong to the victors—i. e., 
to the party which elected the President—and that consequently 
each new President was bound, in the interests of his party, to 
dismiss all the officials appointed by his predecessor. Since his 
time the unwise principle has been rigidly enforced, with the 
natural result that honesty in a public functionary, great or small, 
has been the exception, and not the rule, in the lecal and Fed- 
eral Government ; and that an organized system, under the man- 
ipulation of “ wire-pullers,” as they are called, has been estab- 
lished by the “ins” and the “ outs,” with no other object than the 
partition of the “ spoils” aforesaid —such “spoils” extending to 
every place in the gift either of the Federal, the State, or the 
municipal governments of the Union. After the first battle of 
Bull Run, when the Federal troops rushed from the field in sense- 
less panic, an American satirist declared that the rout was no 
rout, that the Confederates had gained no victory, and that the 
immense “skedaddle” had beer solely caused by a report, which 
had spread like wildfire through the Federal legions, that there 
were several vacant appointments to be filled in the New York 
Customhouse, and that officers and privates had consequently 
rushed to Washington to secure the first chance! 

But other causes than this universal lust for office, destructive 
as it has proved, and much earlier in their manifestations, were 
at work in the American Republic to change its character, ob- 
struct its heaithful action, and sow the seeds of revolution and 
war. In the first place, the Americans, from the days of Wash- 
ington to those of Jefferson Davis, never truly understood what 
they meant by “union.” There were always two parties, who 
interpreted the compact differently. While banded together 
under one general, to wrest from the unwilling Crown of Great 
Britain their liberty and independence, the thirteen colonies per- 
fectly well knew what they were about, and for what purpose 
they had united. When, by the aid of the fleets and armies of 
France, without which they might possibly have never succeeded 
in their object, they had severed the connection with the mother 
country, and become thirteen States instead of thirteen Colonies, 
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the old necessity for harmonious and united action continued to 
exist, and the word Union moe a prospective as well as a 
present meaning. Knowing that they could not always look for 
support in the alliance of a foreign power, even if self-respect 
had not taught them the old truth, that no nation could lon 
remain a nation if it could not defend itself against the world, 
the “sovereign” states resolved to “ confederate” with the laud- 
able, and as it appeared highly necessary, object of defending 
themselves againt Great Britain, should that power attempt at 
any future time to reconquer the whole or any one of them. The 
theory of the Confederation was, that the states should for all 
internal purposes of government be independent of each other, 
but for all external purposes, and more especially against English 
assault, be one a I indivisible. The Confederation was conse- 
quently established. But the theory on which it was based did 
not meet with universal acceptance. One party—not led by 
Washington, but of which Washington was the most illustrious 
and influential, and Alexander Hamilton the most eloquent ad- 
herent—desired to nationalize and to concentrate authority so 
that the several commonwealths should not only be one and in- 
divisible against the outer world, but one and indivisible among 
themselves: in other words, that the congeries and agglomeration 
of republics, each self-existent and self-governed, should become 
one great Revublic, and be as much a unit as France or England, 
om or Russia. It is true that the very name or designation 
of the new power described a different political fabric; for in a 
nationality properly so called, there can be but one State, and 
not many States. is discrepancy, however, between the fact 
and the designation did not appear very formidable, and the 
statesmen and philosophers of those days reconciled themselves 
to the only name that was then possible for the new Common- 
wealth, and trusted to the future to make practically right what 
might be theoretically wrong. The opposite party—the true 
founders of Republicanism in America, led by the illustrious 
Jefferson, almost as great a man in his sphere as Washington— 
insisted that the centralization of power was incompatible with 
liberty ; that the thirteen States were even then too large to be 
well governed from one focus; that each State was a true Re- 
public—with its own constitution, its own legislature, and its 
own method of administering its own affairs. The Washingto- 
nians, Federalists, and centralizers so far prevailed as to super- 
sede the original confederation by what was called “ a more per- 
fect union.” This new compact was by turns approved and at- 
tacked by all parties, as whim or necessity suggested. It was 
tolerated rather than beloved, and heid its ground after a certain 
unstable fashion, till the unfortunate election of Mr. Lincoln—a 
eriod of seventy-three years. 

It labored, though in a less degree, under the great disadvan- 

tage that attended its predecessor—the disadvantage that North 
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and South interpreted its spirit and objects in a different manner. 
During the two terms of Washington’s Presidency, the true 
meaning and intent of the Union were constantly in discussion. 
It was not until January, 1790, eight months after his induction 
te office, when Washington delivered his Annual Address to 
Congress, that he was able to announce that North Carolina had 
“acceded” to the constitution on which the Union was based. 
Daniel Webster, in combating secession, based one of his argu- 
ments on the fact that the word “ accede” did not appear in the 
constitution ; but the fact is equally true, whatever use may be 
made of it, that Washington employed it to announce the com- 
ing in of a new member to the confederacy. Rhode Island took 
longer time to deliberate whether she should enter into the co- 
partnery—for such the little State seemed to consider the com- 
pact. ere was throughout the country a general determina- 
tion among the anti-central, or anti-Federal party, of whom Jef- 
ferson was the head, to make it clear that the States had reserved 
to themselves strictly the right of self-government, each within 
its own limits; that a State was a commonwealth, and not a 
county or province of the larger Republic that took the name of 
the United States. When Wentacky—triginelly a part of the 
undefined, and almost limitless State of Virginia, extending on 
the maps as far to the west as the Rocky Mountains, if not to 
the Pacific Ocean—was organized into a separate State, it was 
not the Federal Government but the State of Virginia which 
took the initiative, as Washington in his second Annual Mes- 
sage expressly affirmed. So broad were the divergences of opin- 
ion on the true intent of the Union, and so acrimoniously was 
the matter treated, that Washington in his Farewell Address to 
his countrymen, on retiring from public life in 1796, thought it 
his duty to raise a warning voice against the disunion which he 
foresaw. “ The unity of government which constitutes you one 

eople,” said he, “is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for 
it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence—the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your 
pret of your prosperity, of that very hberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that from different 
causes and from different quarters much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the conyic- 
tion of this truth; as this is the point in your political fortress 
against which the batteries of internal and external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively, though often covertly and in- 
sidiously directed, it is of infinite moment that you should prop- 
erly estimate the immense value of your national Union to your 
collective and individual happiness.” Further on in the same 
document, in speaking of the causes which might disturb the 
Union, he mentioned it as matter of serious concern “ that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing parties by 
geographical discriminations—such as Northern and Southern, 
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Atlantic or Western.” It is remarkable, however, that he made 
no mention whatever of the question of the reserved rights of the 
States, but devoted all his eloquence and energy to the single 
point of maintaining the Union, unless the paragraph which 
warned all functionaries to confine themselves within their re- 
spective constitutional spheres can be construed to point in this 
direction, “The spirit of encroachment,” he said, “tends to 
consolidate the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government may be, a real despo- 
tism.” Jefferson, the third President, was particularly emphatic 
on this point ; and in his Inaugural Address, on the 4th of March, 
1801, declared “that the support of the State Governments in 
all their rights, as the most competent administrators of domestic 
affairs, was the surest bulwark against anti-republican tenden- 
cies.” In his first Annual Message, on the 8th of December, he 
defined his understanding of the “ Union” in words whose mean- 
ing none could mistake: “ When we consider that this Govern- 
ment [the Federal Government, of which he was the Executive] 
is charged with the external and mutual relations only of the 
States, that the States themselves have principal care of our per- 
sons, our property, and our reputations [constituting, as these 
do, the great field of human concerns], we may well doubt 
whether our organization is not too complicated, too expensive, 
and whether offices and officers have not been created unneces- 
sarily and sometimes injuriously to the service they were meant 
to promote.” Thus it appears that even in that early day the 
chief magistrate was of opinion that centralization had been car- 
ried too far, and that the true safety of the Republic was to be 
found in the minimisation of the Federal power, and the jealous 
exercise by the several commonwealths of the rights and powers 
they had solemnly reserved to themselves. Nor was this only 
the Southern view of the subject. Massachusetts herself asserted 
in the preamble of her separate State constitution, that “ the peo- 
ple of this commonwealth have the sole and exclusive right of govern- 
ing themselves as a@ FREE, SOVEREIGN AND INDEPENDENT STATE, 
and do, and for ever hereafter shall exercise and enjoy every 
alg jurisdiction, and right which is not, or may not hereafter 

e, by them expressly delegated to the United States of America in 
Congress assembled.” Happy would it have been for all parties 
if this understanding had been universal, if Washington had 
given it his high support, and more especially if the Northern 
States, with Massachusetts at their head, had always remembered 
their own teaching, and, through good and evil fortune, jealously 
acted upon the principle that so large a union could only be 
maintained in Republican freedom by the localization of the 
powers of Government. But this was not to be. The founders 
of the Republic and the people of their day went wrong from the 
beginning. They started upon a treacherous basis, inasmuch as 
the contracting parties had opposite designs as to the results of 
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their agreement, and conflicting notions as to their intention in 
acceding to it. The one party thought Republican liberty was 
secured by unlimited local and limited central action; the other 
imagined that. a central Government in ra! shape was a point 
gained; and that time and opportunity might be relied upon to 
increase its authority, and eventually to fuse into one grander 
nationality than the sun had ever shone upon, thé incongruous 
and widely-extended commonwealths of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and eventually the still more incongruous and more widely ex- 
tended populations that sooner or later would overflow the whole 
of the Korth American continent. The idea was splendid and 
inspiriting. What mattered it to those who indulged, and would 
have given it form and substance, if its realization could only be 
achieved by the sacrifice of the Republican liberty on which the 
whole scheme was founded? Nothing. They accepted all con- 
tingencies ; and for the sake of unity, the first place among the 
nations, and the consequent power to overawe Europe, would 
have yielded everything to the central power which they’ cre- 
ated. The same ideas prevailed in the North during the whole 
of the civil war under Mr. Lincoln, and are yet in full vitality in 
the midst of the existing Congress—if Congress that can be 
called, in which one-third of the States are unrepresented. 
While Southern democratic and State-right influence was pre- 
dominant in the%vouncils of the Legislature, and while successive 
Presidents were elected on that “platform,” the party was, par 
excellence, the party of Union. It stood upon the old ways, and 
thought the Constitution a sacred document. New England, 
jealous, energetic, Puritanical, and selfish, though more strongly 
imbued with the Washingtonian than with the Jeffersonian idea 
of a republic, was eager to raise the demand for a separation, 
whenever she found, or thought she found, her interests injuri- 
ously affected. So early as 1803, when Louisiana was purchased 
from France and incorporated with the Union, the late Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, an eminent and estimable New Englander, agi- 
tated in Congress the right of the Northern States to withdraw 
from the Union; and contended that the purchase of Louisiana 
gave a preponderance to the South, which the North had a right 
to resist, even by disunion. At the Hartford Convention of 
1814—held amid the discouragement produced by the war with 
Great Britain, which the Northern 8 New England States dis- 
approved, because it injuriously affected their trade, and impri- 
soned their ships in harbour until they rotted at the wharves— 
the same principles were avowed; and a disruption of the Union 
was threatened by the secession of the Northern States unless 
the war was discontinued. In fact, disunion was always the 
ery, and always the threatened resource, of the weaker party, 
Wilber that might happen to be. When the Free-traders 
were weak, they were always harping upon secession as the sole 
remedy for the evils of the State. When the anti-slavery party 
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was weak, and had no hope of being able to outvote and over- 
come the combined phalanx of the Southern slaveholders and the 
Northern democratic party—who wished to let the slavery ques- 
tion alone—tbe ery was, “ Break up the Union!” The Federal 
compact was declared to be “a league with death and a cove- 
nant with hell.” The flag of the Republic was denounced as a 
blood-stained and contemptible rag; and the greatest blessing 
that could befall the country was affirmed to be a peaceable se- 
paration between the two sections of North and South—that had 
no ideas or feelings in common, and no interests but those of 
trade, which might be effectually subserved by a treaty of com- 
merce between two independent powers. South Carolina was 
for disunion, on free-trade grounds, long before the question of 
slavery had been largely agitated ; and Massachusetts, willing to 
coerce her Southern sister if protectionist neeessities commanded 
her, no sooner saw the aforesaid sister stronger than herself on 
the slavery question, aided as she was by the whole of the South- 
ern and Border, and a large section of the public in the Northern 
and Western States, than she clamoured lustily for separation, 
that she might thereby, to use an expression current then as now 
in America, “wash her garments of the sin” of participation in 
slavery. Legally, constitutionally, socially and personally, she 
and the Puntanic North and Kast had no more to do with 
slavery than with the rites of Mecea or the internal government 
of Japan ; but they used the question for the furtherance of their 
own ascendancy, careless of what the result might be, and con- 
tented to accept it whether it were separation, which was thought 
most likely, or the conquest of the South, which has come to 
eae h few of the great leaders of Northern opinion, Mr. 
ancoln included, ever dreamed, until the third year of the war, 
that such would be the catastrophe. 

At the time when Great Britain emancipated the slaves in her 
colonies, with liberal compensation to the owners—an act of 
pace ara with which it is too late to quarrel, but of which it 
1s not too late to say that it all but ruined the white people of 
the colonies, cost the mother-country a large sum of money, 
which she could ill afford, and pauperised the negroes—there 
were, in addition to the one great and fundamental source of 
disagreement and strife already dwelt upon, three separate but 
co-operative forces at work in the social and political system of 
the United States, tending, singly and in combination, to pro- 
duce in its proper time, and by the steady operation of natural 
causes, the disruption of the Union. The first was the influence 
of climate, as affecting national and individual character; the 
second, the conflicting interests of agriculture and manufactures 
in the two great geographical sections; and the third, the ag- 
gressive, dictatorial, and intolerable assumptions of Northern or 
“ Down-East” Puritanism to meddle with other people’s affairs. 
A few words upon each of these topics are necessary for the 
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complete diagnosis of the disease that, in spite of Northern, vie- 
tory, still afflicts the body politic of the Union. : 
Long before the opening of the nineteenth century, when ques- 
tions of climate had not been studied so deeply as they have 
been in more recent times, medical philosophers understood to 
some extent the effects of solar and atmospheric action on the 
human brain, and why and how it was that the inhabitants of 
such a region as Holland or Denmark should be less quick and 
impulsive than the inhabitant of Spain or Morocco—why the one 
was staid, slow, solemn, cautious, and prudent, and the other 
volatile, sudden in friendship and in revenge, witty rather than 
humorous, imaginative more than ratiocinative, reckless, extra- 
vagant, and fond of pleasure. These differences had been deve- 
loped in Europe through a course of ages, had begun to be 
— in America more than a century ago, and were discus- 
sed in both hemispheres. The Union, at the time of its establish- 
ment, though a mere strip upon the Atlantic sea-board compared 
with what it has since become by conquest, by settlement, and 
by purchase, included ions as warm and sunny as Naples, 
and as cold and inhospitable as Northern Germany. In addition 
to the natural causes at work, the institution of slavery—which 
the North abolished because it did not pay in a cold climate, 
where white men could perform better and more cheaply than 
the blacks all the labours of the field—did as much as religion 
did in Europe to dissimilarise character in the two great sections 
of the commonwealth, The South Carolinian American and the 
Massachusetts Yankee were as unlike in everything, save the 
engeege they spoke, as the Italian and the Scotchman ; and not- 
withstanding their partnership in the same Federal Government, 
the bulk of the people were as ignorant of the social characteris- 
tics and idiosyncracies of each other, as any two peoples in the 
northern and southern extremities of Europe. The rich South- 
erners, travelled through and passed their summers in the North, 
and knew the country without knowing or liking its inhabitants. 
The rich Northerners, on the other hand, rarely travelled in the 
South, unless upon urgent business. The country in itself has 
few attractions; and when the New-Yorker or tonian had 
money enough to make a tour—to see the world, to enjoy him- 
self, and give his family a holiday—it was to London, and still 
oftener to Paris and Rome, and not to Richmond, Charleston, 
and New Orleans, that he directed his footsteps. Of the mass 
of the Northern peaple, not one perhaps in a hundred ever ven- 
tured beyond Washington, or formed in his mind a correct idea 
of the social and political life of the South, For years before 
the outburst of the civil war, the most opprobrious epithet that 
a Southerner could apply to an opponent was that of “ Yankee.” 
One of the commonest causes of wonder among Southerners, when 
they came to England, was the ignorance of Englishmen, who 
thought all Americans were “ Yankees,” and speke of the “Yan- 
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kee flag” or “ Yankee manners,” unconscious that the epithet 
was repudiated by the whole South and the greater portion of 
the North and aecepted by none but New-Englanders. 

Next to climate, and the aristocratic influences of slavery, the 
trading sharpness of the Northern aa had a strongly repul- 
sive effect upon the mind of the South and greatly tended to 
strengthen the feeling which ultimately som 0 secession. 
The nullification of the tariff, insisted upon by South Carolina in 
the days of President Jackson, and which compelled the Exe- 
cutive to think twice before it forced the issue upon an unwil- 
ling people, was bat one manifestation of the free-trade spirit 
iphteh antenatal the whole South. A high tariff upon foreign 
goods—not for ae Ba of revenue, but to encourage Northern 
and Eastern manufacturers, and to build up what was called “an 
American system”—was not only hostile to the interests of the 
growers of cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco, who found their best 
customers in Europe, but to the beloved doctrine of State rights. 
The Southerners saw no advantage in paying a Yankee or a Penn- 
sylvanian twice as much for woollen or cotton cloths, for carpets, 
for porcelain, for glass, for tools, and for cutlery, as they could 
obtain those articles for in the regular course of trade with 
England or France; and still less when the * Yankee”—fortified 
by protection—charged the foreign price, p/us the duty, for the 
very inferior, and often next to worthless, articles which he 
foisted upon the consumer, telling him all the while in Congress 
and through the press that it was patriotism, not trading interest, 
that rendered the tariff mecessary—and that it was the duty of 
every man who truly loved his native land to do his best to ren- 
der it as independent of the Old World for its manufactured 
goods as for its laws and system of government. The South- 
erners were not to be deceived. They not only saw, but felt, 
that they had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by this 
“ American system”—a system not quite so American as it was 
Yankee, and very decidedly unjust and oppressive in its action 
upon every one, whether of the North or South, the East or 

est, who was not employed in manufactures. And though 
this American system recommended itself to the pockets of its 
supporters, it did not so thoroughly recommend itself to their 
consciences and their sense of wrong as not to inspire them with 
misgivings lest it should be attacked and overthrown. In order 
to avert the catastrophe, the clear-headed manufacturers of the 
northern and middle States entered into a compact with the lead- 
ing politicians of the South, the main condition of which was, 
that if the South would quietly submit to the Protective Tariff 
the Northerners engaged in the manufacture of all articles that 
in the absence of a tariff, could be cheaply imported from Eu- 
rope, would use their political influence in support of negro sla- 
very. TheSouth agreed to the terms of the bargain. The North- 
ern manufacturers either failed to keep faith, or were powerless 
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against the propagandism of the pulpit: consequently the anti- 
slavery agitation suffered little if any diminution from anythi 
they were enabled to do for its restriction within purely senti- 
mental limits. 

One of the greatest, perhaps the greatest of American ora- 
tors, the late Daniel Webster, whose words were as flashes 
of electric fire running through and stirring up the hearts of his 
countrymen,-was the go-between of this great but immoral 
bargain. He had all his life been an opponent of the slave-trade, 
which nobody in America wished to revive; and of slavery, 
which he desired, as all sensible men did, to abolish gradually, 
and with compensation to the slave-owners. In 1837 he op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, “ because,” to use his own words, 
“it would tend to prolong the duration and increase the extent 
of African slavery on this continent. I have long held this 
opinion, and I would not now suppress it for any considera- 
tion on earth. And because it does increase the evils of slavery 
—because it will increase the number of slaves and prolong the 
duration of their bondage—because it does all this, | oppose it 
without condition and without qualification ; at this time, and at 
all times, now and for ever.” But the great orator was as needy 
and as unprincipled as he was eloquent. He reconciled it to his 
conscience to support a Protective Tariff—for a fee from the 
manufacturing interest—although he was a free-trader in heart ; 
and as part of the bargain that should reconcile the pro-slavery 
South to the Protection which it hated per se, but was willing to 
accept as 8 compromise, he did not make any scruple, the fee 
being paid, to aivéueke the extension of slavery into that very 
l'exas where he had previously declared it should never come. 
On the 7th of March, 1850, he made his famous speech in the Se- 
nate ‘1 which he refused to exclude slavery by law from California 
and New Mexico, on the plea that it would “irritate the South.” 
He furthermore declared that Congress was bound to organize 
Texas into four slaveholding States, and that he, for his part, 
would allow all the territory of the Union lying south of 364 
degrees of latitude to establish slavery within their limits. The 
sincere abolitionists in the North were scandalised at this bold 
avowal and brazen apostacy. They did not know nor suspect the 
price that had been paid to the apostate. The manufacturing 
interest, however, knew all about’ the man and all about the 
bargain, and when the cre ae of the Puritan pulpit of New 
England were thundering their denunciations against the great 
senator, whose defection so tried their souls, his friends drew up 
an address of confidence, which was signed by 987 Bostonians 
(high-tariff men and protectionists), and forwarded to him at 
Washington. The memorialists declared “that he had pointed 
out the path of duty, convinced the understanding, and touched 
the conscience of the nation ;” and concluded by expressing their 
entire concurrence in the sentiment of his speech, and their heart- 
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felt thanks for the inestimable aid it had afforded in the preser- 
vation of the Union. The protectionists, however, although 
they could bribe the greatest orator—and who, had he been 
honest, would have been the greatest statesman of America—could 
not silence the preachers, the lecturers, the strong-minded women, 
the philanthropists, and the Puritans. The intellect of the North 
accepted protection, but could not be brought to accept slavery, 
Mr. Webster’s pleadings were im vain ; sb | the South disgusted 
with the uselessness of its alliance as well as with its allies, re- 
solved to stand aloof from further parley, and have no more to 
do with “ Yankee” advocates, 

Puritanism, which defeated all subsequent attempts to extend 
slavery into the territories of the Union, would not have been 
able to provoke a disruption if it had confined itself to~ the 
pulpit, or had discarded the notion that the union of the States 
rendered Massachusetts or Connecticut responsible for the man- 
ners, the laws, or the institutions of Mississippi and the Carolinas. 
But when it avowed revolutionary  slestatak and established a 
propaganda, with ramifications in every State, to produce poli- 
tical action and destroy the pre-existing order of things, 
Puritanism threw down a gauntlet which Conservatism was 
compelled to lift. Puritapism in the abstract—as confined to 
the pulpit and the household—deserves to be spoken of with 
the respect due to all that is earnest and conscientious. It may 
be, and doubtless is, a very good thing to those who believe in 
it—and no harm to any one else, provided always that its dis- 
ciples keep their faith to themselves, and do not strive to enforce 
it by fire or sword, or physical or legal compulsion, upon the 
consciences of those who hold different opinions. But this is 
not the character of Puritanism in America. It appears to be 
of its essence that it shall persecute. The Puritans love liberty 
for themselves ; but if any one out of their pale shall presume 
to set a different interpretation upon liberty, whether political, 
social, or religious, Puritanism is up in arms to coerce him “ for 
his soul’s good.” When Puritanism troubled England in the 
days of Elizabeth, James and Charles, none was such a stickler 
for liberty as the Roundhead—the then representative of a class 
of men who, had they lived in Spain, would have been inquisi- 
tors, and condemned heretics to the stake without compunction. 
Not even Pope Hildebrand himself was more of a pepe, and 
more infallible in his own conceit, than the untitled popes who, 
in and out of the pulpits of New England, dealt damnation 
upon the heads of all who presumed they could go to heaven 
through some other wicket than that which Puritanism had set 
up and narrowed. When the Roundhead grasped the power 
which he had long desired, but could not earlier obtain, he was 
a tyrant of the strictest and most odious type. When the Purit- 
an suffered for his religion in England, and resolved to shake off 
the dust of his natal earth from his defiled shoes, liberty to 
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worship God after his own fashion was his first demand, and the 
fundamental article of his creed. When he arrived in the New 
World, and founded colonies, of which he was then the lord, 
with none to overmaster him, the inherent intolerance of his 
nature broke out; the persecuted became the persecutor, and 
the meek man of God the unrelenting enemy of every one’s 
faith but his own. He excommunicated Quakers, he burned 
witches ; he made it a sin to look happy or take rational pleasure 
on the Sunday, which he insisted, with the Jews, on calling the 
Sabbath. He enacted the famous “ Blue Laws” of Connecticut, 
and vied in the rigidity of his outward religion with the famous 
Cameronian, recorded in song, who solemnly put his cat to 
death 

“For killing of the Lord’s own mouse 

Upon the Sabbath-day.” 


Of the fourteen offences punishable with death by the Puritan 
“ Blué Laws” of Connecticut, in addition to murder and such 
other offences which were liable to the same doom in civilized 
Europe, the following, derived from the Mosaic law, deserve 
record, as showing the utter intolerance of the Puritan mind : 
First, If any man, after legal conviction, shall have or Loe | 
any other god but the Lord God, he shall be put to death. Second, 
If any person shall blaspheme the name of God the Father, 
Son, or Holy Ghost, with direct, express, or presumptuous 
blasphemy, or shall curse in the like manner, he shall be put to 
death. hird, If any person committeth adultery with a 
married or espoused wife, the adulterer and adulteress shall be 
put to death, Fourth, If any child or children, above sixteen 
years old, and of sufficient understanding, shall curse or smite 
their natural father or mother, he or they shall be put to death, 
Fifth, If any man have a stubborn and rebellious son, of suffi- 
cient years and understanding—namely, sixteen years of age— 
who will not obey the voice of his father or his mother, and 
that, when they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them, 
then may his father and mother lay hold of him, and bring him 
to the magistrates assembled in court, and testify that their son 
is stubborn and rebellious, and will not obey their voice and 
chastisement, but lives in sundry notorious crimes, such a son 
shall be put to death.” The other States of New England did not 
all go so far in their Draconic Puritanism as Connecticut ; but 
they approached her very nearly, and enacted sundry laws of a 
nature which were never imitated by the Southern States of the 
Unien. The slave-trade was not one of the offences at which 
the piety of New England was originally shocked ; and these 
zealous pioneers of American liberty, who left England in the 
tr pee ee exterminated Red Indians, sold or bought slaves, 
and put adulteresses to death with equal readiness. But this en 
passant. The object of this paper is not to depict the religious 
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or moral, but the political character of the Puritans of America, 
and to show how their political action broke up for a time, if 
not for all time (which remains to be proved), the great Ameri- 
can Republic, as it previously for a time, and happily not for 
all time, broke up the English monarchy. The “holier than 
thou” assumption, which lies at the bottom of their intolerance, 
may amuse the laughing or grieve the weeping wea or but 
is of no social or political moment when confined within the 
family, the place of worship, or even the public meeting ; but 
when it wields political power, and makes laws beyond its own 
sphere, and enforces, or endeavors to enforce, those laws by the 
strong right hand of authority, its assumption becomes too 
great for endurance ; and not Ca instinct, but the reason 
of mankind revolts aguinst it. e great political errors of 
American Puritanism were—interference with matters beyond 
its scope, a perversion of the intent and meaning of the Union, 
and « course of political action on every subject inconsistent 
with republicanism, and certain, if carried out to victory, to re- 
place the Republic by an imperial, or, worse. still, by a theo- 
cratic despotism. That the Paritans should be the rulers of a 
continent in which every child should be taught to read the 
Bible with a Puritan interpretation; im which no man or 
woman should be allowed to absent himself or herself from the 
conventicle on the “Sabbath-day,” except in case of sickness, 
physical inability, or overpowering necessity; in which there 
should be no difference of social position or political right on 
account of the color of the epidermis ; in which, moreover, no 
one, young or old, should be allowed to drink fermented liquors, 
except under medicinal prescription, duly proved—were but a 
few of the articles of the Puritan’ faith, as developed in Ame- 
rica. Imagining erroneously that all which such a State as Con- 
necticut or Maine would do within its own boundaries, if it had 
© majority of the e to support it, the Congress of the 
United States could do for the whole Union, Puritanism for 
many years devoted its extraneous energies to two of these 
favorite topies—the abolition of slavery and the abolition of 
intemperance, throughout the whole of the United States. It 
agitated these questions systematically and pertinaciously, in 
and out of season, through evil and good repute. The much 
drinking people of the Northern and Southern States resisted 
this usurpation of authority, and the attempt to make them 
temperate by Act of Congress; while the slave-holding people 
of the South met the proposal to abolish slavery, without their 
consent, by an opposition which the Puritans thought exceed- 
ingly wicked, but which everybody else thought exceedingly 
natural. “ Be as righteous as you please,” said the South to 
the Northern abolitionists, “but let us alone. If slavery bea 
wrong, or a crime—which you assert, but which we deny— 
you, at least, are not responsible for its existence. You admit 
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that yon have no right to meddle with it in Cuba; we assert 
that you have as little right to meddle with it in South Carolina. 
You cannot touch it in Brazil; neither can you touch it in 
Louisiana, except by breaking the Federal compact, and declar- 
ing war against the Constitution which you have sworn to de- 
fend.” The balk of the people used the same arguments, but 
with less bitterness, against Puritan teetotalism and the Maine 
Liquor Law: “Let Maine drink of the wells and pumps, and 
refresh itself only with tea and ginger-beer, if the people of 
Maine are so disposed, They are free to drink out of the ditches 
if they like; and we are free to drink more agreeable potions, 
if we prefer them, There is a set of so-called philosophers who 
object to beefsteaks and mutton-chops, and all other, animal 
food. Let thém eat potatoes if they please, and vary the diet 
with cabbages and carrots; but shall we not slay our ox and 
eat him in a free country ?” The Puritans did not see the force 
of these arguments. ey believed it to be their “ mission” to 
enforce their doctrine, even at the cost of political revolation if 
need were; and though ultimately laughed out of their notion, 
even among their own people, as regarded compulsory abstin- 
ence from the “ wine that gladdeneth the heart,” and the beer 
that is food to the laborer, they remained staunch to the slavery 
question, and were, to the extent of their means and opportun- 
ities, as ruthless in enforcing their idea as the early Mohammedan 
sultans in cramming the Koran down the throats of unbelievers 
at the point of the sword. Before their attempts at coercion 
had begun to be alarming by their magnitude, and offensive by 
their iteration, the South had its misgivings that slavery was, 
to say the least of it, a mistake—that it did not pay—that it 
was a wasteful form of labor—that it might be good for the 
negro, but was incontrovertibly bad for the white man—and 
that measures ought to be taken, and would in due time be 
taken, for its gradual abolition. Many eminent Southern statesmen 
were ot this opinion, and, had the great fundamental doctrine of 
State rights been respected in the matter, were prepared to debate 
the question, not only as politicians and men of business, but as 
philanthropists and Christians, But the threats of the ultra- 
abolitionists exasperated and disgusted them. Like Falstaff, 
who objected to being reasonable on compulsion, they objected 
to conform to the social and political economy of Puritanism on 
compulsion, and under the goad of constant aggression, not un- 
attended, in their minds, with the imminent peril of a servile 
insurrection on their plantations, they ceased to palliate and find 
excuses for slavery, and began to speak of it as something bet- 
ter than a necessary evil—as a positive good in itself, and as a 
Divine institution sanctioned by the Old Testament, and not 
forbidden by the New. It has often been asserted, and is in all 
probability true, that if it had not been for the aggressiveness 
of Puritanism on this irritating subject, the hover States of 
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Maryland, Virginia, Kentueky, Tennessee, and even North Caro- 
lina, would long before the eleetion of Mr. Lincoln have abol- 
ished slavery, or sent their slaves southwards, as Massachusetts, 
New York and New Jersey had long previously done. But 
‘neither men nor States are to be bullied into doing the right 
thing. If a gentleman, quietly sitting at his own dinner-table, 
dtiaking his pint of Chateau Margaux or Laffitte, were to have 
his door broken in by a violent member of the Temperance So- 
ciety, the bottle dashed from the table, the wine spilled, and 
himself lectured and reprimanded for the enormous crime he 
was committing, it is very likely that the injudicious apostle of 
temperance would get his head punched for his insolence, and 
that the wine-drinker would call for another bottle after he had 
ejected the Pesguesi nro So it was on the slavery question. 
The slaveholder was incensed, not convinced, by humanitarian 
interference, and clung all the more vehemently to his “ peculiar 
institution,” because of the undoubted illegality and unconsti- 
tutionality of the warfare made against him on its account. 
For a while the slaveholders seemed to have the best of the 
battle. A large portion of the non-slaveholding North took 
the Southern side—not, like Mr. Webster, for a fee, but because 
they did not desire the disruption of the Union, and because 
they thought it was not a case in which the Federal Govern- 
ment could interfere. It was then that abolitionism and 
secession were all but synonymous terms; and the abolitionists 
proclaimed the conflict between North and South to be “ irre- 
ate ogre ;’ and that sincere opponents of slavery preferred to 

reak up the Union rather than share the guilt of countenancing 
what they considered a wrong and a crime against humanity. 
—— did not want to fight. heir idea was that they were the 
weaker party, and as such they preferred to separate peaceably, 
and set up a new Republic on: the Federal principle. “ When 
the disruption comes,” said Mr. Seward to the writer less than 
three years before it did come, “we shall set the Old World a 
glorious example. We shall show it the superiority of our Re- 
a system over the effete monarchical governments of 
Curope. We shall do what they would never dream of doing— 
we shall separate without bloodshed.” The amiable and well- 
meaning ne pg | neither knew himself nor his countrymen 
when he spoke. Nevertheless he spoke the general sentiment. 
The tiger was in its infancy at that time—had not tasted blood— 
and did not know how it should come to relish the drink from 
which, in these innocent days, it would have turned its unpol- 
luted lips in disgust. 

To tell the sad story of the war, or even to epitomise its lead- 
ing events, is not the object of this paper. It may suffice for the 
purposes of the argument to state that the South — confident in 
the correctness of its own interpretation of the Constitution, and in 
the belief that the North, preferring secession to perpetual union 
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with slaveholders, would not attempt coercion — resolved, after 
earnest and mature deliberation, to withdraw from the Union. 
What a fearful mistake it made in the calculation, forms the basis 
of the most tragic history of our time. The South did not know 
the North. The North neither knew the South nor itself. It 
cared nothing for the Puritans, unless to scorn them; it cared 
nothing for the roes, unless to dislike them; it cared noth- 
ing for the Abolitionists, unless to wish they would hold their 
tongues and stay their pens, or transport themselves en masse to 
Exeter Hall, never to return to America. The secession, which 
it had sometimes threatened to effect against the South, was no 
sooner effected by the South against the North than the North 
became alarmed lest the West should imitate the example— 
lest California and Oregon, and the States beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, should throw off their allegiance to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and form themselves into the “ Republic of the Pacific ;” 
and lest “ New” England, troublesome and cantankerous, and 
hated by all the other States of the Union—should, in view of 
the approaching danger, throw herself into the arms of “ Old” 
England, and join her fortunes with those of Canada. The 
Northern people did not like the prospect; the more earnestly 
they looked at it the more hideous it appeared. The dream of 
universal dominion—as dear to democracies as it has often been 
to kings and emperors—was not to be abandoned without a 
struggle; and the North, sorely miscalculating the means, the 
effort, and the time required, resolved to fight. With what vary- 
ing fortunes, with what tenacity of purpose, with what fits of 
oceasional despondency, and with what ultimate success it strove 
and met 8? was for four long years, as it still is, the world’s 
wonder. By dint of obstinate endurance—by dint of illimitable 
paper dollars and credit—by dint of foreign soldiers from Ireland 
and Germany, who swarmed into the country, allured by boun- 
ties on enlistment varying from £100 to £200 sterling per head 
—by dint of sacrificing general after general, however brave and 
able, who could not gain a victory—by dint of a blockade of the 
sea-board, producing in due time a famine, or something very like 
it, through the most fertile — of the South; and last, but 
by no means least, by dint of the cowardice -or incapacity of the 
British Government, that refused to unite with that of France in 
acknowledging the independence of the South—the Northern 
people conquered their Southern brethren, and, as they hope and 
think, restored the Union. The restoration, as yet, is one in 
name ouly, and not in fact. The Northern armies made a deso- 
lation, and Northern statesmen called it peace.. The North re- 
duced theeSouth to the condition of a conquered dependency, 
and annotinced to the world that the United States were once 
again an indivisible and adhesive unity—the first power on the 
earth, able and willing to take advantage of any European com- 
plication that might arise—to punish her only rival, and the only 
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power she hates, her mother Great Britain, for the crime of want 
of sympathy in their cause, and for a neutrality which the rein- 
vigorated States declared to be one-sided, and wholly of advan- 
tage to the subjugated South. The great words, the brave words, 
the insolent words, have not, however, produced the effect antici- 
ated. The union of North and South is seen by all Europe to 
be that of a living man with a corpse; or,if that simile be too 
strong, seeing that the South still lives, though not politically, it 
is the union of a strong man with a wife who hates him — with 
one whom he has scourged, beaten, spat upon, bruised, maimed, 
and insulted by words more venomous than deeds; of a victor 
with a victim who feels that the victory has but added gall to a 
pre-existing bitterness, and converted what was previously no 
more than jealous dislike into unappeasable and undying hate. 
Had Mr. Lincoln lived to turn to account the trivmph for 
which he had so steadily, though not always very hopefully, 
laboured, it is probable that his merciful nature, aided by his im- 
mense popularity, would have enabled him, with less difficulty 
than attends the course of his successor, to heal the wounds of 
the war, and to put the humiliated South into a better temper. 
It is, however, just as probable that his yielding disposition, his 
“ dough-facedness,” as the Americans sometimes call it, would 
have made him a readier instrument in the hands of the central- 
izers and enemies of State rights than Mr. Johnson has proved. 
On this subject, however, it is needless to speculate. The reins 
of government are in a stronger hand than those of Mr. Lincoln ; 
and a struggle has arisen between the Executive and the rump 
of a Congress that sits in Washington, which opens up all the 
questions that led to the war—with the sole exception of slavery 
—and involves many others of the highest moment to the peace, 
if not to the existence, of the Union. Slavery is gone, and a 
stringent poor-law, not based u colour, must sooner or later 
come to the prevention of able-bodied pauperism, or to its man- 
agement, if the negroes will not work except on compulsion. 
But the question that, above all others, will try the Americans, 
and the fair-weather and but imperfectly-understood Constitution 
of the Washington era, still remains, dark, menacing, and omi- 
nous of evil. That question is State Rights, which overshadows 
for the moment the almost equally-threatening questions of the 
repudiation of the War Debt and the Abolition of the Protective 
Tariff. If state rights be ultimately abolished, as Mr. Charles 
Sumner, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, and all the oppenents of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s courageous and statesman-like policy desire—if a 
central government be established, ruling from Washington such 
countries and provinces as the existing states must become under 
this new system—the task of Government will be so herculean, 
and so inimical to the democratic liberty which the Americans 
have hitherto enjoyed, that no possible end of it can come but a 
military despotism. Daniel Webster, whose words have had 
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more weight with Americans than those of any other man since 
Washington, though a life-long enemy of disunion and secession, 
was an equally strenuous opponent of Federalism or centraliza- 
tion. In a very excellent speech, delivered in 1835, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of a testimonial from the citizens of Bos- 
ton, voted to him as “ The Defender of the Constitution of the 
United States,” the great orator warned his countrymen of the 
mighty risks they ran if they submitted to any invasion of the 
reserved rights of the States. 

“ Our dangers,” he said, “are not from without. We have 
nothing to fear from foreign powers, except those interruptions 
of the oceupations of life which all wars occasion. The dangers 
to our system, as a system, do not spring from that quarter. On 
the contrary, the pressure of foreign hostility would be most 
likely to unite us, and to strengthen our union by an augmented 
sense of its utility and necessity. But our dangers are from within. 
I do not now speak of those dangers which have in all ages 
beset republican governments—such as luxury among the rich, 
the corruption of public officers, and the general degradation of 
public morals. I speak only of those peculiar dangers to which 
the structure of our Government particularly exposes it, in addi- 
tion to all other ordinary dangers. These arise among ourselves 
—they spring up at home; and the evil which they threaten is 
no less than disunion, or the overthrow of the whole system. 
Local feelings and local parties, a notion sometimes sedulously 
cultivated of opposite interests in different poner of the Union, 
evil prophecies respecting its duration, cool calculations upon the 
benefits of separation, a narrow feeling that cannot embrace all 
the States as one country, an unsocial, anti-national, and half- 
belligerent spirit which sometimes betrays itself,—all these un- 
doubtedly are causes which affect more or less our prospect of 
holding together, All these are unpropitious influences. The 
Constitution, again, is founded on compromise, and the most 
perfect and absolute good faith in regard to every stipulation of 
this kind contained in it is indispensable to its preservation. 
Every attempt to accomplish even the best purpose, every attem in 
to grasp that which is regarded as an immediate good, in viola- 
tion of these stipulations, is full of dangers to the whole Consti- 
tution. I need not say, also, that possible collision between the 
general and State Governments always has been, is, and ever must be, 
a source of danger to be strictly watched by wise men, I desire not 
to stand before the country as a man of no opinions, or of such a 
mixture of opposite opinions that the result has no character at 
all. On the contrary, I am desirous of standing as one who is 
bound to his own consistency by the frankest avowal of his sen- 
timents on all important and. interesting subjects. I am not 
partly for the Constitution and partly against it; I am wholly 
tor it, for it altogether—for it as it is, and for the exercise, when 
oceasion requires, of all its just powers as they have heretofore 
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been exercised by Washington, and the great men who have fol- 
lowed him in its administrations I disdain altogether the char- 
acter ofan uncommitted man. Iam committed, fully committed— 
committed to the full extent of all that I am and all that I hope, 
to the Constitution of the country, to its love and reverence, to 
its defence and maintenance, to its warm commendation to ever 
American heart, and to its vindications and just praise before all 
mankind. And I am committed against everything which in 
my judgment may weaken, endanger, or destroy it. I am com- 
mitted against the encouragement of local parties and local feel- 
ings; 1 am committed against all fostering of anti-national spirit. 
I am committed against the slightest infringement of the original 
compromise on which the Constitution was founded. Iam com- 
mitted against any and every derangement of the powers of the 
several departments of the Coverutnent, against any derogation 
from the constitutional authority of Congress, and especially 
against all extension of executive power; and I am committed 
against any attempt to rule the free people of this country by 
the power and patronage of the Government itself. Iam com- 
mitted, fully and entirely committed, against making the Go- 
vernment the people’s master.” 

These are not the opinions of the Congress—if Congress it 
legally be—which is now sitting at Washington. That Congress, 
or fragment of a Congress, laughs the doctrine of State Rights 
to scorn; treats one-third of the American people as conquered 
aliens having no political status, and no tight to property or life 
but such as it may generously and contemptuously allow; uses 
the Constitution as 1gnominiously as if it were waste paper, and 
threatens the chief magistrate with impeachment if he refuse to 
lend his office and authority to the despotism which it has inau- 
gurated. Mr. Johnson, however, is as clear in his notions of the 
right, as he is brave in acting upon them. As yet, he has exer- 
cised no other than his constitutional right of veto against mea- 
sures which his judgment disapproves—measures which not only 
falsify the spirit, but violate the letter, of the Constitution— 
render disunion as much a fact as if the Southern armies were 
still in the field, and perpetuate and intensify every original 
cause of strife between the various sections of the unwieldly 
and incohesive commonwealth, It remains to be seen whether, 
in American phrase, “ he has backbone” to fight the fight against 
a Congress which he cannot, get rid of except by a coup d'état, 
to which he is not likely to resort, and which his foes would 
only be too happy if he would attempt. At this stage of the 
conflict, with the Congress and the fanatics, philosophers, revo- 
lutionists, and centralisers of the North and East on one side, 
Mr. Johnson, the South, and the conservatives of the North 
and West upon the other, it is as impossible as it would be idle 
to predict which way the battle will turn. If Mr. Johnson 
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carries the day, the Union is practicable, and the United 
States may become what the great majority of the my people 


and all.the true friends of humanity desire them to be-—happy, 
respectable, prosperous, and unaggressive. But if Congress, 
under the pedlerebip of Stevens and Sumner, snatch the victory, 
the Union is gone, and something else takes it place—perhaps 
a strong nation, a terror to the world, but most certainly a des- 
potism, let it assume what name it will, or hide its naked hid- 
eousness under whatever gorgeous trappings of power and 
splendour may be to the taste or the fancy of the deceived 
people, who, in spite of warning, and of the principles which 
urged their forefathers to revolt successfully against Great Bri- 
tain, allowed it to be established, over them, to pamper their 
pride and conceit, and deprive them of the liberty which they 
will have shown themselves unable to appreciate. 

The approaching trial of Mr. Jefferson Davis will test the va- 
lidity of State Rights in a manner worthy of the immense im- 
portance of the principle. A t defendant and a great cause 
will compel a great verdict. e Southern theory, and it used 
to be the Northern theory until the European element became 

redominant in the Puritanic and despotic section of the Union, 
is, that the first allegiance of a citizen is due to his own State. 
When the State of Mississippi receded from the Union by the 
legitimate action of its Legislature, Mr. Davis would have been a 
traitor to Mississippi if he had refused his adhesion.. Upon that 
issue his trial will depend. It will be a great cause in America 
and throughout the world; but greatest in America, because 
the verdict will help to determine the question that lies at the 
root of American liberty. Af the first allegiance is due to the 
Federal power in cases not external to the Union, American 
democracy is as dead as American slavery, and the future Dicta- 
tor has but to sharpen his sword, and bide his time for his inev- 
itable triumph. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1—NEW ORLEANS, AND TEXAS, RAILROAD CONNECTIONS. 


We extract the following from the report of G. W. R. Bayley, Engineer of 
the New Orleans and Opelousas . 

The military authorities of the United States, under orders from Major- 
General Butler,took entire and complete possession of this railroad, and of 
all its stock, equipments and materiel, on the ist of July, 1862. It was 
returned to the company about the Ist of February, 1866. : 

When the road was taken possession of in July, 1861, there were on the 


road : 

12 locomotives, 14 passenger cars,.7 baggage cars, and 209 freight and 
stock cars. 

The company now have, including 1 locomotive, 1 passenger car, 2 bag- 
gage cars, 2 caboose cars, and 78 freight, stock and wood cars, built and re- 
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built by the military managers of the road, out of its materiel and earnings, 
and which the company were compelled to buy back at a high price, and 
pay for promptly, the following machinery and rolling stock on hand : 


10} Locomotives... 0<0ak eee tia eek 8 bea 0/8 $150,000 

@ Passenger’ Care, 55. 68 BI aie be ee tee ee) os BB 
2 Baggage Cars,.......... UTI ORPRE TI A ieee EN 4,000 
2 Caboose Cars,........... we GT his 0% MHS i. Sete 8,000 
113 Freight and Stock Cars,......... Bilis TRE dei ged's. S445 « 113,000 
Total, $295,000 


Four new passenger cars are now being built in the company’s shops, and 
will soon be completed. Many of the freight cars have been entirely rebuilt, 
and several of the locomotives, also. The locomotives are now all in the best 
working condition, nearly, if not quite, as good as new. 

New cars for freight and cattle will be built as rapidly as necessary, in or- 
der to keep up with the requirements of business. , 

It is fair and reasonable to conclude that when all the States are represent- 
ed in Congress, if not before, justice will be done to this railroad company, 
and its claim for half a million of dollars, for stock, machinery and equip- 
ments, removed or destroyed while it was in the possession of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and for surplus earnings over working expenses, 
will be allowed and paid. This would relieve the company from all their 
embarrassments. 

The N. 0., 0. & G. W. R. R. is a land grant road, and some 705,000 acres 
of land were selected, sited, and approved to the company to aid in its con- 
struction. Owing to the war, the road was not completed within the speci- 
fied time, and the grant lapsed on the 3d of June last, but it is confidently 
expected to be renewed at the next session of Congress. Similar grants 
were renewed, at the last session of Congress, to roads in Iowa, but as the 
renewal in favor of roads in Southern States was considered to be a sort of 
recognition that they were States, the extension was deferred. 

The renewal of this grant will be but an act of justice, for a loss of five 
years time was caused by the war. But for the war it is probable that the 
N. 0., 0. & G. W. R. R. would have been completed to the Sabine river be- 
fore the expiration of the grant. The grading and preparation of the road- 
bed for the track, from Berwick bay to Opelousas, 85 miles, was nearly com- 
pleted when the war broke out, and arrangements had already been made to 
commence track-laying between Brashear and Opelousas, and the graduation 
between Opelousas and the Sabine. About 80, out of the85 miles, from Ber- 
wick’s bay (or Brashear) to Opelousas, was completed, ready for the track. 

Efforts are now being made by the managers of the New Orleans and Tex- 
as Railroad Company to construct and complete as soon as possible, their 
road from New Iberia to Orange, on the Sabine river, the present terminus 
of the Texas and New Orleans Railroad, now built from Houston to Orange. 
This gap of 117 miles, across a level prairie country, can be soon built. The 
portion of the Opelousas road, between Berwick Bay and” New Iberia, 45 
niles, already cleared, graded, and ready for the track, could also be complet- 
ed and put into operation in a short time. 

The distances from New Orleans to Houston, by this route, are as follows, 
to-wit: To Berwick Bay, Brashear Station, already completed and in opera- 
tion, 80 miles. Berwick Bay to New Iberia, cleared and graded ready fir 
track-laying, 45 miles, or 125 miles from New Orleans : New Iberia to Oran- 
ge, on the Sabine river, 117 miles, about to be built by the New Orleans and 
Texas R. R. Co. New Orleans to Orange, 242 miles; Orange to Houston, 
already built and in operation, 106 miles ; total distance from New Orleans 
to Houston, 348 miles, 

From Houston, a railroad is built to Columbus, on the Colorado riyer, 
about 80 miles ; thence, to San Antonio is about 125 miles. Distance from 
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New Orleans to San Antonio 553 miles; 266 miles of which are already 
built and in operation, and the remaining distance in progress. 

Railroads are in operation in several other directions from Houston, and 
all will be extended before long. 

When the gaps between Berwick Bay and New Iberia, and between New 
Iberia and Orange are filled, the Opelousas road will have the accumulated 
business of several hundred miles of railway, extending into Texas in vari- 
eus directions. Its earnings then will be amply sufficient to complete it to 
its own terminus, at Thompson’s bluff, and to pay all of its debts. 

The gross earnings of the N. 0.,0. & G. W. R. R., even now, notwith- 
standing the depressed condition of affairs everywhere, are fully equal to 
what they were in 1860, the most prosperous and best business year for this 
road before the war. This certainly is very encouraging, for we may 
confidently anticipate a steady increase, and with the road completed to New 
Iberia, this increase would be great. 

The following is the exhibit : 


N.0., 0. & G. W. R. R. Earnings from Passengers and Freight from 1st 
of February to 1st of September : 


I NO anna a adie kaw copphines otsteertntthedwewn $141,001 76 
Passenger Earnings,....... fran ahtn cumbied 6p etneenes 00s 94,841 75 
WOOL, «4 conde Hhg ah ee wHRS or 0gnee Get deems tehewe ce¢iepond $235,843 51 


The earnings for the month of August— $41,970 70—show a steady in- 
crease, 

The Avery Island, or Petit Anse Salt Mine Company, (already organized 
with a capital stock of $2,500,000,) are anxious to have the road completed 
to New Iberia; from which point they intend to build a branch road of (9) 
nine miles long to their mine. This company declare their intention to 
mine and ship salt on a grand scale; not less than 1000 tons per day, via 
New Orleans to St. Louis and other cities. 

From the character of the men engaged in this scheme, there can be but 
little, if any doubt, of their ability to accomplish this result. The mine it- 
self, is well nigh inexhaustible, and it would require many years to make 
any appreciable difference in quantity, even at this rate. The quality of this 
salt is said to be superior to any known in the world ; it is as pure as crystal, 
and contains 99 per cent. of pure salt. 

This salt business, alone, would yield a large revenue to the railroad com- 
pany, for 1000 tons of salt at 2 cts. per ton per mile, would pay, for the trans- 
portation, $2,500 per day, or $75,000 per month—equal to $900,000 per an- 


num. 

With a railway connection established with Houston, and with the Avery 
salt mine, it will be conceded that the way and through business of the Op- 
elousas Railroad will compare favorably with that of any other road South. 

As before remarked, the roadway of this railroad is nearly completed, 
ready for the track, to Opelousas, 165 miles from Algiers. From Opelousas 
to Pine Prairie, 25 miles, (or 190 miles from Algiers,) the line traverses a le- 
vel prairie country. 

From Pine Prairie, a branch road is contemplated to Alexandria, 35 miles, 
or 225 miles from Algiers. From Pine Prairie to the valley of the Boeuf, 20 
miles takes us to the end of tLe present Alexandria and Bayou Beeuf Rail- 
road ; thence to Alexandria 15 miles, 

Before the war, a railroad was in contemplation from the Falls of Red riv- 
er, at Alexandria, to Shreveport ; and, when we remember the troubles and 
losses experienced at Red River at low water every year, the necessity of 
such a railroad is apparent enough. It would be an important feeder to the 
ae Road. By and by another road will be built from Alexandria to 

ttle Rock, in Arkansas, and, before many as passengers will go by rai] 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, west of the Mississippi river, 
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From Pine Prairie to Thompson’s bluff, 68 miles, the Opelousas Railroad 
line traverses the splendid pine forests and fertile valleys of Western Louisi- 
ana. 

Here we find good cotton lands, capable of producing from three-fourths to 
bale per acre: inexhaustible forests of the best yellow pine ; clear gravelly- 
bottomed streams full of trout, and plenty of game in the woods. 

The Sabine river is navigable (except at low water,) for steamboats for sev- 
eral hundred miles above the railroad terminus, or to Smith, Wood, and Up- 
shur counties, in northeastern Texas. The business of this section of country, 
developed and increased by railway communication with New Orleans, will 
be very important. 

From the terminus on the Sabine river, a railway must necessarily be ex- 
tended via San Augustine, Nacogdoches, Rusk and Athens to Dallas, Texas. 

Dallas is the centre of the great wheat region of Texas, and would be dis- 
tant from New Orleans, by this route, about 500 miles. The Texas wheat 
weighs about 5 pounds per bushel more than Western wheat, and its quality 
is inferior to none in the world. It ripens one month earlier than Western 
wheat, and were Dallas connected with New Orleans by railroad, ‘Texas flour 
and Texas wheat, in bulk, could be distributed from New Orleans one month 
ahead of St. Louis or Chicago. Grain elevators would then be as common 
here as in the western cities. It has been estimated that the Texan wheat 
region is capable of producing from 50 to 100 millions of bushels annually. 

llas, by the Opelousas Railroad line, will be about 100 miles nearer to 
New Orleans than by any other route, consequently the wheat trade would 
take this route. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the N. 0.,0. & G. W. R. R. will, when com- 
leted, have connection with the northern half of Texas by the line to Dal- 
as ; with the valley of Red River and northwestern Louisiana, by the Al- 

exandria branch; with the southern and western portions of Texas by the 
line from New Iberia to Houston, and all southwestern Louisiana. 

It now has connection with the Gulf ports of Texas by the steamship line 
from Berwick Bay. 

The above is a rough and hastily-written outline of the plan of construc- 
tion, present condition, and future prospects of this road. As such, it is very 
respectfully submitted. 


2.—MEMPHIS AND SELMA RAILROAD. 


WE subjoin below the proceedings of a railroad convention held recently 
at Okolona, Miss., for the purpose of building a railroad from Memphis to 
Selma via Holly Springs, Pontotoc, Okolona, Aberdeen, etc. The plan is a 
novel one, but one that will succeed if carried out. It is based upon the sub- 
scription of one half of their lands by the planters living along the line of 
the contemplated road. The enterprise is in the hands of gentlemen of 
energy and high standing in Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, one of 
whom, Jude Houston, we recognize as lately a director of the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, and, should the New Orleans road not 
be extended at an early day to Aberdeen, much of the support which it would 
command in that wealthy portion of Mississippi will be diyerted to the 
Memphis and Selma Railroad. But, to the proceedings of the meeting : 

The Convention was organized by the election of Hon. Judge W. 8. Burr, 
of Selma, as President, and Mr. Roy and Mr. Carlisle, Secretaries. 

It was essentially a business convention. 

An Executive Committee of five was appointed, including Col. Walter, of 
Holly Springs, and Jas. G. Randle of Aberdeen, whose duty it shall be to 
raise a fund by subscription, of $10,000, to defray the expenses of a survey 
of the route. Said committee to report to the President of the adjourned 
convention at such time and place as he may designate, for another assem- 
blage of delegates. 

A committee was appointed, including among its number Judge L. E. 
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Houston of Aberdeen, and Judge A. M. Clayton, of Holly Springs, to solicit 
charters from the Legislatures of Tennessee, Mississippi and Ala a. 

A committee was also appointed to draft an address to the people of the 
three States represented and interested, setting forth the many advantages 
to be derived from the building of the = road. The members of this 
committee from Mississippi, are Col. W. F. Dowd of Aberdeen, Dr. W. W. 
Humphries of Columbus, and Col. Walter of Holly Springs. 

By general consent the name Memphis and Selma was adopted, and Mem- 
phis, Holly Springs, Okolona and Selma designated as initial points, all 
other stations to be determined by result of survey. 


3.—MEMPHIS AND SAVANNAH RAILROAD. 


By the construction of the Opelika and Talladaga railroad, it is proposed 
to shorten very materially the distance between Savannah and Memphis ; 
and in speaking of the enterprise, Mr. T. R. Slaughter, President of the road, 
says: Opelika and Tuscumbia are the real termini of this particular road ; 
but this road fills a gap and thus connects the two more widely separated 
and more commercially important cities, Savannah and Memphis. 

What a union will be here! The east is to shake hands with the west. 
The murmuring musie of the blue Atlantic is to die away within hearing of 
the rippling roar of the father of waters. 

Its connections are numerous. and of the most important character. At 
Opelika are three roads opening communication with Atlanta, Montgomery 
and Columbus. Columbus, twenty-eight miles southeast of Opelika, is con- 
nected by water with Apalachicola, and by rail with Macon and Savannah ; 
and the day is not far distant when she will establish direct railroad con- 
nection with Mobile, Pensacola and Brunswick. At Childersburg, seventy- 
two miles northwest of Opelika, the Savannah and Memphis railroad crosses 
the Alabama and Tennessee river railroad; near Elyton, thirty-five miles 
farther northwest, it intersects the Northeast and Southwest railroad and 
the Alabama Central railroad ; and yet further on, in Blount county, crosses 
the Columbus and Decatur railroad and ends at Tuscumbia, in a junction 
with the Memphis and Charleston railroad. These intersections of great 
connecting lines of readyand this having of a terminus just where a long 
and, well managed road meets a long and safely navigable stream, are facts 
of such a nature as will justify, if they do not necessitate the building of the 
road. Go to the most recently published maps, and see the ramifications of 
these roads and streams. 

Middle and South Alabama will rejoice to find this new way to the cities 
of the seaboard, and the grand prairies of the glorious northwest. North 
Alabama and North Georgia will pour gladly from full laps a flood of agri- 
cultural and mineral products to supply the forges, furnaces, engines and 
operatives of the manufacturing towns all over our broad eget ke Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Missouri, all the wide domain known as the “ Valley” of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, will feel a new pulse of life throbbing through 
their whole system, when it is said in their streets, “ Memphis is only 675 
miles from Savannah! and passengers and goods can go from one to the 
other at cheap rates, without risk, and without insurance, in the short space 
of forty-five hours.” 


4.—ORANGE AND NEW IBERIA RAILROAD, LOUISIANA. 


AT last a general interest appears to be springing up in favor of the early 
construction of the New Iberia and Orange railroad. The distance from 
Orange to Houston is 108 miles, from Orange to New Iberia 157, and from 
New Iberia to Brashear City 40 miles by the graded route. Gov. Wells 
proposes that all of the State convicts be put to work on that road, and that 
the State build the road complete. There are about three hundred negro 
convicts in this State, and the number is rapidly increasing. Louisiana 
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might do like Georgia, make its railroad stock at some future day nearly 
pay the State taxes. This road being over a level prairie county for most 
of the distance, could be built in a short period of time and at small ex- 
pense. A complete road between Houston and New Orleans, a distance of 
about 350 miles, would do an immense business. The beef business alone 
would be immense. Horses, mules, sheep, hogs, poultry, wheat, cotton, pine 
lumber and passengers would make the long trains daily and hourly groan 
under the weight of trade and travel. The railroads that now center at 
Houston would do more business than ever, and would be extended further 
west and north. That magnificent country west of New Iberia would set- 
tle up rapidly. It would regenerate Texas, and breathe new life into South- 
ern Louisiana. It would be worth millions to New Orleans and Houston. 
We hope the Legislatures of Louisiana and Texas, the cities of Houston and 
New Orleans, and the railroad companies already in existence between these 
two points, will take hold of this great enterprise in sober earnest the com- 
ing winter, and resolve to have the cars rolling over the whole track in less 
than two years. 


5.—NORTH-EASTERN RAILROAD, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From the Annual Report to the stockholders we learn that, for the fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1867, 





The gross earnings have been ..... ciitiienss.cidun Sean 
Less current expenses and interest.............. 261,868 63 
Balance......... CE Nota te aie $55,906 72 


From the accompanying statements of the Treasurer, it will be seen that 
there has been expended upon the reconstruction of the road during the 
YOURS BOGS; THOS wn a ii a Seba 8G. Vis 58 Bim use $119,166 12 

And during the past year... PoP UER ERs 0 i eed cee cesde. 86,548 64 


Of which there has been received es follows : 
From net proceeds of transportation for 1865, 


NE a hand geld ith elnals Salhi aces ¢ ¢ come kie oe $63,989 75 
From net proceeds of transportation for 1866, 
ee oo a ee et sd <teh ot ..-. 55,906 72 
From sales of iron, material, etc ............... 94,287 56 
ON, «Gitta s «oa Uatine ian sks Fate ck cheese trues 8,460 27 





$214,175 03 $214,175 08 


which balance will be further diminished by work in progress and approach- 
ing completion, at the end of the year. The current expenses, as shown by 
the statements of the Superintendent, have been swelled by many items 
which, had it been practicable to have separated them with accuracy, would 
properly have been chargeable to reconstruction ; and also by the unavoid- 
able expense attending the transaction of our business under circumstances, 
through much of the year, which were adverse to its economical manage- 
ment. We are confident, however, that they can be materially reduced the 
coming year. 

At the meeting of stockholders last year, it was determined to issue cer- 
tifieates of indebtedness for the past due interest on thé bonds of the com- 
pany, and also for that to acerue during the year 1866-—the certificates 
to bear interest at seven per cent., payable semi-annually. The whole 
amount to be funded was $233,249 50, of which $5,163 27 was retired in 
settlement of freights, and $52,818 50 closed by certificates of indebtedness; 
leaving $175,267 73 still to be adjusted. All interest maturing since Janu- 
ary, 1867, has been paid as applied for. 
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The indebtedness of the Company is as follows : 
1,400 first mortgage bonds, due September 1, 1869, each $500. . .$700,000 00 
290 second mortgage bonds, due September 1, 1868, each $500. 145,000 00 
3,100 shares preferred stock, due May 1, 1873, each $50.... ... 155,000 00 


The amount of second mortgage bonds issued is $300,000, but as 
the preferred stock, to the extent of its issue, was secured by 
the deposit of a corresponding amount of these bonds in the 
hands of three Trustees, this liability is expressed in the 
aggregate in the above items. 


Outbutanding imterest . .. 5 soc iiss cwneels cece cseseeesis yon ed ein 175,267 73 
Cartificates of indebtedmens. . . .). ....< 0 ins ccsccvccescssss seccecs 52,818 50 
Be SU Rs Fie ich ice sini nal icc enone 00-<sieke¥shasnkdeas -- 28,000 00 
RECS oa.n'6-4> osm 4d 0's 40 ARSED ne eels 3 wed uae 27,380 79 
ER gs 6 0 «4 </bfe tin 0 ier pevdieheinn bh Seb <n enleeenenie 16,792 22 
NS oo: udk ana + 6.00 oes 040s ees mee hale 898,950 00 

$2,199,209 24 

The resources of the Company to meet this indebtedness are : 

Co ee ee rere fore $2,148,130 65 
RGA. 0850. BENS. 656 HAG ITS Saka BPEL nities 51,078 59 

$2,199,209 24 


The amount of interest for which the Company will be annually respon- 
sible, assuming that which is outstanding to be funded, is $87,500, io 
if the road can be operated for about $175,000, making its total expendi- 
tures $262,500, and its receipts can be maintained even at their present level 
of $317,500, a surplus of $55,000 will appear, which can be appropriated to 
the extinguishment of the Company’s certificates of indebtedness, or to 
such other purpose as those then in the direction of your affairs shall sub- 
mit to you. As soon as the circumstances of the Company will permit, 
some provision should be made for the payment of these certificates at their 
maturity. For the details of the business of the road the past year, you 
are referred to the Report of the Superintendent. It shows that we have 
transported 24,589 bales cotton, 22,080 barrels of naval stores, and 2,000,000 
feet lumber, against 58,401 bales cotton and 59,150 barrels naval stores in 1850, 
1860, and 40,281 bales cotton and 59,800 barrels naval stores in 1860, 1861. 

Having no other resource than the income of the road for the payment of 
its expenses and interest, matured and maturing, we have adjusted our 
tariffs more with reference to these than to an accumulation of profits or 
dividends. In the present prostrate condition of the country, the expecta- 
tion of these should be deferred ; the necessities of our community and the 
concessions which are required of us to build up new business and retain 
that which we formerly had, cannot be ignored, and hence it would seem 
reasonable that, while the owners of our property are receiving no advant- 
age the refrom,those who are being benefited by its facilities should be 
reconciled to such tariffs as will accomplish the results indicated above. 

The road, generally, is in excellent condition. During the last year, 
large amounts of timber and cross-ties have been placed in the tract, all de- 
fective rails removed, two permanent bri put up at Black River and 
Lynch’s Creek, and all depots, tanks, etc., thoroughly repaired. Our new 
freight and passenger depots in the city have been completed, and, jointly 
with the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad, a commodious passenger 
shed has been put up at Florence. The machinery of the road consists of 
twelve locomotives, eight of which are in goud order, three under or requir- 
ing repair, and one to be rebuilt. No additions have been made to this 
stock since the close of the war. By a judicious system of repair, it has 
fulfilled the demands of the past season, and we believe can be made to 
answer those of the next. Our rolling stock consists of sixty-four box and 
thirty-one platform cars, eight passenger cars (four second-class), three bag- 
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gage and three mail express cars. It should be remarked that the whole of 
this equipment is on a smaller scale than is desirable, especially as much of 
it, from its advanced age, is liable to uent repair, but no additions to it 
are proposed until such are warranted by our actual or prospective neces- 
sities. . 

What we are more directly concerned in, is an amount of remunerative 
business, equal to the capacity and condition of the road. That this is in 
volved in the agricultural revival and development of the country must be 
obvious to you. The products of the soil are our only permanent and reli- 
able sources of income, not simply in their actual transportation, but as they 
are the basis and vitalizing element of every branch of our operations. 
How far these are to be affected by the momentous political issues of the 
day and the uncertainties attaching to the present system of labor, remains 
to be seen ; but the future can scarcely be worse than the past, and we are 
even encouraged to hope, from the increased area of land planted this season, 
its better condition, and the heavy amounts of guano and other fertilizers 
now being applied to it, that much large? returns will be realized. Through- 
out the country directly bordering on the road, the production of naval 
stores is being gradually aauial. several extensive saw mills have been 

ut up, and there are other indications of improvements. During the ensu- 
ing fall, two important bridges will be completed by their respective com- 
panies across the Pee Dee River, at Cheraw and Society Hill, which will 
greatly facilitate the passage to us of the products beyond that river. 

An increased business is confidently and reasonably looked for, when the 
Charleston and Savannah Railroad—which has passed into new and ener- 
getic hands—is restored, thereby establishing a direct and continuous route 
by rail from St. Marks, Fla., to New York. 


6.—RICHMOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD. 


We are indebted to the Commercial and Financial Chroniele, an able rep- 
resentative of the financial and commercial interests of the country, for much 
that is valuable touching the condition and prospects of several Southern roads. 

The comparative earnings and expenditures of the Richmond and Danvil'e 
Railroad in the years 1860 and 1866, are exhibited in the following table; 














1860. 1866. Increase. Decrease. 

Passenger earnings............ $152,589 93 $204,983 27 $52,393 34 @. caisia'e 
Freight earnings.............. 884.472 72 Se, |. anos 4,094 36 
Mails, express, ete............. 23,841 78 76,381 68 | Re 
$560,904 43 $661,743 31 kk et? 

United States transportation... .... eigue 10,970 69 ee Le 
Total earnings........ $560.904 43 $672,714 00 | ree P 
Ordinary expenses............ 278,575 96 887,924 81 109,348 85 Sik... 
Earnings less expenses... .... $282,328 47 $2°4.789 69 De - wesbesat 
Extraordinary expenses....... 108,166 68 818,995 67 ne. sscnpenn 


The earnings for 1865 and 1866 include those of the Piedmont Railroad, 
extending from Danville, Va., to Greensboro, N. C., forty-eight and a half 
miles, which this Company leased and have operated since February 20, 
1866, at a fixed rent of $75,000. Included in the ordinary expense are 
$30,000 paid on this account, and also $16,739.11 paid on account Internal 
Revenue tax. The whole line operated by the Company in 1859-60 and in 
1865-66, is thus stated in the reports for those years: 


Lines Owned and Operated. 1859-60 1865-66 
Main Line—Richmond to Danville ...... bocemen aes miles 140,50 140.50 
Branch Line—Manchester to Rocketts......... ... = 1.545 1.52 
Length of sidings and turnouts ................... . 11.92 11.25 

Total owned by R. & D. R.R.Co..... “ 158.97 158 . 27 
Add Piedmont Railroad—Danville to Greensboro .. “ 58.50 
Sidings and turnouts on same .... .........00 0200s = 1.93 





Total operated by R.& D.R.R Co..... “ 158.97 208.75 
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The whole track from Richmond to Greensboro is now laid with heavy rail, 
and with the exception of about 20 miles north of the Appomatox River, which 
it is proposed to relay, is in fair ranning order. During the year 1,100 tons 
of new iron were laid down in place of worn-out rail, and 114,958 cross-ties. 
The rolling stock October 1, 1860-66, is represented i in the following state- 
ment : . 








Loeo- - 8-wheel cars. 6-wh cars 4-wh, Total. 

motives. Pass. Bagge. Box. Platf'm. wal. cars, Cars. 
3000 Cis ss 23 20 pu) 189 52 6) 99 480 
$068 655488 sigs we sens 2 16 5 145 49 48 22 2385 


The present stock of engines is considered ample for the prospective busi- 
ness of the road for several years to come. The additions in the last fiscal year 
consisted of seven locomotives, five passenger and forty-one freight cars. 

The financial condition of the C ompany, as stated in the ge.eral balance 
sheets of October 1, 1860-66, compares for the two periods as follows : 











1860. 1866. Increase. 

TS ae aeons $1,931,297 $1,981,297 Dacican 

UNDE CNS + a0 senses andes secede 1,200,000 1,717,500 517,500 

Interest due on bonds . Sbaededcee enaseeel T9.DAT 79,547 

“ on State joan. Sitebs tides Ri as 84.000 84 000 

TR ROO. 5 is « «cinta conn ineecns bs 35). steeds 87,954 87.984 

Bills payable 73,618 699.308 625.700 

a BR ORE ern | ea 85,430 54 084 15,654 

Transportation dalance 550,748 2,149,437 1, 508.659 

» ae Rp eee $3,844,083 $6,903,157 $2,959,074 

Against which are charged the following accounts, viz. : 

Cost of road and property........ $3,726,037 $4,917,500 Increase $1.191,463 
State loan sinking find ...... 88.909 74.909 Ka 86.000 
Stock in Piedmont R. R. OK. 0x6 uke eewnn 1,488,500 pe 1,458,500 
jalance due “ pe erp ETT | 202,575 od 202. 575 
Sundry accounts.. 6.... ...+00. 21.460 67.666 - 46.206 
Cash in banks 2... 00... ceccseess 57,677 52,00T Decrease 5.670 
TEE scmahinne au mames $3,844,083 $6,803, 157 Increase $2,959,074 


From this account it would appear that the Richmond and Danville Com- 
pany not only lease, but are the actual owners of the Piedmont Railroad. 

The funded debt of the Company October 1, 1860-66, stood at the follow- 
ing amounts : 











1860. 1866. 

Virginia loan, sevens, redeemable 18ST-88 ....... $600,000 nee kevects | momaiie 
Bonds guaranteed by Virginia, due 1875-76...... 20,000 are 
>: GNNID. nt aude nent 6 Kh aahoeaneaddate 80,500 Decrease $569,500 
‘ (4th | mort. ) registered, due 1873. .......... 504.000 Increase 504,000 
" coupon, due, 1875............. $22,000 ~ 322,000 
“ For fundis ng interest, due 1869-76... ..... 61,000 5 61,000 
pi | AECL atshpes& (epduee $1,210,000 $1,717,500 = $516,500 


The Virginia State Bonds are redeemable in thirty-four years from April 
8, 1853, to September 30, 1854, by the payment of an annuity of seven per 
cent. This covers 6 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. principal ; the latter, 
by continuous re-investment at 6 per cent. yielding the principal sum in the 
thirty-four years above stipulated for. From the ledger it appears that the 
Company are indebted to the State on this account two years’ instalments 
amounting to $84,000. 

The over-due interest on the guaranteed and mortgage bonds is being 
taken up by an issue of funding bonds, payable at short dates from 1869- 
76. Interest on all bonds but the State Loan has been paid as it became 
due since January, 1866. The bills payable, which form a very large item 
in the general account, it is proposed to liquidate by an issue of ten years’ 
bonds. 

The ultimate amount of the funded debt will probably be raised to $2,500,- 
000. If the net earnings be maintained as shown by the result of last year’s 
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earnings at $284,000, and they are more likely to increase than decrease, a 
debt to this amount can be safely managed. The interest at 7 per cent. 
will be $175,000, leaving $109,000 for sinking fund, and whatever extra- 
ordinary expenditures on the road exigencies may demand. 


7.—RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG RAILROAD. 


The Richmond and Petersburgh Railroad forms one of the links in the 
south coast line of railroads, and may be described as follows : 


Maio Line—Richmond to Petersburg ................ 92 50 miles. 
Branch Line—Junction to Port Walthall............. 2.50 4 

: Total length ¢ ‘ned by Company......... 25.00 
Leased and operated—Clover Hili Railroad ........... 23.00 


Hitherto the want of close connections with the Richmond, Frederick and 
Potomac Railroad at Richmond, and with the Petersburg Railroad at Peters 
burg, has been detrimental to the prosperity of the Company. To supply 
these a separate organization—the Connection Company—was chartered in 
1865, and is now constructing the necessary works at Richmond, which will 
be completed this spring. At Petersburg the Richmond and Petersburg 
Company are constructing similar works, involving a bridge over the Appo- 
matox, to be finished at an early date. These connections, and a bridge, as 
projected, over Cape Fear River, at Wilmington, will give a line without 
breaks from Washington to Kingsville, 8. C. and thence to Charleston and 
the South generally, During the year the Clover Hill Railroad was ex- 
tended four and a half miles to Osborne’s, on the James River. 

This road is now reported to be in perfect order. The rolling stock con- 
sists of 8 locomotives (which were running during the year 67,004 miles), 
8 passenger cars ; 3 baggage and mail cars ; 2 express cars ; 42 freight cars ; 
and 74 coal cars. 

The total freight earried (including coal, 18,315) was 26,822 tons, The 
number of passengers carried was 49,7934. In the year ending September 
30, 1860, the freight (including 42,857 tons of coal) amounted to 57,2694 tons, 
and the total number of passengers carried was 77,599. The following ac- 
count shows the earnings from all sources in the years 1859-60 and 1865- 
66 comparatively : 

















1859-60, 1865-66. Increase. Decrease, 

PRORPIIINES. .. oni ccc escieerces $S0 260 $79,294 este: s $966 
any PREP ee 56.744 Cases CaS 1,558 
United States mail ........... 6.738 2.1387 édie Fae 4601 
Expenses and extra baggage.. 8,338 7.044 8.706 oowe 
Misevllancous............ 000 4825 24,220 19.895 

Total earnings...... $151,905 $167,881 $15,976 NS 
Operating expenses ........4. 67,024 ess i. esa 40.073 

Net earnings....... $84,881 $60,784 i scocine $24.107 


The extraordinary expenses of the year 1865-66 amounted to $250,421.25, 
made necessary chiefly by the great fire at Richmond, on the 3d of April, 
1865, which destroyed the James River Bridge and a large amount of roll- 
ing stock. These expenditures were provided for by an issue of 8 per cent. 
bonds to the amount of $175,000. 

The financial condition of the Company at the close of the official year 
1866, is stated in the following account : 


Capital stock, subscribed by individuals. 3.000 shares........ $300,000 00 
- converted loans, at $50, 3.230 shares.......... 161.500 00 —$461,500 00 
. subscribed by State, oid stock, 2.000 shares... 200,000 00 
4 md “new stock, 1556 . ....... 185,600 00— 885,600 00 
10,086 shares entitled to equal dividends, accounted for at... $847,100 00 
Funded debt—7 per cent. coupon bonds, due June 1, 1875... 78.500 00 
id “ 7 per cent. registered “ ” © aes seis 52.000 00 
« * 6 per cent. coupon bonds, due July 1, 1875.... 13,500 00 
“ “ 8 per cent, vad “ due Sept. 1, 1870. . 175,000 00— 319,000 00 
IR INO oo «ovo ch.4 cabKS 0s be SERN bail Shanes okise 16,055 41 
Open Cooma te oo... a es es BCT ee cee Bie 28,469 18 


‘dena sti taeda kbs ceo 0 ctu $1,210,624 59 
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Against which are charged as follows, viz. : 


Cost of read and are! se daccesveste sétwewetneewa $922,822 89 
Loss by fire, April & 1865............0cceee0 saces 254,318 80—$668,504 09 
Branch Road to Port Walthall ....................+ 45,539 09 
Reconstruction of road ........ ......0000+ ogee 219,852 50 
BE PG Gh osc vcccc chs cous cdvbntesscsncteh 45,378 25 
Cost of property, less fire damages ................. $979,273 O04 

Assets—Company’s stock. .........60.cccceeevccees 12,126 06 

Ce < occtine neue avennsdenesadallh 4.127 40 
De uss «csc cces suas enkah esate cks 8,422 24— 19,675 TO 
SE  etib i doe cins .0secssesmebaebteicakes 211,674 95 
MOE . 6 .cnucet, ccthedeselh eeanee $1,210,624 59 


8.—MISSISSIPPI AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD. 


When the late war ended, the Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad was a 
complete wreck, and literally without rolling stock. On the ist of May, 
1865, only thirty miles were in operation. The finances of the Company 
were in a most desperate condition ; not an available doliar on hand, nor as- 
sets on which money could be realized. By pledging future freight, how- 
ever, some $65,000 were raised, and the work of reconstruction commenced 
in the month of July. Inadequate as this amount was for the purpose, it 
afforded a basis of credit, and, aided by the receipts from operations, which 
increased as the work progressed, the whole line was made fit for ordinary 
use early in the ensuing January. The reconstruction and restocking of the 
road, however, was chiefly the work of the fiscal years 1865-66, the doings 
of which are covered by the Tenth Annual Report of the Company now be- 
fore us, and were accomplished at a cost of $881,018. The total damages by 
the war are estimated at $310,250, of which $117,650 is credited to the Fed- 
eral, and $132,600 to the Confederate forces. All this destruction, and that 
incident to time and disuse, had to be replaced. This has been accom- 
plished so far as the immediate needs of the Company require, but still 
much remains to be done to make the road safe and durable. 

The following statement compares the earnings and operating expenses 
for the year ending September 30, 1860-66. In the first year the road was 
incomplete, and only eighty-one miles in operation ; in 1865-66 the whole 
road was not operated until January 8, 1866, and probably the average 
length operated did not exceed that of 1859-60 : 











1859-6). 1865-66. Increase. Decrease 

Passenger earnings ............. $77,598 23 $164,878 55 $37,280 27 ) Seer 
PUGET EA ce! -snwbee tenes c onsite 150,056 06 189,476 88 80,420 BR cee cee 
WEEE 5 Cceccbuavabbcescseuse 4,425 4583 58  ., SE SS EO 
RS ia pata es 1,447 75 7,302 41 “\ 9 Gap ep 
PRES ci cPhewnicccsccosbessd 177 50 Bll OO a 
Gross earnings ...........0.+++- $233.704 59 «= $367.258 1T «= ISBT Bit 
Gross expenses, ..........0+0. 106,692 41 252,026 29 146,283 Ss ee 
Net earnings ........ $127,011 98 $114,325 88 Dik cneves $12,636 30 


Included in the expenses of 1865-66 is the sum of $59,493 60 checked as 
extraordinary, which makes the ordinary expenses at $193,522.69, and the 
net earnings at $173,729.48, being an increase over those of 1859-60 of 
$46,617.30. 

The amount of rolling stock on hand at the close of the fiscal years 1859- 
60, 1864-65 and 1865-66, is shown in the following table : 


September 30th. Loco- ——— — —Stoek of train cars- —-———_, Working. 
motives. Puss. Mail, etc. Box fgt. Platfm. Total. cars. 
BERD. .wrcesssess 7 6 3 8T 68 114 22 
BOD sccnve caused 5 7 1 88 89 85 13 
Oi so cccedsecs 8 T 1 52 389 99 22 


More than one-half of them requiring repairs, and many of them entire 
refitting. 
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The financial condition of the Company as of October 1, 1860-66, com- 
pares as follows : 

















1860, 1884, Increase. Decrease, 
CI ios wae ks cane $520,526 69 $825,399 49 $4,872 80 D, ctuaons 
Funded debt ..............04. 785,700 00 1,069,600 00 283,900 00 ea aeee . 
Mississippi 2 per cent. fund... 20,949 00 Sg ages S oS UC emery. ery 
Bills payable................. 209,946 67 467.475 09 reese Gl. dh cbbvbe 
Small notes cireulating.... ...  ......... 115.141 95 215,141 Oke we eee 
Other accounts ............... 43.923 49 122.028 96 (i. gk Sa per 
Transportation past year. ... 213.484 65 867 352 17 148,917 5D ha wee se 
Ge aiiierd das) ages vcaniee vinye LE. etendebedes(: 1) sere 1.948 84 
ProGt and loss. .... 0... 0+... 229,088 35 ae a.. §. nedeeed 227,534 74 
TORK 05. Us! tee di oe $2,329,917 76 $2,989,400 34 $659,482 53 SrA veave 
Against which are charged as follows, viz. : 
CON oii ks eck tS $1,608,427 11 $2,010,131 12 $406,704 O1 Giedsadcs 
Sess vies. ahescs-cvcvee 163.208 09 185,882 84 15,600 TH. baer the 
Interest and discount............. A 78, Bite Rees: pr ebaeaeee 879,787 11 
General and contingent expenses... 74,292 81 | are 21,887 70 
Operating accounts... ......... 79.854 68 240,979.52 rae” ~ besdsees 
Reconstruction ............0ssee0 picacddvae 362.487 08 962,487 0S i. ww se 
Bills receivable ............ ..++- 12,915 05 ON 5), eawhudes o> 10.555 30 
Individnal accommts 2... 0. ..ccee  censoccccs 119,463 14 119,468 14 __—Ci.iys ww sss 
Other accounts ..... ...6......++. 11,488 41 We On sc deassss se 6,814 60 
re ee aeP 10,118 47 oe ) a ree 
WRENN scnccadashaeenap $2,329,917 36 $2,999,406 34 $659,452 58 Bika soe 
The funded debt at the two dates stood comparatively as follows : 
1869, 1865. Increase, Decrease. 

Tennessee loan, 6 per cent ......... $98,000 $167,800 $69,800 

First Mortgage, T per cent.......... 400.000 600.000 200,000 

Income bonda, 10 per cent.......... 88.500 297,500 209,000 

Mississippi loan, 6 per cent......... | ee ey er 

Convertible bonds, 8 per cent. ............. 4.800 4,300 

Total (as above) ......... $785,700 $1,069,600 $283,900 Diivere's 


The floating debt (viz., bills payable, circulation, and other accounts) as 
per ledger, 


OORNBRE 00 i. 0.0 stil. inlet odes aeRO RAE TAL SbG ob beth $725,595 OT 

Add coupons on first mortgage bonds past due...........+++0- $108,242 67 
7 . tn IMGTNED yw no ecac ned dkkas dss cc ccviseresseet 128,201 27— 236,448 94 
Total fundable in 8 per cent. consolidated bonds ..... $962,089 01 


The income bonds, which fall due in 1870, will also be fundable in the 
same bonds. 

When all this funding has been completed the total bonded debt will be 
$2,067,800, and the interest thereon $156,068. The ability of the road to 
earn this amount cannot well be questioned, and before the funding is com- 
pleted it should earn a much larger amount. The earnings over ordinary 
expenses as heretofore shown, for the year 1865-66, with an incomplete 
road and a deficiency in rolling stock, amounted to $173,729.48. 


9—NEW ORLEANS, JACKSON AND GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILROAD, 


From the report of the President, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, to Gov. Wells 
of Louisiana we extract the following exhibit of the condition of the N. O. 
J.&G.N.R.R. The work of reconstruction and renewal appears to have 
been pushed with great earnestness and vigor, and the financial condition of 
the company, despite the extraordinary expenditure of the year, is most en- 
couraging. The report says: 

The repairs of the road from New Orleans to Canton and its reconstruction 
in many places have progressed steadily and rapidly since the 1st of Decem- 
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ber, 1865, and the results obtained have surpassed the highest expectations 
of the friends of the road. 

Nearly all the rotten cross-ties have been removed, and the road-bed is now 
sufficiently firm and level to make the road perfectly safe, many of the depot 
and section houses destroyed during the war have been rebuilt, the passen- 
ger trains run regularly from New Orleans to Canton, a distance of 206 miles, 
in 13} hours. 

A few “cuts” south and north of Jackson still require some work to be 
done to them to render them seeure from accidents in very wet weather, but 
with the steam excavator, now in successful operation on the road, these re- 
pairs will soon be effected. 

There is now a daily passenger train which starts from New Orleans 
and another from Canton, and there is, three times a week,a double daily 
train from each place. On or about the 1st of January, or as soon as the Mis- 
sissippi Central Railroad shall be able to do the same, a double daily train 
will leave each terminus of the road. 

The rolling stock on the 1st of December, 1865, consisted of —10 Locomo- 
tives, 7 Passenger Cars, 8 Baggage Cars, 85 Box Cars, 32 Flat Cars, 5 
Stock Cars, 26 Hand Cars, 22 Push Cars. 

On the 30th of November, 1866, it had been increased to—21 Locomotives, 
19 Passenger Cars, 133 Box and 103 Flat Cars, including Timber, Coal, 
Stock, Hand and Push Cars; 9 Baggage Cars. 

‘ Since that date there has been added four (4) passenger cars and thirty (30) 
at cars. 

The repairs of the road and renewal of its rolling stock have been made 
entirely with the proceeds of the road, which were reported by my predeces- 
sor to be $315,224 69, for the period from June 26th, 1865, to November 30th, 
1865, average about $63,044 94 per month. During the last year, from De- 
cember ist, 1865, to November 30th, 1866, the earnings from passengers, 
freights and mails have amounted to $1,533,042 53, averaging $127,753 52 
per month. The lowest earnings for any one month was (for August) $93, 
373 05, and the highest was (for November last) $161,629 98; they will ex- 
ceed the latter figures during this month, (December,) inasmuch as the 
cash paid in will be over 185,000, of which only a small portion will be to 
the credit of other roads. 

In the last annual report of my predecessor to the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana, he states as follows : 


“The present indebtedness of the Company (exclusive of the bonded debt, 
$2,741,000,) is as follows, viz: 


Bille payable, Peet Gao... EE eee bs . ++ $238,835 81 
REE ns, 6 ca aaidc gs sou cbtncpeeseke kaneaan «. 18,041 27 
Paymaster’s bills payable, . o.oo a a ee e's 257 15 
SE NNN. Es Bin. OE OTR PAH Ns 197,709 76 
Three per cent. Fund of Mississippi.................00eeees 20,000 00 
Cliisiasaw-Sehool Paee oi)... 8h) ENS OT 200,000 00 
Coupons of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Company, matur- 

ing 00160 Daly, TSG EE Se aes 909,171 85 


$1,579,015 83 


“Of the above amount, $669,843 98 are for debts made prior to May, 1862, 
and the sum of $909,171 85 is for.overdue coupons on the First Mortgage 
Bonds. None of the Second Mortgage Bonds have been disposed of, though 
some have been pledged as security for the obligations of the Company. 
Of the $669,843 98, $220,000 is due the state of Mississippi for loans which, 
without doubt, can be extended to such time as will meet the ability of the 
Company to pay. The $909,171 85, interest on the First Mortgage Bonds of 
the Sonapuny, it is expected to fund, and a sinking fund is created to insure 


their liquidation. Such an arrangement, we are assured, will receive the as- 
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sent of the foreign bondholders, as well as that of the coupon creditors of 
our own country. After deducting the debts due on account of coupons and 
to the State of Mississippi, the Company will have to provide for the balance 
of the floating debt, say $449,000, which can, no doubt, be arranged on terms 
equally satisfactory as those for the overdue coupons.” 

During the month of May last, the President and two of the Directors 
of the road were appointed commissioners to confer with the Northern and 
European First Mortgage Bondholders relative to the outstanding coupons 
and interests due them, and which the Company was unable to meet, owing 
to the troubles which prevailed in this country and which left the road in a 
most dilapidated condition. The Commissioners repaired immediately, via 
New York and Liverpool, to London, wheretthey met and conferred with 
some of the most prominent bondholders, who received them with great 
kindness and liberality, and entered into the following agreement, to be sub- 
mitted to the acceptance of the other bondholders: to deposit with trustees 
the matured coupons held by them of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
pany, including the coupons due 1st July last, and to receive, in lieu thereof, 
the Second Mortgage Bonds of the Company at par. In case of failure on 
the part of the Company to meet their new obligations in the payment of 
the interest on the Second Mortgage Bonds thus issued, or on the First Mort- 

ge Bonds, (commencing with the coupons due 1st January, 1867,) the bond- 
10lders to reclaim their First Mortgage Bond coupons and surrender the 
Second Mortgage Bonds which were issued for them, thus placing them in 
their original position with their First Mortgage lien on the road. The 
holders of our bonds in the United States are also coming under this arrange 
ment, and we have already funded 2,500 coupons, or $100,000 in this city, (to 
1st December,) and the trustees in London have obtained the signatures of 
the bondholders in that city to the extent of 11,501 coupons, or $460,040 ; 
the total amount being about 50 per cent. of the entire amount outstand- 
ing. 

The following statements accompany and make a part of this report: 


Statement “ A” shows that the reeeipts from all sources, from the organi- 
zation of the Company to November 30th, 1866, amounts to. .$16,866,649 39 





While the expenditures for the same period amount to....... 16,835,406 36 
Leaving a balance on hand of....... 2.2.2... ces ee cess 31,243 03 








Statement “ B” shows that the total receipts from December Ist, 1865, to No- 
vember 30th, 1866, amount to $2,191,440 41, as follows: 


Balance on hand December Ist, 1865............ . $120,287 97 
Capital stock and various other sources.......... 588,109 91 
Peereneu ing... 5. is ii eesc ee daepedse «os 1,583, 042 53 


$2,191,440 41 
While the expenditures amount to $2,160,197 98, as follows : 


URED Sia kkk nese o.ca0s 0 aaah halen te $1,013,422 7 
Road expenses, $1,146,774 64, as follows : 

Maintenance of way............... $510,020 35 

Conducting transportation......... 260,473 79 

BO DOWER. 6 os ode cen can ckahevaa 249,815 92 

Maintenance of cars..........6..- 81,247 69 


I BGS fre = Sa 45,216 89 
———_—— $1,146,774 64 
—————— $2,160,197 38 


Leaving a balance on hand Nov. 30th, 1866, of...... - $381,248 08 


_ _ 
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Statement “C” shows that the bills payable and loans outstanding No- 
vember 30th, 1866, amounted to $378,668 63, as follows : 


Bills payable, matured and in course of adjustment............. $84,888 98 
Bills payable, issued to city of New Orleans (in lieu of small 
issue of the Company, redeemed by said city), matur- 





a ee ee errr bern reer rr 67,522 50 

Bills payable, issued to sundry parties, maturing in 1867..... 1,000 00 
Bills — of paymaster, issued in 1861, and supposed to be 

S o.b we MMA hie aN MED A bets a'n ts o SReT OG MG be ass 257 15 

Chickasaw School Fund of Peas 5 ih. <cisiiiiienies wedioy 200,000 00 

Three per cent. Fund of Mississippi...............s0eeeeee 20,000 00 

$373,668 63 


The freight and passenger earnings for the year ending November 30th, 
1866, amount to $1,517,713 51, as follows: 

Freight, $1,090,953 02 ; passengers $426,760 49 ; to which must be added, 
for transportation of U. 8. mail, $15,329 02, which does not, however, repre- 
sent the earnings of the Company for transportation of mails. The U. 8. 
Government has paid that amount on account, while the actual earnings are 
supposed to be, for the year, $20,000 or $100 per mile per annum. No defin- 
ite contract has yet been effected with the Government for this service. 

Statement “ D” gives the disposition of 3000 First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Company, which has not changed since our last report. It also gives state- 
ment of the disposition of 3000 Second Mortgage Bonds of the Company, of 
$1000 each, as follows : 


es Gr I, go a csc cc chp ccccaccguecceecbas $241,000 00 
In hands of Company's agents... . 1.2... 6526s cece eeeeeeeee 148,000 00 
Pledged as security for Company’s OME w:tho +> Sika i cons 68,000 00 
Oa ee eee mene. Fs we So ec ONS 548,000 00 

Bonds canceled and destroyed, as per agreement with First 
PEOERRES TBORGHOIGEES,. . 05:55. ons cdsnrhoarenenepine bos 1,500,000 00 
$2,500,000 00 








Statement “E” gives the floating and bonded debt of the Company on 
30th November, 1866, as follows : 








First and Second Mortgage Bonds......-........00.0-ss00: $2,982,000 00 
Accrued interest on First Mortgage Bonds, in course of being 

funded in second series Mortgage Bonds...........++. 1,017,160 00 

$3,999,160 00 

Bills payable and sundry other items........... .sssceeeess $724,390 13 


The decrease of the floating debt since the last Report to the Legislature 
is as follows : 


On 30th November, 1865, that debt was.... .... $1,579,015 83 

Deduct coupens which are in course of.......... 
DI i. nnn c cnercp ocepseceeegese 669,843 98 
$669,843 98 


Add interest on Chickasaw Fund (omitted in the 
SEATON oom von n.00 2 09s 0 0 000 Sipe stetees 


98 
$717,843 98 
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On November 30, 1866, per Statement “E”.,...... 724,890 18 
Less amount paid on account bills payable and in- 

















WOPGME sis 00 is candeentee INE bee aie a bancte a - 28,714 61 
———— 695,675 52 
Actual decrease.........+-+ Bisa time aisop,cdenieien ote $22,168 46 
But by reference to Statement “C” it will be seen that the amotint of the 
adjusted and matured bills payable is................. $84,888,98 
BEE DWE, |, 5 gs + song Ean 4 ERP ee hae 645 Rand vape sot 1,000 00 
85,888 98 
Deduct for payment on account of same and interest......... 28,714 61 
Leaves , of this item of indebtedness issued prior to the war.. 57,174 37 
On the 1st November, 1865, it was $238,835 81 showing a reduction during 
the year of... .......cssees 3 errr $181,661 44 
Small issue redeemed during the year..... ........ $70,221 55 
Less obligations issued to City of New Orleans for 
GUEDE, <0. oo +00 anseeakdiebins Abies es <0n0<aie 67,522 50 
2,699 05 
Total deduction of old debt.............+.-.. $184,360 49 
Less increase as follows—see Statement “ E” : 
One year’s interest on Chickasaw School Fund..... 16,000 00 
Amount due U. 8. Government for rolling stock.. 100,144 01 
Foreign railroad balances. .........--.ceseeeeeees 28,152 22 
Due on pay-rolls to Ist November... ........+..005 1,692 25 
Personal accounts (increase)... ........+.seeee sees 16,203 55 





162,192 03 


Showing actual reduction............ $21,168 46 


The total amount for rolling stock (purchased of the Government, and 
which we have reduced nearly one-half) is about $200,000. This reduction 
has been effected at the rate of about $9000 per month. 

The floating debt is so arranged that we have no doubt of being fully able 
to pay it without any inconvenience. The matured bills payable amount 


PU REET SE eee $84,888 98 
There has been paid on account... .........cecececescncceecs 28,714 61 
ee eg See Oe er See ere 56,174 87 





And interest of the old bills payable, a large portion of which is already in 
the course of settlement. ; 

The debt due to the State of Mississippi,$220,000 and interest on the same, 
$64,000, we hope to be able to fund or arrange in a satisfactory manner at 
the coming session of the Legislature of Mississippi Nothing has, as yet, 
been done towards the settlement of the small note issue of the Company, 
— $127,488 20—but we trust our receipts during this season and the next 
will warrant its gradual redemption. ‘ 

The total indebtecness of the Company, (floating and bonded,) including 
all estimated interesis on personal accounts and matured bills payable, can- 
not exceed $4,750,000, and there can be no doubt that, with receipts, moder- 
ately estimated at $1,500,000 per annum, we can devote a large sum towards 
the ultimate liquidation of the entire amount, after paying running expen- 
ses and a liberal interest on the debt, besides gradually increasing the roll- 
ing stock of the road. 
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The Company has a large claim against the United States Government for 
railroad iron and other materials taken during the war, properly receipted 
for by the Government officers on taking possession of the same ; it is hoped 
that the amount will be accepted by the Government in part payment of the 
sum—$100,144 0l—due by the Company to the Government, for rolling 
stock bought at Nashville and New Orleans since the war. 

By the above statements it will be seen, that the monetary condition of 
the Company is most encouraging, and that, with continued watchfulness 
over its affairs and economy in the expenditure of its constantly increasing 
receipts, the obligations of the Company towards its bondholders and other 
creditors will certainly be met at maturity, and that, ere long, this road will 
become a source of profit to the States of Louisiana and Mississippi, the city 
of New Orleans and the other stockholders. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
I—COTTON AND THE COTTON TRADE. 


Ir appears evident that the probable consumption of cotton during the 
current year, Was largely overrated in the earlier estimate, while it is equally 
clear that those who computed the incoming crop at 2,000,000 bales will 
experience disappointment. The total receipts at all the ports, as far as heard 
from, have been 1,643,336 bales, leaving about eighteen weeks of the cotton 
year to be heard from, and requiring an average of nearly 20,000 bales per week 
to realize the estimate of 2,000,000 bales. In ‘view however of the steady 
decline in receipts,—which for the past five weeks have been 42,507: 
89,252 : 31,995: 27,790 and 26,808 bales—it is not unreasonable to assume 
that this average will not be obtained, and that the crop of 1866-67 will 
approximate in number of bales very nearly to 1,800,000. 

For the following table of receipts and exports we are indebted to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle of April 27th: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON (BALES) SINCE SEPTEMBER lst, AND 
STOCKS AT DATES MENTIONED. 





Ree'd Exported since September ist to Shipm’nts 
Ports. | since § Great pionce Other Total to Nerth Stock 
Sept. 1.) Britain. FORGO. _ Fus'gn. — t Perts. 

N. Orleans, April 19 650,541 315,496 106,476 384,948 456,815 187,822 156,777 
Mobile, April 19.... 215,763 111,350 4,362 8,036 118,748 55,258 41,775 
Charleston, April 19 131,635 65,053 1,963 91 67,107 63,805 11,634 
Savannah, April 19, 200,209 86,630 neu eae i 86,630 108,079 23,385 
Texas, April 12.... 138,587 87,243 eer 41,517 58,641 30,204 
New York, April 26 101,420 278,751 18,804 44,080 941,635 «++» 150,000 
Florida, April 19... 51,584 ban pas aay ccs ©=68B-SBT 2,332 
N. Carolina, Ap.26. 35,335 92 re coe 492 314,843 wean 
Virginia, April26.. 94,696 11,125 eesh ues 11,125 82,555 Heo 
Other ports, Ap. 26. 23,476 21,348 éwea 261 21,609 seee 50,000 

Total, ........ 1,643,336 927,483 131,605 86,085 1,145,178 627,343 466,108 


The estimated stocks of cotton in London and Liverpool at latest dates, 
inclusive of about 492,000 bales afloat, foot up 1,245,840 bales ‘against 
1,528,306 bales same time last year, showinga decrease of 282,466 bales, and, 
yet in the very face of this difference, the staple has been steadily losing 
value, the closing quotation on the 23d of the present month (April) having 
been only 10}d. for Middling Uplands. For this decline there are several 
operating causes, the most b pve being the early prospect of a fearful 
disturbance of the peace and tranquillity of Continental Europe in the strug- 
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gle for territory between the astute Emperor of France and the Great Con- 
solidator. We are of those who believe that with every desire for peace, 
Napoleon cannot long afford to preserve it, and hencealthough the Liverpool 
market has experienced a marked recovery from the extremely low figures of 
the 23d we have no faith in the Deny ae of high quotations. In the 
pas | of the current decade, there is but little to gratify the traditional 
pride of the French, and they betray a restlessness, and a nervous disquie- 
tude not at all calculated to soften the Imperial pillow, nor relieve the cares 
of royalty. The position of Napoleon, even to the most superficial observer, 
must present a thousand difficulties. Outwitted in nearly every scheme for 
territorial aggrandizement, with a waning prestige abroad and an unquiet 
people at home, he finds that even his concessions but complicate the dangers 
that surround him, and the dread alternative of a foreign war is alone pre- 
sented, to restore domestic harmony and to preserve the integrity of his 
government. 

In the general contraction and s ation of trade, in the short-time 
movement inaugurated in Lancashire, in the prospect of increased supplies 
of cotton from other sources, especially from India, which is in greater favor 
now than formerly, and in the fact, that, even at present comparatively low 
figures, cotton is too high to be used for many purposes to which it was pre- 
viously adapted, we find abundant reason to doubt a return to much higher 
quotations than those now current, unless it can be demonstrated that the 
growing crop will turn out, as is asserted, barely over 1,000,000 bales. 

The facts, figures and speculations of a recent Liverpool circular, seem to 
us so well digested that we extract largely therefrom. This circular eman- 
ates from the well known firm of W. C. Watts & Co. We quote: 

“We now come to the consideration of the prospect of the trade for the pre- 
sent year. We would, however, here remark that such speculations are neces- 
sarily in great measure unreliable, and often delusive, inasmuch as there are 
so many, and such discordant elements involved. Among these we may 
mention the questions of peace and war, the cheapness or dearness of 
money, supply and consumption as affected by — current, and the meager 
information from several sources of supply. It should also be borne in mind 
by those who would speculate upon prices at any given period of the year, 
because of the probable stock then on hand, that the completion of the 
Atlantic cable and telegraphic communication with Egypt and India has 
worked quite q revolution in trade here. To illustrate this we will suppose 
that owing to a rapid reduction in the stock here prices suddenly and largely 
advance. It is known in a day or an hour at New York, at Alexandria and 
Bombay, large shipments perhaps result, this is at once telegraphed here, 
and prices perhaps decline in _ ——e of these shipments long before 
they are actually on the market. Thus we may have maximum price much 
in advance of minimum stocks, and vice versa. It should also be remem- 
bered that only a few years ago the carrying -trade of the world was done 
almost exclusively by sailing vessels, whereas, at present, not only is the 
great bulk of cotton- from America and Egypt brought here by steamers, 
but shipments are now being made per steamers from India via Isthmus of 
Suez route, and landed here in less t half the time usually required by 
sailing vessels to make the voyage. Thus, through the instrumentality of 
the telegraph and steam, should prices here encourage shipments, the market 
may be freely supplied or overstocked on a very short notice. 

“In considering the pts of the cotton trade the present year, we first 
come to the question of supply : 


The stock here and in London, 1st Jan. ’66,was 405,488 bales 


There was imported during the year........... 8,749,041 “ —4,154,529 
Home trade consumed. .............20-eeeeeee 2,486,394 “ 

And there was exported. ...........geeeeseeees 1,186,565 “ —3,572,959 
Leaving stock here and in London Ist inst....... 581,570 
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“ Now what are we likely to receive the present year? We will refer to 
India. In 1865 there was imported into Great Britain from India 1,266,525 
bales, and last year 1,847,759, an increase of 582,234. It is conceded this 
large increase was mainly due to the heavy decline in prices here on the 
close of the American war in the spring of 1865, which checked shipments, 
and some 400,000 bales which would otherwise have arrived here before the 
close of 1865, did not arrive until the early months of last year. It is impos- 
sible to get any reliable information as to the breadth of land under culti- 
vation in cotton in any given year, but the growing crop in the Bombay 
Presidency is said to be large and good. The ‘eidicatinn Hadvovee, are that 
our imports from India will, for the first six months of the present year, fall 
400,000 to 500,000 bales short of our imports the corresponding months of 
last year, and that for the entire year they will fall, say 100,000 to 150,000 
bales short of the average of the past two years. These indications are 
strengthened by the small shipments being made from Bombay, and by 
strong evidence that the quantity of old cotton remaining in the country 
after the monsoon is much less than last year. Again, at the time of the last 
planting season, say in July and August, this market was not only tly 
depressed (fair Dhollerah ranged from 94d to 10d,) but Bombay and other 
India markets were almost paralysed by the recoil of the financial panic here ; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that this must have, to some extent, 
lessened the area of land that would have otherwise been planted in cotton. 
It is known too, that for some months past increased shipments have been 
made from India to China. But the most conclusive evidence is found in 
the fact that the supply of cotton from India for any given year is, in great 
measure, dependent upon prices current here, which are at present much 
lower than the average of 1865, or the first three months of last year, when 
such heavy shipments were made here. 

“From Egypt the imports last year were 167,451 bales, against 333,575 in 
1865. The latest mail advices from Alexandria indicate a crop of not exceed- 
ing 300,000 to 350,000 bales; and making the usual allowance for exports 
to the Continent, we think it safe to estimate our imports the present year 
at 260,000 bales, and to this we would add 40,000 bales to be received from 
Turkey, Greece, etc., which is an increase of about 8,000 bales in the import 
last year from the latter sources. We may here remark that private tele- 
grams from Alexandria of later date than advice per mail give a much 
lower estimate of the Egyptian crop than we have given above. 

“ From Brazil the latest advices are also very unfavorable, and merchants 
here who are most conversant with the trade, seem to think our imports this 
year will fall from 10 to 25 per cent. short of last year. The imports from 
this source have, however, steadily increased for the past five years, and we 
therefore estimate supply this year at the same as last year, say 400,000 bales. 

“From the West Indies and Peru we are without any reliable information. 
Last year imports from these sources were 112,000 bales, and the year before 
131,000. We allow for some increase, and put down our estimate at 150,000 
bales. 

“ Last, but most important, we come to the consideration of the crop of the 
United States. We may remark that our information leads us to believe 
that at present the most popular estimate in the Southern States is one and 
a half million bales, in New York one and three-quarter million, and here 
two millions ; at the same time there are many at each point who estimate 
250,000 to 500,000 bales above and below these figures. We know that the 

st season was the most unfavorable for many years, and that the planters 
abored under new, untried and greater difficulties than ever before, but 
discarding all this, we frame our conclusion thus :—From tables before us it 
appears that the crop for four years before the war (1857 to 1860 inclusive) 
averaged about 3,650,000 bales. The crop of 1857 came forward to market 
very slowly, owing to the financial panic in the fall of that year, which 
forced prices in New Orleans to a very low point, and sterling exchange to 
the unprecedented low rate of 95. Only about 30 per cent. of the crop was 
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received at the seaports up to the close of December. In 1858, 59, and 60 
about 42 per cent. of the crop was received before the close of the year, 
Now, has a larger or smaller per cent. of the crop come forward this season? 
Some contend that owing to the operation of the internal revenue law for 
the collection of the tax as enforced in September and October, the lateness 
of the crop, the confidence of planters in higher prices in the spring, the 
deficiency of laborers, teamsters, horses, wagons, etc., consequent upon the 
war, that a smaller per cent. has reached the seaports. We are, however, 
inclined to think a artis per cent. has been received, for the followin 
reasons: During the months of October, November, and December, the R 
river, the Arkansas, the Ouachita, the White river, and in fact, not only all 
the Southern tributaries to the Mississippi, but all of the Southern rivers 
were in good navigable condition. Many of these rivers are not usually na- 
vigable before December or January. Again, all of the Southern railroads 
in operation when the war broke out are now in operation. Some of the 
lines were not completed in 1857, ’58, and 59. We doubt if there has been 
any scarcity of laborers, horses, wagons, etc., to move so smallacrop. The 
necessities of the Southern people have, we doubt not, forced them to send 
their crops early to market in order to raise money to prepare for another 
crop, to settle with the freedmen, and repay advances made by Northern as 
well as Southern merchants, at a high rate of interest, but above all, in 
order to provide their families with the necessaries of life; for it should be 
borne in mind, that in addition to the extreme poverty inflicted by the 
war, the corn crop of the South was the past year almost a total failure, 
and in many sections it is supposed the supply is now about exhausted, 
Again, we know that many plantations were leased by Northern men ; these 
leases expire at the close of the year ; they have, as a rule, been unfortunate 
and lost money by planting, and will abandon the business, and must, there- 
fore, get their crops off the plantation before the close of the year. For 
these reasons we are inlined to the opinion that full 50 per cent. of the 
crops has already reached the sea ports. Private telegrams from New York 
gave receipts at all the ports up to the close of December at about 750,000 
bales, thus indicating, if our conclusions be correct, a crop of 1,500,000 bales. 
But let us suppose that only 42 per cent. of the crop was received at the 
ports up to the close of the year. This would give us a crop of 1,750,000 
bales, and, in order to be on the safe side, let us adopt this estimate. Here 
the question avises, how much of this will Great Britain receive ; and here 
we will remark, it will not do to adopt figures of consumption in the United 
States last year as given in New York Circular, since these only represent 
the quantity taken by the trade from the seaports, say 541,000 bales, whereas 
it is known that some 250,000 to 300,000 bales went by interior routes direct 
from plantations to Western and Northern factories. The consumption in 
the States in 1860, before the war, had risen to over 300,000 bales. Our 
most reliable and best informed correspondents estimate the consumption 
for the year ending 30th September next at from 800,000 to 1,200,000 bales 
for the Northern and Southern States. But, inasmuch as the New York 
dry goods mirket has for some months past been very dull, we would adopt 
the estimate of 900,000 bales. This would leave 850,000 bales for export, 
of which we suppose Great Britain would receive 700,000 and the Conti- 
nent 150,000. 
“ Referring to preceding remarks, the following table shows the results at 

which we arrive as to the probable supply of cotton for Great Britain, the 
present as compared with last year: 


1867. 1866. 
American........... bag cd pth Meee Odors sau ee 700,000 1,163,000 
SIND. Fv un a Sagas) cine bats A 7. ai ake 1,450,000 1,848,000 
WeMOOA os cc v's ba cdl cs Gi cha ate nine 800,000 200,000 
WG 4 coke ds Vac ces 1 3tsea Me Ls eaten *ibdk Sot 400,000 408,000 
We BRM: 6 ooo cas v cc oduhnabbocBbwaes o> decus os 150,000 131,000 


8,750,000 
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“ These figures show a falling off in the import of 750,000 bales. If to the 
estimated import of this year we add the stock on the 1st instant, here and 
in London, say 582,000 bales, we have a total supply for 1867 of 3,582,000 
bales, which is only 9,000 bales more than the deliveries for consumption 
and export last year, as shown by a preceding table. It is not, however, 
probable that the stock here and in London will at any time be reduced 
below 300,000 to 400,000 bales, so that on the theory of supply we have given 
the home consumption and export will be forced to a reduction of 6,000 
bales per week as compared with last year. Should this reduction fall alone 
on the home trade it would reduce consumptiog to about the weekly average 
of 1865. To those of our American readers wg® would from the foregoing 
infer a year of extreme high prices, we would add that cotton is at present 
much above its normal value before the American war. The high prices 
current during the war opened up new sources of supply, and greatly en- 
larged others, and that these facts have produced in this country a wide- 
spread conviction that for some years to come the general tendency of prices 
must be downward, since it is confidently expected that, notwithstanding 
the doubt and uncertainty as to the present labor system in the Southern 
States, the indomitable energy and tact of the American people will enable 
them to gradually recover from the difficulties and calamities resulting from 
the war.” 

As a comment upon the foregoing we copy from a recent article in the 
Financial Chronicle the following statement : 

“ The latest advices from India report the prospect of an unusually large 
supply from that source. These representations are certainly rendered credi- 
ble from the continued high price which India receives for her cotton ; from 
the diminished prospects of the Southern States rapidly recovering their 
former rate of supply ; from the revival of the commercial spirit in India, 
and from the opening of railroad communication with the cotton regions. 
The possibility of an increased supply from India is the more important in 
view of the fact, that on the Continent of Europe there is a growing dispo- 
sition to use Eastern cotton. For the first three months of the current year, 
the exports of India cotton from Great Britain amounted to 93,710 bales, 
against 80,946 bales for the corresponding quarter of last year ; while, in 
the exports of American, Brazil and Egyptian, there was a decrease of over 
50 per cent. The same rule has obtained in the consumption of England. 
From Jarluary 1st to the close of March there was taken for consumption, 
at Liverpool, 15,200 bales less of American than for the same time last year, 
and 5,050 bales more of India ; indeed, in every class of cotton, except that 
of India, the current consumption of Lancashire shows a decrease. This 
fact is in singular opposition to the anticipation, that as the American staple 
recovered its former position in the market, India cotton would be dis- 
placed.” 

The same able paper holds forth touching the prospects of the growing 
crop in this wise : 

“It would be altogether premature at present to form any opinion as to 
the probabilities of the next crop. There are, however, certain facts, bear- 
ing upon the question, which may properly be mentioned. Many of the 
cotton growers have been sorely disappointed at the result of their last 
crop, the profits having proved much below their hopes ; indeed, perhaps, 
less than would have been realised upon the production of cereals. Ihe ex- 
tensive culture of cotton last year caused a neglect of the grain crops, and 
the South has consequently had to supply itself with breadstuffs, at high 
prices, from the Western markets. It may, therefore, be reasonably sup- 
posed that some who last year raised cotton will this year place their land 
under grain. The continued high cost of labor, as compared with former 
years, and the difficulty experienced in procuring the advances requisite to 
the cultivation of cotton, may be expected to operate against an extensive 
cultivation of this crop ; nor must we forget in this connection the baneful 
influence of the cotton tax, and the disadvantage our planters are thus com- 
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pelled to labor under in their efforts to compete with other countries. The 
steady decline in the. price of cotton during late weeks, and the reported 
prospect of a large crop in India, are also likely to have the effect of dis- 
couraging cotton growing. Cn the other side, it would be difficult to specify 
any considerations calculated to induce extensive planting.” 

To these considerations may be added another which occurs to us. In the 
fall of 1865, landholders in the South found but little difficulty in securing 
Northern capital wherewith to restore their ruined farms, to replenish neces- 
sary appointments, and to provide provisions and labor requisite to the pro- 
duction of a crop. For this accommodation, relying upon a continuance of the 
then high prices, the most extravagant premiums were offered. Fifteen, 
twenty, and even twenty-five per cent. per annum were the current rates 
paid by hundreds ; while others, more fortunate as events have proved, gave 
a third, or a half interest in the results, for the use of the capital furnished. 
It is hardly necessary for us to add, that the experiences of the past year 
have been, to say the least, as discouraging to the capitalist as to the plan- 
ter, and we speak by the card when we say, that not one in fifty of the con- 
tracts or loans of last season have been renewed, and certainly not one per 
cent. of the new applications for capital for planting purposes has been suc- 
cessful. Nor is this unwillingness on the part of Northern capitalists to 
embark their surplus wealth in planting enterprises at the South wholly to 
be condemned ; it is the natural result of the uncertain condition of things, 
so unnecessarily prolonged in that unhappy section by the determination of 
Congress so to model the forms and conditions of reconstruction as to per- 
petuate the lease of radical power, and by the blighting effects of each suc. 
cessive step in this republican programme upon the value of such securities 
as the planter alone can offer. Capital is pre-eminently selfish, but equally 
restless, and good security is a sesame that will cause the bars to fall, the 
bolts to shoot back, the doers to stand invitingly open, and the smiling 
millionaire to bring forth the contents of his vaults and coffers without 
stint. Can the South tender this good security? Let us see. The ma- 
jority of loans negotiated in 1865 and 1866 for account Southern planters 
were based upon mortgage, or actual transfer of lands, at what was then 
thought to be a ruinously low valuation. In a few cases Southern State, 
municipal and railroad bonds were pledged at a liberal margin on the then 
current market value, and, as we before observed, some of the contracts took 
the form of actual copartnership. Like results have followed in all these 
cases. Owing to the increased scarcity of money in the South, the choicest 
lands, which ten years ago were, and ten years hence, will be mines of 
wealth to the owners, are now offered for a mere song, and under the bane- 
ful effects of radical misrule, the Southern State and corporation bonds and 
stocks have in nearly every item of the list largely declined. To illustrate : 
A loan of twenty thousand dollars based on bonds of a Southern State— 
which ruled before the war at par to three and five per cent. premium— 
was negotiated in New York in March, 1866, on a valuation of forty cents 
on the dollar for the bonds, the market value being from seventy-eight to 
eighty cents. This loan matured on the 6th of last March, immediately 
after the passage of the Sherman Reconstruction bill, and so prompt were 
the effects of that legislation, that the owner, who had refused fifty for his 
bonds but a few weeks before, obtained no better offer than twenty-five for 
them, and would have been compelled to sacrifice them at that figure but 
for the indulgenee of his creditor. We know of instances of loans on lands 
at a valuation of ten dollars an acre, which under foreclosure would not 
realize fifty per cent. to the lender, and of those who supplied the funds for 
planting in joint account, but a small percentage will be tempted to renew 
their contracts. 

There is another element of disturbance at the South which will affect in 
an appreciable degree the a of the growing crop. We refer to the 
political agitation which the introduction of a new voting power has al- 
ready engendered. Herculean efforts will be made by the party in power te 
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control the approaching election, and already the torch and turpentine emis- 
saries of radicalism have opened a vigorous eampaign. Our exchanges teem 
with accounts of large public [aa yaweion, = of freedmen to listen to the inflam- 
matory harangues of some missionary Wilson, or, worse still, of some local 
Hunnicutt, and these gatherings will necessarily become more frequent as 
the canvass progresses, and will seriously impair the usefulness of the ne- 
gro. The freedman is in the highest degree an emotional being, and will 
attend these meetings at the risk of forteiture of his contract, or at any sac- 
rifice of personal comfort ; he will walk thirty miles by night if necessary 
for the purpose, and will return to his duties broken down by fatigue, his 
mind all upset with visions of free farms and happy idleness, or with an in 
flated sense of his own consequence, which will ly add to the faithful- 
ness of his labors, or advance the interests of his employers. There will be 
days lost for speech-making, and speech-hearing, days lost for political bar- 
becues, for registration and for voting, and we venture to assert that during 
the present planting season, the freedmen will become the most unreliable 
and the most unprofitable set of laborers that ever provoked the patience of 
a planter. 

‘Our private letters from the most intelligent planters, abound in expres- 
-sions of disappointment as to the results of last year’s labors, and in gloomy 
foreboding of the future. It seems a common determination with them to plant 
largely of cereals. One writes: “The taxes on cotton consumed fully half 
of our profits. Judicious farming may be made profitable, but an attempt 
to cultivate a large area of land in cotton must prove, in nearly all cases, 
disastrous.” 

We sum up, therefore, that in view of the destitution felt all over the 
South, as a consequence of inadequate grain crops, the want of means to 
properly stock and carry on large cotton plantations, the onerous»burden of 
the tax on cotton, the prospect of low prices next fall and winter, the exor- 
bitant demands of labor and its inefficiency, and the unsettled condition of 
affairs at home and abroad, that planter will best consult his interests who 
devotes his energies to the cultivation of the crops which he can consume, 
and the production of the least quantity of cotton commensurate with neces- 
sary cash outlays. Let each plantation be self-sustaining in bread and 
meat ; this, and this alone, can insure independence. 


2.--FOREIGN COTTON STATISTICS. 


The Liverpool correspondent of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
writes as follows : 


“LIvERPOOL, April 18th.—Two causes have contributed to depress the 
market for cotton this week, viz.: The position of political affairs on the 
Continent, and a large importation. The total sales are 57,940 bales, com- 
prising 3,410 bales on speculation, 12,670 bales for export, and 41,860 bales 
to the trade. The decline in prices is general, and ranges from jd. to $d. 
per lb. The fall in the quotations is thus distributed : On American, jd. to 
4d.; on Brazilian, jd.; on Egyptian, }d. to 4d.; on Smyrna, }d., and on 
East Indian produce, $d. per lb. The quotations for American cotton are 
now as under : 





- 1867. ~N ~ —-1866.-—~—-—, 
Ordinary Fairand Good and 

and middiing. good fair. fine. Mid. Fair. Good 
Sea Island.............. 18 21 2 28 88 64 82 87 58 
ROE a aivinsngns one sige 12 13 5 17 18 20 21 23 25 
WLS Adi agp cdecc sides 11 113 12 144 144 ati, ce 154 174 as 
ee re rae B | ig 12% 144 144 oes 308 15} 18 
New Orieans ........... ll 1¢ 123 154 154 bas, 16 19 


WOON os « cbasdsintedscecs ll TH 12 154 15} sa 16 1s} 
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The annexed statement shows the prices current of middling qualities of 
cotton at this date in each of the last four years : 


1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1864. i br ty y ag 
Middling-— 4. a. d. d. d. 
Sea Island ......... 88 89 82 21 ae. x” 1% it “ies 
UE Raedeocacocs 264 134 154 12 Broach ......... 6} 10 94 
eS 264 144 #g 12 Dholierab. ep tons 164 64 10 9} 
ee ree 27 144 16 12 


The stocks of cotton in London and Liverpool, including the supplies of 
American produce afloat to these ports, are now as under : 





1866. 1867. 

Bales. Bales. 
Btock at Liver pod is: xp sicoscce. cocveccecess 676,220 712,340 
at London............ awa pateue 6 cha 53,574 41,516 
American cotton afloat MARES os bet badconeses 115.000 127,000 
Indian * eke bes bibincs .chenne 364,984 
OUT, bse cnatinnens sanbas 1,528 306 1,245,840 


The actual export of cotton from Liverpool, Hull and other outports from 
January ist to date, was 174,303 bales, against 229,375 bales last year. Of 
this quantity 41 256 bales in 1867, and '30, 004 bales in 1866, were American 
produce. 


SALES, ETC., OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 











Total Total Same Average. 
Total. Ex- Specula-_ this this period, Weekly sales. 
Bales. re tion, week year. 1866, 1867. 1866. 
American........ 22,250 660 8180 32860 ~ $26,250 897,150 16,940 17,040 
Brazilian ........ 4.390 1,390 see 5.780 79.140 107.980 4.000 4.40 
Egyptian........ 2.570 270 6 «62900 §= 69,410 75.700 4.420 4,120 
West Indian .... 1.090 150 iS 1,240 23,460 28.870 1,810 1.530 
East Indian ..... 11,260 4,200 170 «=6.:15,680 = 824,340 = 286.310 = «11,620 =: 12,730 
China and Japan. 30 aren oom 80 2,630 1,510 20 30 
Total...... 41,860 12,670 8410 57,940 852,260 837,540 38,310 40,290 
——-——— Imports—— a ~ Stocks 
Tothis To this Same 
This date date. Total. This date Dec. 3ist 
week. 1867. 1866. 1846. day. 1866. 1866 
American. ......... 41.486 507084 491,457 1,156,130 $85,200 806,920 167,270 
Brazilian ........... 26,507 187,321 165,102 404,865 106,090 96,430 41.760 
Egyptian ........... 7.912 115,480 104.021 200.088 69,390 60,510 23,180 
West Indian........ 2,202 $2,251 25.679 90,274 22,380 12,000 11,620 
East Indian ........ 19,214 120.527 818,030 1,544675 127 ‘DTO 197.669 270,100 
China and Japan.... .... obbe 40 12,993 1,710 2,670 2,540 








Total.... 97,321 912,613 1,099,379 8,409,020 712,340 676,220 516,770 


Lonpon, April 13th.—The value of cotton in this market has declined 
during the week to the extent of 4d. to 4d. per Jb. The annexed particulars 
relate to East India, China and Japan cotton : 


1865. 1866. 1867. 
Imports, January Ist to April 11th. .... bales 83,11T 102,236 29.931 
IRD 6. onccca asda tebekviauies * 67,240 83.588 52,175 
Stocks, April 11th. adi a ae 124/985 58,584 41,516 


Havre, April 10h. _The maith is much depressed, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory state of politics, Very ordinary New Orleans is now 
quoted 147f. to 147f. 50c. for April : 145f. for May, June and July delivery. 
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8—THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


The National Intelligencer has received the report of the director for the 
month of March, containing tables of imports and exports for eight months 
of the fiscal year, and a large mass of valuable information. Our friend 
Delmar, the able Director of this Bureau, must not forget us in the distribu- 
tion of his favors. We append a summary from the columns of the Jntelli- 

encer : 

. The total value of the domestic exports for the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1866, was $172,061,129. Of this sum the principal amount was on cot- 
ton, the exports of which footed up $51,150,318. The next most important 
items were gold and silver, which were as follows: Gold bullion, $7,337,728 ; 
silver bullion, $5,895,037; gold coin, $8,588,800; silver coin, $1,974,566 ; 
manufactures of gold and silver, $28,093. Total, omitting manufactures, 
$23,796,131. The breadstuffs figure up $20,379,101. Next in order come 
oils, the export value of which amounted to $17,240,573, nearly all of which 
was petroleum. Provisions come next in order. They amount altogether 
to $14,252,471, of which $5,635,670 was cheese alone. Tobacco comes next, 
and manufactures of which amount to $11,842,297, of which leaf tobacco 
alone amounted to $10,361,960. Next in order come lumber and manufac- 
tures of wood, consisting principally of boards, hewn timber, shooks, staves, 
and headings. These amounted to $7,018,157. Among the other principal 
articles of export are noticed agricultural implements, $596,024; coal, 
$1,051,520 ; cotton manufactures, $2,491,638 ; manufactures of iron (hard- 
ware), $2,134,059 ; oi] cake, $879,066; rosin and turpentine, $880,536 ; dis- 
tilled spirits, $883,442; spirits of turpentine, $648,543; refined sugar, 
$630,860. These are all the articles amounting tu over $500,000, each. 

The exports of foreign merchandise during the same period, foot up 
$9,100,748 ; of which amount $8,679,019 was from warehouse, and $421,729 
not from warehouse. The principal articles were: Gold coin, $1,305,196 ; 
silver coin, $1,126,227 ; sugar and molasses, $605,568 ; coffee, $262,254 ; fish 
(dried, smoked, preserved, or pickled), $200,637 ; cigars, $303,722 ; silk manu- 
factures, $112,696. 

The exports of domestic produce, except from the ports on the Pacific coast 
—the amount of which is comparatively small—and except the gold and 
silver coin and bullion, are in currency, and the exports of foreign produce 
are at a gold value, except the small portion “ not warehouse.” 

This is the first time that details of the imports and exports to and from 
the United States to the termination of the calendar year, have been given 
before the expiration of the fiscal year following. This speaks well for the 
Bureau of Statistics, which has been in operation but little over six months. 
It is expected that the details of the customs transactions for the fiscal year 
— June 30, 1867, will be finished before the middle of September fol - 
owing. 


BRITISH AND IRISH EXPORTATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Advices received at the Bureau of Statistics show that the declared value 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to the United States during the year ending December 31, 1866, 
was £28,484,146 ; total to foreign countries and British possessions, £188,- 
829,785. This does not include the exports from the British colonies, nor 
the exports from the United Kingdom of the produce of other countries, 
the value of which has not yet been officially reported. 


4—CONVERSION OF 520 BONDS INTO STERLING. 
The following table will show at a glance the amount realized in sterling 
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for the 5-20 bonds of the United States, at any rate from 65 to 92 per cent. 
The most salable issues are those of 1862 and 1865: 


CONVERSION OF A $1,000 5-20 BoND INTO STERLING, AT 4s. 6D. TO 
THE DOLLAR. 


Market price. $1,000. Market price, _ Market price. $1,000. 
z 4. £ 


«. d. d, a da. 

65 146 5 0 74 166 10 0 83 186 15 0 
i 14616 8 + 167 1 8 2 187 6 8 

; je oe + 16712 6 + 18717 6 

y 147 18 9 zB 168 3 9 4 188. 8 v 
66 148 10 0 75 168 15 0 84 189 0 0 
t 149 1 + 169 6 3 + 189 11 8 
4 149 12 6 169 17 6 + 1909 2 6 
150 3 9 h 170 8 9 ’ 190138 9 
67 150 15 0 76 171 0 0 85 191 5 0 
+ 151 6 8 4 17111 8 4 19116 8 

4 151 17 6 - 172 2 6 a 192 7 6 
rT 162 8 9 R 172 13 9 7 192 18 9 
68 153 0 O 77 1738 5 O 86 198 10 0 
1 16811 8 2 17816 3 + 194 1 8 

4 154 2 6 4 174 7 6 4 194 12 6 
t 10 13. 9 R 17418 9 19 3 9 
69 155 0 78 175 10 0 87 195 15 0 
t 155 16 3 +t 176 1 2 ¢ 196 6 8 
4 156 7 6 4 176 12 6 + 196 17 6 
4 ~ 15618 9 s 177 3 9 197 8 9 
70 157 10 0O 79 177 15 0 88 198 0 0 
2 158 1 8 2 178 6 8 + 19811 3 

4 158 12 6 4 178 17 6 + 199 2 6 
4 159 38 9 qd 179 8 9 4 199 18 9 
71 159 15 0 80 180 0 0 89 200 5 0 
s+ 160 6 8 + 18011 8 i 20016 3 

+ 16017 6 + 181 2 6 + 201 7 6 

4 161 8 9 i 181 13 9 va 201 18 9 
72 162 0 0O 81 182 5 0 90 202 10 0 
t 162 11 3 : 182 16 3 + 208 1 8 
; 168 2 6 } 188 7 6 i 203 12 6 

s 16318 9 18318 9 a 204 8 9 
73 164 5 0 82 18410 0. 91 204 15 0 
+ 16416 8 + 18 1 8 + 205 6 8 

4 165 7 6 + 185 12 6 7 205 17 6 
A §©165.18 9 & 18 8 9 & 206 8 9 


5—IRON MANUFACTURES. 


At the last regular meeting of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
the following table was presented, giving a complete statement of the iron 


manufactured in this country during the present year : 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


Pig iron of all kinds...... SRR et ee DI te CER SN ne 939,956 
Ty ONT OE SONNE, atk vera crecanens duanbsine sndpetos eciene 339,764 
Iron advanced beyond blooms, slabs and loops, but not beyond bars. 184, 751 
Bars and rods made from iron on which a duty of $3 has been neelt. 23,078 


PEROUEE, SEE: JOC no os dace bsrronrreniegcespeacpes-t0s6ene 14,516 
Band, hoop GD SETI Cis waco 000 +0 ov n6 60.405 enema aie 142,829 
Plate iron MN oo re hE tid. wo Mlsik « cinta some <0 (nee nt 4 57,771 
Rivets, nuts, washers and bolts .............:seseecneeees LE Se 29 


Cut nails and spikes .........e0seecnsees bcos weil bbae® «oun 
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Castings for bridges and other permanent structures.............. 33,309 
Castings exceeding 10 pounds in weight................c.eeeeees 946,643 
Stoves and hollow ware................... Pe ree ee 82, 


Iron advanced beyond blooms, slabs, etc., the duty to which it was 
liable in the forms of blooms, slabs, etc., not having been paid. 18,855 


Weamgih ree GN, GD. Chcidibicen cc. «  cdanswabeennessccccs 17,263 
Of the 939,956 tcns of pig iron made : 
Tone. Tons, 
Pennsylvania produced.,... 197,584 Massachusetts. ............ 11,126 
ORR eres 118,498 Kentucky................6 9,723 
EMIS « Walco < on nbnoe ben OG TGS VOM . oo ccc cccd voces 8,748 
ee WOT... 05s cian wee Be WP MMIGER . ck ck debe seecs 2, 
og A eras 9" 27,089 Tennessee ................. 1,177 
BRNO § Sikh os dec ccsccses 15,823 West Virginia ............ 757 
Connecticut. ............0: OU) PENNS kegs pe ctvubisecce 474 
p Rae I 14,046 
Of the 389,764 tons of rails there were produced in 
Tons. Tons. 
Penusylvania..........0% 180,854 Michigan.............. ... 11,003 
Be SOU i hnss ov cameeee 54,415 Kentucky................- 9,238 
BNE > sn Gh kaindonsduune 7,646 New Jersey...... ..-..00 5,123 
Massachusetts ............. 29,575 Tennessee........5....0s08 8,418 
Timah ss bb¥s b+ ccckaperoce BO ALG. BABTVIONG .... ccnvecstecces 3,279 
MED Sb buviencsttdveoccs 15,920 West Virginia ......,..... 8,213 
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1—THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


A small volume has recently appeared in London, written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Reed, which epitomizes everything connected with the subject of sugar. 
The work abounds in valuable statistics which, however, do not properly 
belong to this department of the Review. That portion relating to its 
manufacture we extract : 

“On the very threshold of the natural history of sugar, the uninstructed 
mind is confronted with a difficulty. Why has not the common sugar-cane 
been long ago superseded? As far back as 1790, another variety called the 
Otaheitan cane was introduced into the West Indies, which seems to com- 
bine all the merits incident to a plant of that class. It is stronger and taller 
than the common cane, comes sooner to maturity, and will grow in rer 
and more exhausted soil, while at the same time it is one-fourth ee hg in 
sugar. It must be a strongly vested interest that can hold its own against 
such superiority as this. The cane in all its varieties is propagated by cut- 
tings, but, wherever the climate is suited to it, the same root will go on 
sending up fresh crops for many years in succession. During the period of 
growth, a plantation requires but little care ; but when once the sugar har- 
vest has begun, grinding must go on continuously, as the juice will not 
keep twenty minutes without pres re, il the proper treatment is sus- 
pended. It is this circumstance which given slave-labor so great an 
advantage over free in the production of sugar, which ‘is a branch of labor 
that, more than any other, is incompatible with unsettled relations between 
master and servant.’ 

“It is in Cuba, therefore, that all the details of the process are to be seen in 
the test perfection. By the time the crop is y, the mill and all the 
sadikinery have been carefully examined, the walls of the boiling-house 
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whitewashed, and the tanks cleaned and cleared of the thousands of rats and 
cockroaches which have been attracted to them by the remains of the mo- 
lasses. The few days before work begins are kept as a holiday by black and 
white alike, time even for necessary sleep being hard to be had after that 
date. In reaping each cane is taken off with a knife, as close as possible to 
the root, cut into two or three — of about a yard long, and then thrown 
back, to be gathered into bundles by the attendant women and children, and 
carried in bullock-carts to the mill. There it is passed under iron or steel 
rollers, from which it comes out in the form of a crushed mass, having 
yielded, however, little more than half its juice, an amount of waste which 
it has hitherto been found impossible to materially lessen. 

The juice is now a thin green fluid, closely resembling the white of an 
egg, and capable, like that, of throwing up a great proportion of semi-solid 
matter when submitted to a great heat. This is effected by passing the 
liquid from one to another of a series of copper pans ranged over a flue 
which extends for forty or fifty feet from the furnace at one end of the sugar- 
house to the chimney at the door. As soon as the juice has grown warm in 
the first of these, a little cream of lime is added, which coagulates and brings 
to the surface the vegetable albumen, at the same time changing the color 
from green to yellow. When the scum is removed, the juice is ladled into 
the next vessel, until, as the evaporation proceeds, the thickened syrup fi- 
nally arrives at the smallest can, which is placed directly over the furnace. 
How long it should remain in this last stage is a matter of extreme nicety 
only to be learned by experience, but as soon as it has boiled sufficiently it 
is turned out into a shallow weoden trough and left to cool. When cool, 
the contents, now a dark brown mixture of sugar and molasses, are put into 
casks with perforated bottoms, through which the molasses drains away. 
After thirty days of this discipline the sugar is considered as sufficiently 
pure for shipment, and the casks are closed up. Sugar thus prepared is 
known to the trade as “muscovado.” Another and better class is known by 
the name of “clayed,” and with this a different process is adopted in the lat- 
ter stages of the manufacture. Instead of being put into the cooling trough, 
the juice is at once turned into cone-shaped moulds of metal or earthenware, 
holding from eighty to a hundred and twenty pounds each. These are 
turned upside down, and a mixture of clay and mortar spread over the base 
of each. The molasses drains away through the apex, and the water drip- 
ping from the clay percolates through the sugar and helps to carry away 
much of the impure and colored matter, which is considerably more soluble 
than sugar itself. The object of mixing clay with the water is to make the 
passage of the latter more gradual, and so diminish the otherwise enormous 
waste. 

In one or other of these forms most of the sugar we export reaches Eng- 
land, the quantity imported “raw” in 1864 being 10,680,188 cwts., against 
925,694 cwts. imported already “refined.” The conversion into this purer 
state is usually effected in this country, as, to be successful, it needs greater 
mechanical skill and more complete mechanical appliances than are to be 
found in the West Indies. The process commences on the top story of the 
refinery, where the raw sugar is first collected in heaps and then shovelled 
into a rectangular iron vessel capable of holding a thousand or more gallons, 
called the “ blow-up cistern.” ater is turned on at the same time, and 
the whole rapidly heated to boiling point by the passage of a current of 
steam. “ Blowing up” causes a t deal of scum to rise to the surface, 
especially when, as is the case with all but the te purest sugars, bullock’s 
blood, or as the refiners term it, “spice,” is added to the mixture. This 
scum is removed by filtration, the liquid being turned from the cistern into 
a shallow tank, whence it passes through a series of canvas bags, and when 
perfectly bright, is allowed to flow on a bed of animal charcoal. It is now 
of the colour of old port wine, but some hours later, when, it reappears 
below the charcoal, it has become as colourless as water. It is then ready 
for boiling, which takes place by means of a vacuum pan at a lower degree 
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of heat, and consequently with less injury to the sugar, than would be nec- 
essary under ordinary atmospheric pressure. When the boiling has gone 
on long enough, a valve in the lower part of the pan is opened, and the 
whole mass falls into a heated vessel on the floor below, where it remains 
“until the crystals have become large enough and hard enough to please 
the operator.” The concluding processes closely resemble those in the 
corresponding stage of the raw material. The sugar is poured into moulds, 
and all the moisture allowed to drain away. Even then, however, it is still 
colored, and the last trace of impurity is not removed until the cones have 
been “ clayed,” the clay, in this instance, however, consisting only of a sol- 
ution of sugar and water, which sinks through the sugar-loaf and leaves it 
in that state of whiteness with which weare familiarin the sugar-basin. The 
drippings of this final purification are saved to be made into an inferior 
sugar; “their drippings, boiled, drained and cleared, become pieces; the 
the drippings of pieces similarly treated are bastards; and the drippings 
of bastards are treacle.” 

Of the 10,680,188 ewts. of unrefined sugar imported into England in 1864, 
upwards of 6,000,000 came from four sources. Of these Cuba is by far the 
most important, the export to England being 2,887,795 ewts. The fertility 
of the island is extraordinary, as no manure is used except the refuse of the 
canes, and many of the estates have gone on producing sugar for upwards 
of a century. There are about 2,500 sugar plantations varying in size from 
50 to 1,500 acres, the proportion of labor being reckoned at one negro to 
every two acres. In some cases fewer hands are employed, but only at a 
reckless waste of negro strength and life. Next to Cuba in the list of sugar- 
producing countries comes Brazil, which sent us in 1864, 1,189,496 cwts., 
and which wants nothing but labor to send us any conceivable quantity 
more, as only a fiftieth part of the soil has as yet been brought under any 
kind of cultivation. Mauritius exports to England upwards of 1,000,000 
cewts. annually; and British Guiana, comprising Demarara and Berbice, 
about the same quantity. 

The Demarara planters seem to have proved satisfactorily that sugar can 
be raised by free labor as successfully as under a system of slavery. The 
cane juice produced in the colony is, in its natural state, peculiarly ill adapted 
for manufacture, as from the swampy character of the soil it is largely 
mixed with saline and other impurities. Yet none of the West India Islands 
turn out such bright and crystallized sugar as British Guiana, a result 
which is wholly due to the energy and scientific skill which have been 
brought to bear upon the manufacture. In common with the greater part 
of the West Indies, Demerara suffers from deficiency of labour; but the 
colonists have strenuously exerted themselves to remedy this drawback also 
and they have been the first who have succeeded in inducing Chinese im- 
migrants to bring their wives with them, and thus remove the only draw- 
back to the employment of the most frugal and industrious race of laborers 
in the world. 

A few years back the Bengal Presidency was the most important of all our 
sources of sugarsupply, but in 1863 the export was merely nominal ; and 
though it had risen again considerably in 1864, it was still only a third of 
what it hac been thirteen years earlier. Indian sugar is largely made from 
the juice of the date palm. This tree, though differently named by botanists, 
is said to be undistinguishable from the true date palm of Arabia, except that 
its fruit—either from careless cultivation, or more probably from the extraction 
of the ougar from the trunk—is only a fourth of the size, and of very inferior 
flavor. In the alluvial districts of Bengal the young trees are ready for 
tapping in the fifth year from their being planted, though they are not con- 
sidered to be in full yield until the third year of bearing. The juice is ex- 
tracted in November. A triangular incision about an inch deep and six 
inches long on each side is made in the bark, and the sap trickles through 
® piece of ed bamboo inserted at the apex of the triangle into an earth- 
en pot, which is hung by a string beneath it. The pot is placed there in 
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the evening, and removed at sunrise the next morning. After this has 
been repeated for three days, the tree is allowed to rest until the seventh 
day, when another incision is made and the juice again flows. This pro- 
cess goes on at similar intervals until about the middle of February, when 
the increasing heat of the weath<r causes the juice to ferment and become 
useless : 

“Daily at sunrise, throughout the season, the industrious ryot may be 
seen climbing his trees, and collecting at a convenient spot beneath them the 
earthen pots containing the juice yielded during the past night. Undera 
rude shed, covered with the leaves of the date tree itself, and erected under 
the shade of the plantation, is prepared the boiling apparatus to serve for 
the goor season. It consists of a hole of about three feet in diameter sunk 
about two feet in the ground, over which are supported by mud arches four 
thin earthen pans, of a semi-globular shape, and eighteen inches in diameter ; 
the hole itself is the furnace, and has two apertures on opposite sides for 
feeding in the fuel, and for the escape of the smoke. The fire is lit as soon 
as the juice is collected, and poured into the four pans, which are kept con- 
stantly supplied with fresh juice as the water evaporates, until the whole 
produce of the morning is boiled down to the required density. As the con- 
tents of each pan become sufficiently boiled, they are ladled. out into other 
earthen pots or jars of various sizes, from five to twenty seers, of contents, 
according to local custom, and in these the boiled extract cools, crystallizes 
into a hard compound of granulated sugar, and molasses, and is brought to 
to market for sale as goor.” 

Here the connection of the original cultivator with the product ceases. 
The goor is sold to a distinct class of operators, in whose hands it undergoes 
the necessary treatment for the separation of the molasses. In some cases 
the mixture is placed in coarse sacks and pressed between bamboos lashed to- 
gether, until the molasses is effectually forced out. This process may be 
repeated two or three times, each application of pressure further reducing 
the original weight of goor, and leaving the residue dryer and lighter cclored. 
A better kind of sugar is obtained by a process similar to claying, the goor 
being placed in conical baskets over the base of which wet grass is laid. 
The natives also display considerable skill in sugar refining by very simple 
means, the raw sugar being melted in water brought to boiling-point in an 
earthen pan over an open fire, filtered through a cotton cloth, and then boiled 
briskly until the water has sufficiently evaporated to allow the formation of 
crystals. Of the third principal kind of sugar—that derived from beet-root— 
we know but little in England, although in France and Belgium “ it is a 
very important and increasing article of commerce.” The actual sugar is in 
all respects identical with that made from cane-juice, the only difference 
being in the greater variety and more persistent character of the impure 
matters with which it is originally united. This fact has necessitated some 
modifications of the manufacturing processes, but the principal on which 
they are conducted is substantially the same as what has been here described. 


2—CULTIVATION OF THE TEA PLANT. 


Many years ago successful efforts were made to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea plant in South Carolina, and we published at the time the results 
of those experiments. We find the subject revived in many of our South- 
ern exchanges, and from one of them we take the following: 

Mr. Jones, in giving his experience to the Southern Cultivator, published 
at Athens, Ga., states that he ion no doubt that the tea plant will grow and 
flourish as well or even better (although an exotic) through the whole of the 
States bordering the Atlantic and Gulf, from North Carolina to Texas, than it 
goes in China. We have soil of every variety—alluvial near the rivers and 
sea-coast, with gradual ascending steppes to the mountains. All the lands 
of Middle Georgia and the Carolinas which are now considered of little 
value for corn or cotton, can be made available, and grow tea to great ad- 
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vantage. ll the hill-sides that are so much washed as not even to produce 
grass enough to cover the soil from view, can be made to produce handsome 
returns to the planter. In Middle Georgia, and other similar regions, he 
says, the cultivation of cotton will decrease from this time onward. The 
truth of this fact is patent to all observers. The lands are worn, and can 
only be reciaimed by a judicious system of manuring. To make large crops 
of cotton, a great breadth of land was absolutely necessary. The manuring 
system will lessen the number of acres to be planted, leaving the poorer por- 
tions to the cultivation of tea. The tea requires a very small amount of 
field culture, interfering very little with other crops that may be planted. 
To illustrate more fully the above statements, I will here enter upon a more 
minute detail of facts gained from the cultivation of the plant for the last 
six years. 

In the first place, a short description of the plant may not be out of place. 
It is an evergreen shrub, leaves from three to four inches long, one in width, 
flowers white, one inch or more in diameter ; centre filled with large number 
of stamens, with yellow anthers; capsule usually three seeded ; seeds the 
size of a chinquapin ; seeds abundant; blooms in October and November ; it 
‘seeds the next September; grows from cuttings or layers. As before stated, 
I planted out fifty tea plants in 1861. At the present time, 1866, they are 
from six to seven feet high, each plant covering a space of seven or eight 
feet in diameter—so interlocking, that it is with difficulty you can get between 
them. They were, as above stated, planted five feet each way. This dis- 
tance, however, was too near, as the growth of the plants has proved. That 
distance may do for poorer soils. After the seeds or cuttings are planted, 
they wili require light workings for three years, at which time the ground 
will be well shaded, and only here and there a stray weed may make its ap- 
pearance, which can easily be removed with the hand. The vigorous 
growth of leaves takes place in April. So soon as they make their appear- 
ance, pluck them off and throw them in a small basket swung on the lett 
arm ; spread them thin on tables for ten or twelve hours. They then be- 
come soft and flacid, ready to be rolled. This operation is performed ir. 
the following manner: Take up_as many leaves as can be held between 
the palms of both hands; roll them as rapidly as you can, with both hands 
pressing against each other until the watery juices begin to exude. They 
will then be so compressed as to form a round ball; lay them by; take 
another handful ; repeat the same operation until all are gone through with ; 
place them on tables in the sun for one hour, and roll them again. Each 
leaf will now be rolled upon itself. Put them in heated pans, just warm 
enough to stir them rapidly with the fingers. This should be continued 
about five minutes, or until they are perfectly dry. This is the process of 
making black tea. 

The green tea is prepared somewhat differently. The leaves when picked 
are allowed to remain spread out on tables only one hour. They are then 
conveyed to the roasting pans without being rolled (this causes them to 
retain the green color). As soon as they become soft, roll them as directed 
for making black tea. The Chinese, during this process, throw into the pan 
Prussian blue and sum, finely powdered, turning briskly with their 
hands the leaves, for the purpose of age it through the whole mass, 
which adds a deeper and more brilliant hue. Fortune, who visited the whole 
tea country of China, says to every hundred pounds of green tea drank, a 
half-pound of Prussian blue and gypsum is taken into the system. 

To estimate the quantity which one acre of land planted in tea would 
make, I selected a medium-sized plant, and collected the leaves from it. The 
yield was one-fourth of a pound of tea. The number of plants to an acre, 
standing five feet each way, is 1,764, which will make dat pounds to the 
acre. Can we cultivate any plant that will compare with this? - A 
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8.—GRAIN CROPS IN THE SOUTH. 


The unparalleled scarcity of corn and provisions throughout the cotton 
States, and the destitution, amounting to absolute famine in many sections, 
have at last opened the eyes of the people to the necessity of devoting more 
time and attention to the production of cereals, and less to the raising of 
cotton. Our correspondents and contributors urge the change, and we pub- 
lish this month a brief paper on this topic. In the Memphis Avalanche we 
find a communication from Mr. W. J. Sykes, an intelligent planter of Colum- 
bus, Miss., of large experience, in which he gives the results of the labors of 
last year, and deduces therefrom this important lesson—that for the future 
there must be “ More corn and less cotton.” Mr. Sykes says : 

A gentlemen from Middle Tennessee and myself were planting together 
in this county. Owing to the extreme wet weather in the spring and early 
part of the summer, we were not able to cultivate our crop as well as we 
desired. We had to haul, in the months of April, May and June, two thou- 
sand bushels of corn three miles, with the same stock we used in cultiva- 
ting our crop. We had also to haul eight thousand pounds of bacon four- 
teen miles. Our work stock was very inferior, many of them being mules 
that were in use before and during the war. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, we made and saved a little more than three and a half bales of 
cotton, each weighing five hundred pounds, to the hand. 

We gave our negroes one-third of the crop, and also furnished food and 
a portion of clothing to the laborers. This was, perhaps, too mach, as a 
general rule. Our negroes worked very well, considering they were free. 
No free negroes ever will cultivate cotton and corn as well as the slaves did. 
Our corn crop was not good. This was owing partly to the bad weather, 
but mostly to the fact that we neglected the corn to save the cotton from 
grass. I am now satisfied that if we had planted one-third less cotton and 
more corn, we would have saved nearly as much cotton and a great deal 
more corn, because we would have cultivated both better. We were more 
successful than many of our neighbors, because we planted less cotton to 
the hand than they did. This was because they planted nearly all their 
land in cotton. I am satisfied, from experience and observation, that those 
who plant large crops of cotton to the neglect of corn, and expect to rely 
upon free negroes to cultivate them, will, in eight cases out of ten, fail. 
Six or eight acres of cotton to the hand, is as much as can be made and 
saved on the uplands of Mississippi. Corn is made with so much less labor 
than cotton, that all the land planted in corn, after six acres are planted in 
cotton to the hand, is so much clear gain. The great difficulty with our 
people has been, and I fear will continue to be, that they will devote them- 
selves to cotton-growing to the neglect of “other things; and if they do, 
ruin, even greater than the present, will come upon us. 

Cotton requires such continuous labor during the whole year, and is sub- 
ject to so many casualties, that it is not safe to rely on it as the sole means 
of providing ourselves with the necessaries and comforts of life. 

There is danger that our own misguided policy may do us more injury 
than any mere political movement. 

Since our cotton is heavily taxed, ought We not to raise that which is not 
taxed? As I have said before, the “ best and wisest protection which we 
can have against high tariffs and high taxes on our cotton, is to manufac- 
ture the cotton which we raise,” and, I might add, to produce the food 
which we consume. 

If we escape general confiscation, then there is danger that the policy we 
have been pursuing (and, I fear, will continue to pursue) will produce gene. 
ral starvation. In 1869, this county produced fifty-one thousand bales of 
cotton, weighing each four hun pounds. This year the product will 
not, I think, exceed fifteen thousand four-hundred-pound bales, and a large 
portion of this will be required to buy corn and meat. I think it very 
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probable that Mississippi is in a worse condition to-day, so far as the neces- 
saries of life are concerned, than she was on the day of the surrender. It 
is all owing, I think, to our attempt to raise too much cotton, in which we 
have failed signally, and a change of policy can alone save us—raise our 
own supplies and let cotton be the oaullie. 


4.—PLANTING INTERESTS IN GEORGIA. 


Governor Jenkins in his annua] message to the legislature, remarks : 

The failure in agricultural pursuits during the year 1866, resulting in 
part from the indisposition to steady labor of the freedmen, but chiefly from 
unpropitious seasons, has doubtless exercised a depressing influence upon 
the energies of our people. It is to be hoped that they will speedily rally. 
and rise above despondency. It should be assumed that neither of these 
causes will prove continuous. It rarely happens, in the dealings of Provi- 
dence, that two seasons, decidedly unfavorable to the cultivation of the soil, 
come consecutively in the same locality. The next may reward the hus- 
bandman with abundant harvests. 

Nor should the people of the South yield readily to discouragement in 
regard to the labor of the negro in his new status. All reflecting minds 
cannot fail to perceive that the first effect of sudden manumission must be 
unfavorable to his well-doing and to his well-being. Unaccustomed to 
caring for himself, he is prone to believe that the freedom with which he 
has been invested involves freedom from labor, which was, in his eyes, the 
distinctive trait in the condition of slavery. It is not to be expected that 
he would, at once, reason correctly as to his surroundings and prospects, or 
adopt promptly the reasoning of the late proprietary race. Experience 
alone can teach him wisdom, and what her teaching will be is not a subject 
of speculation ; we all know what that will be. In addition to all this, there 
is abundant evidence that he has indulged most extravagant and unfounded 
expectations of beneflis to be conferred upon him by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has expected from that source a free grant of land in his own 
right, and has been indisposed to cultivate the land of others. If driven 
to it by present necessity, he has regarded it as a temporary expedient, and 
went to work predisposed to shirk it. Time will dissipate these delusions. 
It would be both just and kind to wait for and to assist his awakening fom 
them. Many who have hurried into courses of vice and crime will prove 
irreclaimable. These must be committed to a just and impartial adminis- 
tration of the law as is practiced with the vicious of our own race. But 
the great mass of these people, under good influences, can be made useful 
to themselves and to the country. 

The planting interest in Georgia can never be what it has been. Few, if 
any, will be able to prosecute on as large a scale as some have done in the 
past. But agriculture must continue to be the chief industrial pursuit of 
the State. The return of prosperity will only be retarded by inconsiderate 
abandonment of it under a feeling of despondency. So far as the great 
staple for export is concerned, many will be surprised at the pecuniary 
results,.even in this disastrous year. The price of the article will be more 
than three-fold that of the average of former years, whilst the product, in 
weight, will be fully one-third of that realized in those years. e cannot 
derive the same consolation, to the full extent, regarding the provision 
crop. That will fall short of the quantity required to subsist the people of 
the State ; and whilst those who combined with it the cultivation of cot- 
ton, will be abundantly able to supply the deficiency, the poorer classes, 
who were never accustomed to produce more than a livelihood, will be 
greatly straitened. But such has always been their experience under like 
circumstances, and they must be helped, as heretofore, by those more favored. 
Surely it will be so. Especially should the creditor-class favor the debtor 
thus unfortunately situated. ie who, under some circuinstances, would 
coerce payment by legal compulsion, beyond his positive necessities, would 
be a monster, even in the family of Mammon. 
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Good policy and wise forecast, unloubtedly require diversity of pursuits. 
Resources, other than agricultural, which are abundant in Georgia, should 
be developed. And there are those who have pecuniary ability without 
adaptation to husbandry ; and others who have brain, bone and muscle, or 
all combined, who have neither land nor the means of purchasing it, to whom 
these other fields of enterprise are especially inviting. But agriculture is 
at last the leading and most desirable pursuit, and those having experience 
in it, or adaptability to it, combined with the possession of land, or the means 
to purchase it, should struggle with all possible energy and persistence to 
overcome all obstacles to success. In view of material prosperity, the most 
gloomy picture of these gloomy times is productive land lying fallow. Let 
all holders of arable jand cultivate the freedman, in order that he may cul- 
tivate the soil, to the great advantage of both parties. And if, at last, he 
prove untractable and unavailable, let the pauper population of other coun- 
tries be sought after. But come what may, let our broad acres be tilled. 
There lies for us the broadest and deepest and most reliable source of sub- 
sistence and of wealth. Whatever the General Assembly can do to encour- 
age and foster this branch of industry, I earnestly urge upon them. They 
are themselves chiefly of this class, and may be supposed to comprehend its 
wants. At the same time, doubtless, they will be disposed to do all they 
can legitimately to promote the introduction and development of other 
industrial pursuits. ‘ 


5.—THE COMING WHEAT CROP. 


The New York World in its issue of Apri] 27th, says: 

The attention given this year to cultivating grain, particularly wheat, is 
very significant. It will be seen from the extracts which we print elsewhere 
that accounts from all sections of the country represent that an unusual 
quantity of wheat has been sown this spring, and unless the weather should 
prove unfavorable the crop will be exceedingly large. . “ The high price of 
flour has given an impetus to wheat-raising again in New England,” says 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, while according to the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Sentinel,“ the number of acres sown [with wheat] in Wisconsin this year will 
be at least thirty per cent. ter than last year.” Similar reports reach us 
from the Southern States, though in these a very large quantity of corn has 
been sown as well. As regards these latter States, it is plain that the peo- 
ple of the South have determined to provide against the dearth of food from 
which they suffered last winter and are still suffering. Last year they de- 
voted their energies to raising cotton, stimulated thereto by the then high 
price of that staple and calculating to purchase their grain from the West- 
ern States. The result we all know. Should the grain crop of the South 
this year equal or even approach the expectations founded upon the number 
of acres sown with corn and wheat, there will be no scarcity of food in that 
section after harvest time. 

The particular inducement to the Northern and Western farmers to plant 
wheat is the high price which it commands owing to its scarcity, as we 
showed in a recent article. While, however, the supply for the coming sea- 
son promises to be very large, a new element in the problem is the prospect 
of a war in Europe. Should this occur their will be a large foreign demand 
_ for American grain, which will have a material influence in keeping up 
prices. It is probable that there will not be such a scarcity of wheat during 
the coming crop year as there has been during the present one, provided, of 
course, that the weather does not prove unfavorable; and, in reference to 
this latter point, it may be mentioned that the recent fall of snow in por- 
tions of Wisconsin has occasioned considerable apprehension concerning the 
wheat crop in that State, which has given rise to no little speculation in this 
market. 

To the community at large the yield of the next wheat crop is a matter 
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of serious interest. Among the causes for the demand throughout the coun- 
try for higher wages is the high price of flour. This cause removed, there 
will be one less obstacle in the way of returning to lower prices in other 
things. There is, therefore, every reason for hoping the unusual large quan- 
tity of wheat planted this spring will yield a crop adequate to the wants of 
the country. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 
1—PETROLEUM IN TENNESSEE. 


THERE can be little doubt of the existence of large quantities of petro- 
leum in Tennessee and North Alabama, and we are glad to see that efforts 
are being made in various quarters to develop the rich oil lands abounding 
in that section. A scientific friend in North Alabama over a year ago wrote 
us of the existence of oil-springs, in his immediate vicinity, so exceedingly 
rich, that for many years several families had relied altogether upon them 
for their illuminating supplies. From a late number of the Herald and 
Gazette, published at Columbia, Tenn., we take the interesting statement 
that follows : 

The region best known for oil in Tennessee, so far, lies on the Cumber- 
land river, near the Kentucky line. As long ago as 1829, Niles’ Register 
contained an account of a remarkable phenomenon that occurred near 
Burkesville, in Cumberland county, Ky., from which it appeared, that while 
some men were boring for salt water, after penetrating through a solid 
rock, they struck a vein of oil, which suddenly spouted up fifty feet above 
the surface. And so it continued to flow for two days, running down into 
the river close by, and covering it for several miles. This oil was set on fire, 
and blazed up above the tallest trees, presenting the grand and novel spec- 
tacle of a “river on fire.” Very recently, this region has been the scene of 
active operations, and great success is reported. 

Since the close of the war, a great many parties from the North have been 
seeking oil throughout the South. “ Oil smellers” have been around largely. 
The Southern people, however, were never given to going off in a run on 
speculation, and as a consequence, the fever has not spread. Taking things 
reasonably, however, several excellent companies have been organized, for 
the purpose of prospecting and developing the oil and mineral resources of 
Tennessee. Among the very best of these, is “The Alabama, Tennessee and 
North-western Oil and Mining Company,” of which our distinguished friend, 
General John C. Brown, is President. This company determined to proceed 
= a safe basis, and, to do nothing rashly, employed agents throughout 

iddle Tennessee and North Alabama to examine in person, and make 
leases of the lands that gave most surface indications of oil and minerals. 
This done, they employed Professor Safford, the former State Geologist of 
Tennessee, to visit all of their leases, and to make an official report and a 
map of them ; and it is upon the data thus furnished, that the Company has 
concluded to go ahead and develope. We have been favored with a pro- 
spectus of this Company, and as we know that it is a bona fide concern, and 
believe that its success will prove of vast interest to the entire community, 
we make the following extract: 

The property of the Company consists of leasehold interests in lands in 
the counties of Morgan, Lawrence, Franklin, Lauderdale, Limestone, Madi- 
son and Jackson, of Alabama and Franklin, Lincoln, Giles, Lawrence, Wayne, 
Perry, Humphries, Lewis, Hickman, Maury, Dickson, Cheatham and Wil- 
liamson, in Tennessee, amounting to more than one hundred thousand acres. 
The leases generally give the Company nine-tenths of the oil, have from 
twenty to ninety-nine years to run, and allow from three to five years for the 
ececmmencement of the work. Upon many of them, no time for development 
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is mentioned, making them, so far as mining purposes are concerned, nearly 
as if owned by the Company in fee simple. Such an amount of territory it 
is also believed has never before been placed in any Company of this 
character. 

The territory of the Company has been leased by careful and competent 
agents, who have spared no pains or expense to secure the best tracts in the 
various localities. Several very remarkable oil springs have been discovered, 
while gas jets, sulphur springs, salt licks and deposits of asphaltum, or 
solidified petroleum, are of frequent oceurrence. The shale, also, and much 
of the lime-stone with which the Company’s lands abound, are completely 
saturated with oil, and when placed in the fire ignite and burn like the best 
cannel coal. In short, all the indications most relied upon by oil men in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, are found in abundance, while 
valuable deposits of iron, coal, lead, clay, etc., are known to exist on the ter- 
ritory of the Company. 

A special correspondent of the Pittsburg Oil News, writing for that journal 
recently from Tennessee, says : 

“The oil region of Tennessee embraces about 9,300 square miles, and the 
following counties or parts. of counties: Robertson, Montgomery, Dickson, 
Hickman, Lewis, Lawrence, Wayne; the greater portions of Overton, Put- 
nam, White, DeKalb, \Varren, Coffee, Franklin, Perry, Humphries, Stewart, 
Macon ; considerable portions of Jackson, Cannon, Lincoln, Giles, Hardin, 
Williamson, Cheatham, Sumner; and small portions of Smith, Van Buren, 
Grundy, Maury and Davidson. 

“ The indications of oil in this division are very mach superior to those in 
any other part of the State. In Overton and other counties adjoining the 
Burkesville region, in Kentucky, considerable number of paying weils are 
already in operation. In Lincoln, Giles, Lawrence, Lewis, Hickman, etc., 
there has been no development yet, but parties who have visited the differ- 
ent sections of the State are of opinion that these counties are unsurpassed 
in their richness as oil territory. The limestone is often so impregnated 
with cil that a piece just broken off will burn brightly, and the shale has the 
odor of petroleum, and will ignite like coal. The sandstone is also often 
found completely saturated with oil. In addition to these indications, oil 
springs, tar springs, gas springs, sulphur springs, etc., ete., are of frequent 
occurrence. In several places the oil was gathered in such quantities 
twenty or thirty years ago as to be put up in bottles and sold. Tar springs, 
although not as numerous as oil springs, are nevertheless occasionally found, 
there being several very remarkable ones both in Tennessee and Alabama. 
The explosions of petroleum gas in several counties in Tennessee have fre- 
quently been so powerful as to throw large rocks from their positions, and 
seriously alarm the people living in the vicinity. Sulphur springs are 
found everywhere around the slopes and in the valleys. As all the oil yet 
obtained in Kentucky and Tennessee has had a strong sulphur smell, these 
springs are considered among the best of all the indications of oil. Salt 
springs are very numerous also, and in several localities very considerable 
deposits of asphaltum, or solidified petroleum, have been discovered. 

“Upon all the creeks that flow into the Tennessee River, from Chatta- 
nooga to Fort Henry, these indications exist in a greater or less degree. 
Upon Elk and Duck Rivers, and their tributaries particularly, they are un- 
excelled. Of rivers flowing into the Cumberland, Obeys, Caney Fork and 
Harpeth all have very encouraging indications.” 


2.—ROCK ISLAND WOOLEN MILLS. 


In our number for February we noticed the circular of this Cumpany, and 
acknowledged the receipt of several specimens of their excellent fabrics. 
We have since met with a full description of their factory in the columns of 
the Western Democrat, published in Charlotte, N. C., near which city the 
works are situated. Highly pleased with his visit, the editor adds: 
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“The goods produced in this establishment are of a very superior order, 
so much so that the Northern Commission Merchants say they are too 
honestly made to come in competition with the New England fabrics, or a 
large proportion of imported goods. The Company will be compelled to 
look to the South for a support, and culpably pee Be will our people be if 
such enterprises are not fostered and encouraged. We have examined the 
goods, and can truly say, that ey are the best we ever saw made, and our 
people ought to wear them; and we respectfully insist on Southern mer- 
chants placing the productions of this factory upon their counters, and giv- 
ing the consumers an opportunity of testing their qualities. This is all the 
Company ask, and they feel satisfied that when the durability of these goods 
is tried, that the enterprise is beyond a failure. 

“In concluding this article, we must urge upon the people of the South 
the great necessity of supporting eiterprises of this kind. There are num- 
bers of them. We must encourage our capitalists to invest their surplus 
means in manufacturing, and let us learn a lesson from the Yankees. Look 
at their manufacturing towns and villages, the capital invested, and the 
profits they are realizing off our people. hy not keep it at home? Look 
to it, that our only salvation is in our sustaining each other and keeping our 
capital at home.” 


8.—MEMPHIS AS A MANUFACTURING CITY. 


The Memphis Appeal brings the subject of cotton manufactures in a very 
strong light before the people of that city, and what it says is well worthy 
of reflection and study, in every part of the South. Our own views have 
frequently been given upon this subject : 

It has been amply demonstrated at the North, that in the manufacture of 
say brown sheetings or shirtings, one cent a yard of clear profit amounts 
to a full interest of twenty-five per cent. on the amount invested in the mills 
or works. Hence, a profit of fowr cents per yard, is equivalent to 100 per 
cent. on the capital stock employed, and so on. Yet this is notoriously a 
small profit with those engaged in cotton spinning and weaving at present, 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This is apparent from the market 
value of the stocks in the principal manufacturing companies in that sec- 
tion, which, be it noted, are so valuable as rarely ever to be on sale, and 
then only in case of death of the holder, dissolution of partnership, or other 
similar causes, which make sale by auction inevitable for purposes of par- 
tition or settlement. 

In a late number of the United States Heonomist and Dry Goods Reporter, 
it is stated that at recent sales, shares in the following companies brought 
the large prices respectively quoted—namely : 


Mass. Cotton Mills (par value $100)........... 9974 
Middlesex Man. Co., gia... Sere Gee 214@215 
Lawrence Man. Co., Ee eee we des 9024 
Merrimack Man. Co., ” é sittin x's 1,315 
Androscoggin Mills, PI. bn Ree a. Ke 185 
Pepperell Man. Co., SEE plen aren Sad 1,105 
Pacific Mills, seh, Soe TT ee 2,012},@2,015 
Nashua Man. Co. i Tee 750@755 
Stark Mills, Bh. See 1,275 
Chicopee Man. Co., Clo. Again ar cGiite 275 
Salisbury Man. Co., CF rears ce ae eee 2704 
Bott Cotton Mills, meh: 1,080 
Laconia Man. Co., OF ee a6 «4 eae b aite 1,200 
Amoskeag Man. Co., Bae ie Pee 1,3123 
Great Falls Man. Co., ay YO eae pk.é ato 215 


Let any one weigh a yard of the ordinary brown muslins on sale in this 
city, and estimate approximatively what it must cost to fabricate it, and a 
good idea of the profit may be formed by comparing what was paid the 
manufacturer for it. It is now kraown that the early manufacturers in New 
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England used to make brown cottons weighing about four ounces to the 
yard, with cotton at 25 cents per pound, at the cost of 10 cents the yard, for 
which for years they received at the mills from 30 to 40 cents. That is, a 
profit of 500 per cent. at 30 cents. It was this fact which created seventy- 
six cotton factories within the scope of thirty miles around Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

The sum of one thousand dollars invested in a stock that pays 100 per 
cent., and constantly reinvested at once, as all can see at a glance, becomes 
over a million in ten years. Paying 200 per cent., the million is reached in 
a little over six years ; and at 300 per cent., within five years. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 


1. THE LOUISIANA LEVEES. 


The freshets and overflows of the past winter have been almost unparallel- 
ed; and the destruction of property from these causes in the South and 
West incalculable. The State of Louisiana is again a heavy sufferer, and 
while we write, thousands of acres of the most fertile lands the sun ever 
shone upon, are submerged and their productiveness lost to the resources of 
the State and country. From the memorial of the people of Louisiana to 
Congress for relief we extract the following arguments and figures, which 
will convey to the reader some idea of the wide-spread desolation of the scene 
and the consequent impoverishment of the inhabitants. The memorial reads: 

The people of the State of Louisiana, appealing to Congress for aid to en- 
able the State to raise the meats to rebuild and repair the broken and di- 
lapidated levees on the banks of the Mississippi and other rivers of the State, 
would most respectfully beg to call the attention of Congress to the follow- 
ing statement on the subject. 

The levees or dykes on the banks of the Mississippi and other rivers and 
their outlets, in the State of Louisiana, which protect the lands of the most 
valuable and fertile parts of the State, from the annual floods of those riv- 
ers, and render them cultivable and highly productive, have, during the 
late unfortunate war, been in many places cut through and destroyed, whilst 
nearly the whole of them have become more or less injured and dilapidated 
by neglect, to such an extent, that, during the last two years just past, a 
large portion of the most productive and valuable lands of the State have 
been submerged by water, so as to render them wholy unproductive, and to 
a great degree uninhabitable, from the effects of which many millions of 
dollars’ worth of growing crops, cattle, and other property were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants of large districts of country driven from their homes to 
save their lives from the impending floods. 

The extent of country in the State thus liable to overflow, as well as that 
actually overflowed, with the destruction and loss of property resulting 
therefrom, can only be judged of by the annexed tables of statistics ; 

First. Statement A, showing the extent of lands in 1860, liable to overflow, 
as well as the crops produced thereon, from which it will be seen that the 
eighteen parishes therein enumerated, are of delta or recent alluvial forma- 
tion, and subject to overflow through every portion of their territory, to wit: 
Carroll, Madison, Tensas, Concordia, Point Coupee, West Baton Rouge, Tber- 
ville, Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche, Terrebonne, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Charles, Orleans, St. Bernard, Plaquemine and Jefferson. 

Estimating the entire territory at 45,000 square miles, or 28,800,000 acres, 
they comprise one fourth of the whole State. By the census of 1865, the 
total population of the State was 708,002; that of the eighteen parishes 
enumerated, over 391,816—being more than one-half. In 1859, 362,296 hoge 
heads of sugar were produced by the State, and these parishes yielded 241- 
484 hogsheads—about two-thirds of the whole amount. They produced also, 
& proportionate quantity of molasses. ‘hey grew, also, one half of the 
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whole cotton crop. In 1860, the total value of property in the State was 
$460,361 130. In these eighteen delta parishes, the total amount of proper- 
ty wes $294,031,975. Thus it will be seen that this district about 
two-thirds of the whole valuable property of the State, and paid about three- 
fourths of the taxes of the whole State. But this is not all; the following 
eighteen parishes are constantly subject to inundation, and require, more or 
less, the protection of levees, viz; Avoyelles, Bossier, Caddo, Caldwell, 
Catahoula, DeSoto, East Baton Rouge, Franklin, Lafayette, Morehouse, 
Natchitoches, Rapides, Saint Landry, Saint Martin, Saint Mary, Vermillion, 
Ouachita and West Feliciana. See statement B. 

They contain 18,491 square miles, or 11,854,241 acres, and 230,256 inhabi- 
ants. They produced, in 1860, 110,000 hhds. of sugar, with a proportionate 
quantity of molasses ; and over 312,310 bales of cotton. The total value of 
property in them was $138,216,524. The tabular statement shows that in 
the year 1860, there were produced in the portion of the State liable to inun- 
dation 338,315 bales of cotton, averaging 400 pounds per bale, or 135,326,000 
pounds, which, at the present rate of internal revenue of three cents per 
pound, would produce $4,059,780, and 351,484 hhds. of sugar, averaging 
1000 pounds each, making 351,484,000 pounds, at the internal revenue tax 
of one cent per pound, would produce $3,514,840. Each hogshead of sugar, 
also producing an average of 60 gallons of molasses, making 21,089,040 gal- 
lons, which, at three cents per gallon, internal revenue, would give $632,670 
—in round numbers say eight millions of dollars of internal revenue of 
which the country is thus deprived, not to say anything of the value of the 
corn, hay, and other articles of domestic consumption. The extent of coun- 
try overflowed, as well as the crops (not including the value of cattle and 
buildings destroyed) which in 1860 were produced thereon, the production 
of which was prevented by the inundation of 1866, can only be judged of 
approximately, by the statement contained in statement C, showing an 
amount of loss in crops alone, according to those produced in 1860, of $30,- 
118,926, on which the internal revenue lost to the country therefrom, during 
the year 1866, amounted to millions of dollars, all of which has proved a to- 
tal loss to the inhabitants, as well as to the whole country, from the breaks 
in the levees. The lands thus subject to overflows have, heretofore, as seen 
from these statistics, been cultivated almost exclusively in sugar and cotton, 
the staple crops of Louisiana, affording employment to a large portion of the 
population of the State, and which, when protected from the annual inun- 
dations to which they are thus subjected, will immediately thereafter be- 
come as productive as they ever were, and thus yield again their rich pro- 
ducts to the commerce of the country, as well as a large revenue to the 
United States treasury, and give employment to thousands of freedmen. 

The people of the State as well as the State government, from the cause 
already adverted to, being wholly unable to rebuild and repair these levees, 
owing to their impoverished condition, appeal to Congress for aid to enable 
them to perform the work which can alone protect them from annual inun- 
dation, and prevent the most valuable and fertile portion of Louisiana from 
again becoming an uninhabitable swamp. 

Owing to the state of things already detailed, the State is thus unable to 
collect the ordinary revenue from a large portion of the most fertile, and 
hence, most productive territory within her borders, for when production 
ceases, revenue must also cease. The State being thus deprived of the or- 
dinary means of effecting the desired object, notwithstanding all the re- 
sources within her power which could be made available have been applied 
to restore the levees to their former condition, unsuccessfully ; a large 
sums have been expended in the prosecution of the object so deeply inter- 
esting to her inhabitants; she has but one resource left, without calling 
upon the general government for a direct appropriation from the national 


The State of Louisiana is possessed of about five millions of acres of 
swamp and overflowed lands, donated to the State by an act of Congress, 
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approved March 2, 1849, donating to the State the swamp and overflowed 

lands within her borders, for the express purpose of enabling her to keep up 

her levee system, but which lands, owing to the effects of the late and pros- 

tive overflow to which they are subjected, are at this time unavailable, 

ut will be immensely valuable after being protected by levees, owing to the 

fertility of the lands themselves, as well as to the value of the timber with 
which most of them are densely covered. 

Under these circumstances the government and people of the State appeal 
to Congress in raising the necessary funds to enable the State to construct 
such levees as have been destroyed, as well as to repair those which are di- 
lapidated. To do which it is proposed that Congress shall come to the aid of 
the State by guaranteeing the payment of bonds to the amount of six mil- 
lions of dollars to be issued by the State of Louisiana, for the payment of 
which the State is to pledge said lands, as well as the proceeds thereof, te 
the general government. Should Congress thus come to the aid of the peo- 
ple, and the industry of the State be again restored to its proper channel, 
and the amount of sugar, cotton and rice be again produced as they former- 
ly were on the overflowed districts, as well as on those liable to be submerg- 
ed from each annual rise of the Mississippi and other rivers, not only will 
millions be added to the revenue of the country, but articles of prime neces- 
sity, such as sugar and rice, many millions of dollars worth of which are 
now annually imported from abroad, be produced at home; and the very 
money necessary to be expended in reconstructing and repairing the broken 
and dilapidated levees will necessarily be expended in fostering the domes- 
tic industry of the country, whilst the work necessary to be constructed will 
give employment to thousands of laborers, most of whom must necessarily 
come from the North and West. A large, if not a greater part, of the mon- 
ey expended will go into the hands of the manufacturers and machine shops 
of the North and West, in payment for the implements necessarily employ- 
ed in construction of the levees, as well as in payment for the provisions 
necessary to sustain those engaged in the work ; so that whilst the work it- 
self is local, the interests in every way involved are of national importance, 
to a greater extent than at first sight appears to the superficial observer. 

Another point in this connection, is of great importance to the North and 
West ; these levees, being rebuilt, and this vast section of country being re- 
stored to its former productive condition, the amount of supplies demanded 
for laborers, as well as machinery, must be a source of millions of dollars 
income to those sections, of which they are now deprived, and must continue 
to be deprived, so long as the levees are allowed to remain in their pre- 
sent condition. 

The State, as already observed, being unable to effect the work in the pre- 
sent crippled condition of her finances, which is likely to remain so, owing 
to the impoverished condition of her people, cannot hope to be in a condition for 
years to come to place the levees in the same condition they were in 1860, 
for, with the most fertile and productive portion of it annually submerged, the 
revenue heretofore brought into its coffers in the shape of taxes, and other 
sources of revenue from the submerged portions, must necessarily cease. 
Under these circumstances our only hope for aid must be, and is, in the 
generous disposition and helping hand of the general government, which is 
only asked to the extent of enabling her to make the means in her posses- 
sion (to wit: the swamp lands granted -her by the general government un- 
der the act of 2d March, 1849, for the express purpose of keeping up her 
levees) available, by guaranteeing the credit of the State, until those lands 
can be disposed of, for the purpose of paying the bonds intended to be issu- 
ed, if the guarantee is granted by the United States. 

These remarks might be extended to a much greater length, and other 
and perhaps more weighty arguments advanced in favor of the measure of 
relief now asked at the hands of the general government, but it is respect- 
fully submitted that those already employed are so clear and comprehensive 
that even aslight reference to them must be sufficient to convince every 
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candid mind of their force, and the almost imperative necessity for congres- 


sional assistance. 


J. Mapison WELLS, Governor of Louisiana. 

Wm. W. Puen, F. M. Goopricu, W. D. Winter, 
Board of Levee Commissioners of Louisiana. 
Cuas. Izarp, E. H. ANGAMAR, 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT C. 


Parishes overflowed in 1856, from the effects of the water flowing through the 
Chinn and Robertson Crevasses, with a statement of the population and 


products in the year 1860. 
No.of Popu- Hhds, Bbls. Bales Barrels 








Parishes, Acres. lation. Sugar, Molas, Cott’n Corn. 

West Baton Rouge ............++e0+ 184820 §=7312 21.633 84215 1.09) 260.370 
Pointe Coupee partly overflown ..... 384.000 17.713 18219 84.948 17,049 575.240 
[Det Vile... ccccck. eevee deecces 288.000 14.661 33878 61520 729 634,700 
BOs tik a. 0s so naiesee a: seccees 868.800 11.484 28.444 8642 246 «= 17.730 
DOSTIRM., 0.05.0.004 asvennacsene sess 276.489 15879 82.725 444%4 621 45.850 
Terrelonne,.....c..cccce-ccrsccccces 1,049,600 12091 22.515 80,515 178 = 276,540 
Be, Marthe, ccec. ccc ccc ccarbvccccds cpeuwsse Jade’ Rkases  Saiee dhs oe: 2) aepsiane 

| eer SEP er 2,551,200 78,055 162,758 226,399 19,884 2,670,730 

RECAPITULATION. 


162.758 hhds. of Sugar, averaging 1.000 each, 162,758,000 Ibs. at 10 ets. per. Ib.... .$16.275 889 00 
226.399 bbls. of Molasses, averaging 40 gals. each. 9,055,960 gals. at 60 cts. p. gal., 5,733,576 00 


79.884 hales of Cotton, averaging 400 Ibs. each. 7.958.600 Ibs., at 25 ets. per Ib ... 1,988,400 00 

2,676,780 bbls. of Corn, averaging |¢ bushels per barrel, 4,016,100 bush. at $1 50 
per MOTE io Siie'ss os ccarccseneev ees ee eee ee ee sttteseeesene erasers 6.024.150 00 
GEL co occ ek. ve skint cueeliee cobs PODREUCE Gs n0-0-04:sOGh wasenons ba08 oes ol $30,118,926 00 


2.—POST-OFFICE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER OF POST-OFFICES AND OFFICERS. 


The number of Post offices established during the year............ 1,148 
Feemimer Gascon timwed oa, 56 Fhe aes tb 6h Pi sce tie ne cheese csrcest 636 
gt ee a TORE sx Cente PREP ee 507 
Number of Post-offices in operation on the 30th of June, 1865 ..... 20,550 
Total number in operation on the 30th of June, 1866 ............. 23,828 


Number of Post-offices in the States not engaged in the rebellion .. 20,550 
Number in the late insurgent States, of which 2,778 were re-opened 


SOA IN 55 TE CSF OR Air aig &s5:00 04st cbdehonee 8,839 
Number of officers subject to appointment by the President........ 709 
Number by the Postmaster-General...................eceeeeeeeee 28,119 
Number of offices re-opened in the Southern States up to Nov. 1... 3,234 
Appointments made to fill vacancies by resignation of Postmasters. 4,679 
To fill vacancies in suspended offices .............cceeeeeseeecees 2,778 
TF UNIS oo 5s sy KARE oops ewe amen de cop ic0s Cp UT Ras 1,065 
By change of names and Sites... .. i... ccccc ccc cecceercesnc sees 192 
er Oe Or SON, FS, 0. SATE E SRE oss ecco cbbee ss chewed 217 
By establishment of new offices. ............cceeeeeceecesssceees 1,148 

Total number of appointments ...............ceeee eens 10,078 
Number of cases acted Upon. ....... 0 ccc cere eee seenesccees 10,816 
Number of special agents. ..... 36 Aggregate compensation.... $93,865 

v4 postal route clerks.. 8% a 4 sts . 

- route agents....... 5381 “ ¥ .-.+ 405,482 

- local mail agents... 58 * « ...- 988,919 

" baggage-masters... 80 ” " ey 

WeOal os G65. bs ee 738 Aggregate compensation. . . .$636,266 


8.—FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE STATES, 


The Editors of the Financial and Commercial Chronicle, from which jour- 
nal we have had occasion to borrow largely this month, have compiled a 
most valuable table showing the comparative indebtedness of the several 


* Statistics not at Land but fully as extensive as Terrebonne, and more populous, 
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States in 1860 and 1866, together with other important statistical informa- 
tion, which could only have been collected at an expenditure of much time 
and labor. We find both the table and the comments upon itso exceedingly 
interesting that we transfer the article almost entire to our pages, and 
believe our readers will thank us for it. 


INDEBTEDNESS, VALUATION AND POPULATION OF STATES, 1860 AND 1866. 


7-—-— Population. -—— Taxable valuation. -——Indebtedness.——~ 
1860. 1865. 1860. : 1860 1866. 


States s ¥ 
Alabama.... 964.201 ....... Bec cceanee dace $5,048,000 $6,304,972 
Arkansas... S640 weesds- 120,475,235 38,723,449 8,099,622 3,259,401 
California... 879,944 ..... ; 148,193,540 197,654,201 8,885,000 4,974,954 
Connecticut. 460,147  ..... * 224,962,514 276,086,457 50,000 10,000,000 
Delaware.... 112,216 ....... 89,767,288 = sceevs pa nil. 750,000 
Florida..... CED, -ssdatas. ee) | | oo 883,000 638,863 
Georgia..... 1,057,286 cl ca Gaearae” = 6 wawurauon 2,670,750 5,706,500 
Iilinois..... 1,711,951 2,141,510 866,702,043 392,327,904 10,179,267 8,638,252 
Indiana..... 1,350,498 ....... 455,011,878 584,607,829 10,286,855 7,868,475 
Towa ....... 674,913 754,732 197,823,250 215,063,401 822,296 622,296 
Kansas ..... 107,206 140,179 22,518,232 50,349,643 nil. 660,896 
Kentucky... 1,155,684 ....... 528,212,693 $92,355,952 5,479,244 5,238,692 
Louisiana... 708,002  ....... 400,450,747 225,000,000 10,023,903 13,357,999 
Maine....... ee ss<tao  xaeeek- > Loan veee 1,087,787 5,803,681 
Maryland... 687,049 ....... 296,430,056 i vecesces 14,082,975 =... . ae, 
Massachus’s. 1,231,066 1,967,059 897,659,396 ......... 7,175,978 25,555,747 
Michigan.... 749,113 803,745 275,762,771 807,965,840 3,473,432 4,708,324 
Minnesota... 172,021 250,099 $5,564,493 57,388,511 2,525,000 2,625, 00 
Miazissippi... 791,805 4 ese di tide tevecinn | ae eas wbins HN Sh abies uetieeis onl s 
Missouri..... 1,182,012 ....... 349,569,260 332,681,668 23,923,000 37,145,928 
Nebraska .... a rae 7,426,929 TTOEOL . pantiae’), ehanres 
Nevada ..... 6,857 b Rano hcl tl Aaa aiaie ds? ce esis RP RE re, re 
ip, SNe: REE peices ee kieins .' ih acctens 82,148 4,169,818 
ew waren." Gemmes — Feedee sccacsecs | i veacsoene's 95,000 8,395,200 
New York . 8,880,735 38,931,777 1,441,344,932 1,659,452,615 34,182,975 51,753,082 
B. Oarcliaa.: Bee Suc ED Mee is ... 9,129,505 11,433,000 
Ghfe.. ....- TO ae 888,302,601 1,106,208,921 17,283,153 15,551,018 
Oregon ..... 52,665 65,090 23,896,951 24,872,769 55,872 218,574 
Pennsylvania 2,906,215 ....... 595,591,994 202,829,941 $7,949,126 35,622,052 
Rhode Island 174,620 184,965 125,104,305 ........ nil, 3,626,500 
S. Carolina.. 703,708 ....... 489,319,128 90,888,436 3,691,574 5,205,227 
Tennessee... 1,109,801 ....... 877,208,641  ......... 16,643,686 25,277,847 
Texas ...... cf eee 214,626,446 120,793,763 nil. 2,320,360 
ONG os | CIR BES ~~ icvded~ Mndscetaue © cease rene nif, 1,567,500 
Virginia. .... p CY Been 642,259,827 327,580,561 83,248,141 45,119,741 
W. Virginia. 349,698 ....... 148,993,962 195,447,170 (in Va.) (in Va.) 


Wisconsin ,.. 775,881 868,937 184,062,536 162,820,153 100,000 2,282,191 


The Editors of the Chronicle remark: “The changes in the totals of the 
debts of the States very imperfectly indicate the real increase of debt in the 
several sections of the country. In some instances the State was the chief 
borrower for war purposes; in others, the town and county organizations 
borrowed for their local wants, and the State Government afforded but little 
direct aid. This circumstance will, in a measure, account for the great ine- 
qualities between the several States, in comparing their present debts with 
those of 1860. In the three large States of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, which 
contributed largely toward the prosecution of the war, there has been a de- 
crease from $37,689,275, their combined debt in 1860, to $31,857,745 in 1866. 
In the case of these States it is clear that a large proportion of the amounts 
raised for war purposes must have been borrowed by the local organizations. 
On the other Nand, the six States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, the combined debts of which 
in 1860 amounted to only $8,295,913 have since swelled their State liabilities 
to $50,772,246 ; Massachusetts alone having increased its debt $18,379,679. 


* Real estate not included in the valuation of 1366. 
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New Jersey, from a debt of $95,000, in 1860, has grown to $3,395,200. 
Pennsylvania has reduced her debt over two millions ; having, in considera- 
tion of her large State indebtedness, prudently thrown the onus of borrow- 
ing for war purposes upon the local ernments. In New York we have 
swelled the Bate debt from $84,182,975, in 1860, to $51,753,082 in 1866 ; 
yet, as showing how imperfectly this increase represents the aggregate ad- 
dition to the indebtedness of the people of this State, it may be stated that 
the city of New York alone has added over ten millions to its debt since 
1863. The Southern and border States generally show a large increase of 
debts ; which results not from the incurring of new obligations, but from 
the non payment of interest for a period of five years. The young State of 
Missouri has added to its obligations $13,222,928 ; while its population has 
been drained, and its property devasted by repeated invasions. ‘Tennessee 
has not only had her resources crippled through being made the theatre of 
some of the most notable campaigns, but has augmented her debt $8,633,- 
681. In one respect the Southern States may be said to be in a more fortu- 
nate agen than others. Their liabilities contracted during the war were 
wiped out by their surrender; and they have no increase of State or local 
burthens, except what may arise from the funding of overdue interest ; so 
sadly, however, have their resources been impaired that they are less able 
to sustain their fiscal burthens than the States of other sections. 

The taxable valuation of the respective States, perhaps, affords the most 
reliable criterion of their present condition, as compared with that previous 
to the war. Unfortunately, however, the available statistics are not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable us to arrive at any general conclusion, under this 
head of comparison. The returns, so far as they go, show that there has 
been, in the Southern and border States, a large decrease in the taxable va- 
luation of property ; while in other sections, there has been a slight increase, 
In 1860 the valuation in the seven States, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia, amounted to $2,745,000,000, 
and 1866, to only $1,527,000,000, showing a decrease of $1,218,000,000, or 
Sorty-four per cent. This reduction includes the loss of about 1,860,000 
slaves ; which, valued at $350 each, probably fully their assessed valuation, 
would amount to $650,000,000 ; leaving $568,000,000 as the net reduction. 
This decline in valuation may be partially due to the fact that the present 
prostration of the South renders all kinds of property less valuable than it 
would be were its resources being actively utilised; but the figures, never- 
theless, show a state of extreme depression. In the eight Western States, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, 
the total taxable valuation was in 1860 $2,426,000,000, and in 1866 $2,877,000,- 
000: the increase being at the average rate of 18 per cent. The largest 
ratio of increase oceurs in California, being nearly $50,000,000, or 33 per 
cent. Of the New England States we have no returns, except from Connec- 
ticut, which shows an increase of $41,000,000, or 18} per cent. In the State 
of New York the increase is $218,000,000, or 15 per cent. In making these 
comparisons it must be kept in mind that the valuation of 1860 represented 
gold values, while that of 1866 represents a condition of things in which all 
values were inflated to the extent of nearly double the normal figures. 
Official valuations probably have not followed very closely the advance in 
the market value of property ; but, perhaps, it may be safely aseerted that 
they have been enhanced in a ratio exceeding the rate of increase which is 
shown to have occurred in the aggregate taxable value of the Western and 
Eastern States ; and this being true, what progress can we have made in 
real wealth, even in the most favored sections, within the last five or six 
years? These statistics seem to countenance the opinion strongly held by 
some reflecting minds that, during the war, we consumed much more than 
we produced and came out of it with a heavy loss of accumulated resources, 
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4.—AMERICAN TONNAGE. 


From a recent State paper we glean the following interesting resumé of 
the causes which have operated to produce so great a diminution in the 
tonnage of the country, and of others still at work which prevent its in- 
crease. We copy: 

No single interest in the United States, fostered although it may be by 
legislation, can long prosper at the expense of other great interests. Nor can 
any important interests be crushed by unwise or unequal laws without 
other interests being thereby prejudiced. For illustration: the people of 
the United States are naturally a commercial and maritime people—fond of 
adventure, bold, enterprising, persistent. Now, the disagreeable fact must be 
admitted, that with unequaled facilities for obtaining the materials, and 
with acknowledged skill in ship-building—with thousand of miles of sea- 
coast, indented with the finest harbors in the world—with surplus products 
that require in their exportation a large and increasing tonnage—we can 
neither profitably build ships nor successfully compete with English ships 
in the transportation of our own productions. Twenty years ago it was an- 
ticipated that ere this the United States would be the first maritime power 
in the world. Contrary to our anticipations, our foreign commerce has de- 
clined nearly fifty per cent. within the last six years. The tonnage of Amer- 
ican vessels engaged in the foreign carrying trade which entered United 
States ports was: 


Ns 5 Cra CRT TUr ecco bh poe cod en thee hoes ss StneEueceel 5,921,285 tons, 
SRC ns «ctctem enti santhaes cpaest shack eo sear Jennen 2,943,661 “ 
Sl ECs Wahine + o> ob Ue COMMER ODES Chat a nde meee. s oeeee s 3,372,060 “ 
The tonnage of such vessels which were cleared from the United States was: 
oe SRB GARS Fy Faas Fy > eS See 6,165,924 tons. 
EY. avineuesaxe foecgs 66daanee hes (ees bonnene oh OEE 3,025,134 “ 
SNS (SPUR Sn Sw. ot its cde Ehn teh s sekuch ind andeed 2ou 8,588,176 “ 
The tonnage of foreign vessels which entered our ports was: 
Be ae vs eins «i 4a's > sdaiian 4 a> Ae 5h wore SEE bo 0-0 06% 4 2,353,911 tons. 
WA Ne Cie cat gees and an aé Rome ha es \ eee be bacekd © 3,216,967 “ 
DE bak) ahin au dich ese 60 dep > Snshuseevese oo i> sein tees 4,410,424 “ 
The tonnage of foreign vessels which were cleared was: 
CITE sco 6 bass 0 99 on tds eee ees Wate 6 Koda de 2,624,005 tons. 
et eae AS ee ate 3,595,123 “ 
WN Ossie a ocntesccesecccacussate «a ahtabenshsiesena s 4,438,384 “ 


It is true that a large proportion of this diminution of shipping and ship- 
building was the effect of the war. The great destruction od cavdioene ves- 
sels by rebel cruisers not only induced sales to neutrals, but discouraged 
building. After the war, however, the scarcity of American vessels ought 
to have produced, and, but for a redundant currency and high taxes, would 
have produced activity in our ship yards and a rapid increase of tonnage ; 
but this has not been the case. The price of labor and materials are so high 
that shipbuilding cannot be made profitable in the United States, and many 
of our shipyards are being practically transferred to the British Provinces. 
It is only a few years since American ships were sought after, on account of 
their superiority and cheapness, and large numbers of vessels were built in 
Maine and other States on foreign account or sold to foreigners, while, at 
the same time, our own mercantile marine was being rapidly increased. 
Now many of our shipyards are abandoned, and in others very little activity 
prevails. It is true there has recently been some increase in our foreign 
tonnage, but a good part of this increase is apparent only, and is the result 
of the new rule of admeasurements. It isan important truth that vessels 
can be built very much cheaper in the British Provinces than in Maine. 
Nay, further, that timber can be taken from Virginia to the Provinces, and 
from these Provinces to England, and there made into ships which can be 
sold at a profit ; while the same kind of vessels can only be built in New 
England at a loss, by the most skillful and economical builders, But the 
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evil does not stop here ; if the only loss was that which the country sustains 
by the discontinuance of ship-building, there would be less cause of com- 
plaint. It is a well-established general fact that the people who build ships 
navigate them, and that a nation which.ceases to build ships ceases, of con- 
sequence, to be a commercial and maritime nation. Unless, therefore, the 
causes which prevented the building of ships in the United States shall 
cease, the foreign carrying trade, even of our own productions, must be 
yielded to other nations. To this humiliation and loss the people of the 
United States ought not to be subjected. If other branches of industry are 
to prosper, if agriculture is to be profitable, and manufactures are to be 
extended, the commerce of the country must be restored, sustained and in- 
creased. The United States will not be a first-class Power among the 
nations, nor will other industrial interests continue long to prosper as they 
ought if her commerce shall be permitted to languish. 

The same causes—a redundant currency and high taxes—that prevent 
ship-building, tend to prevent the building of houses and even of manufac- 
tories. So high are prices of every description that men hesitate to build 
dwellings as fast as they are required, and thus rents are so advanced as to 
be oppressive to lessees, and the healthy growth of towns and cities is re- 
tarded. So it is in regard to manufactories. Mills which were built before 
the war can be run profitably, but so expensive are labor and materials that 
new mills cannot be erected and put into operation with any prospect of fair 
returns upon the investments, unless upon the expectation that taxes will 
remain as they are, and prices be sustained, if they are not advanced. The 
same causes are injuriously affecting agriculture and other interests which it 
is not necessary to particularize. It is everywhere observed that existing 
high prices are not only oppressing the masses of the people, but are seriously 
checking the development, growth and prosperity of the country. It is not 
denied that the losses which the country has sustained of able-bodied men 
by the war is one cause of existing high prices ; but mainly they are the re- 
sult of a redundant currency and high taxes. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND LABOR. 
1.—MOVEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GENERAL JoHN A. WAGENER, Commissioner of European Immigration 
for South Carolina, has entered upon the performance of his duties with a 
practical energy and a comprehensiveness of detail that will insure success, 
if those whose interests are most closely allied with the movement—the 
planters and landowners—will give him the countenance and the support to 
which he is entitled. In a letter to these classes, he encourages them to 
hope for a large influx of first-class laborers, if proper inducements are held 
out ; and he has likewise prepared an elaborate pamphlet for distribution 
abroad, replete with interesting and valuable information, on the following 
topics : 

I. The History of South Carolina. II. Geography. III. Rivers. IV. 
Forests. V. Gameand Fish. VI. Climate, Minerals and Agriculture, VIL. 
Live Stock. VIII. Prices of Produce. 1X. Cost of a Farm. X. Manufac- 
tures and Commerce. XI. Railroads. XII. Government. XIII. Taxation. 
XIV. Cities and Towns. XV. Churches and Schools. XVI. Character of 
the people. XVII. The Bureau. XVIII Conclusion. 

Prefacing the pamph’ et is the following letter : 

To His Excellency James L. Orr, Governor of South Carolina : 

Srr,—I have the honor herewith to transmit to your Excellency a brief 
sketch of the history and resources of South Carolina.» The emigrant, when 
he has determined to quit the home of his fathers, will look for that region 
which offers him most chances of good health and prosperity. Our noble 
old State may safely invite investigation and comparison, and to facilitate 
this, these pages have been written. What is here stated is based upon 
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historical and official data, and believed to be strictly and honestly true. 
The undersigned, himself a foreigner by birth, of thirty-four years residence 
in the State, sincerely believes it to be so; and to remove all doubt, it is my 
intention to call a public meeting of the foreign residents of Charleston, 
and invite their strict investigation and confirmation or denial. 

There is no place in the world where all men are equally fortunate, or 
where there is no trouble, disappointment nor distress; there is no clime 
where there are no ills, and where man lives forever; neither can South 
Carolina lay claim to such great blessing; but there are few regions which 
are her equal—none that are her superior. If your Excellency approve of 
them, let these pages go forth, and let all interested judge fairly and deter- 
mine for themselves. 

I am, most respectfully, your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., 22d March, 1867. Joun A. WAGENER. 


2.—MOVEMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


The following article, which we take from the columns of the Norfolk 
Journal, illustrates the practical working of a system which the late Editor 
of the Review strongly advocated, and which the writer warmly recom- 
mended to his friends in the South as soon as the results of the war were 
fully comprehended. The certain results of a liberal distribution of alter- 
nate sections of land, in town or country, to actual settlers, are, first, popu- 
lation ; and next, a vastly-enhanced value to the lands reserved. Especially 
is this the case where the lands are really good and remunerative to labor ; 
for the story of his good fortune will soon be heard among the distant rela- 
tives and friends of the emigrant, and these will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of the experiences of the pioneer. 

It is a self-evident proposition that it is better to have one hundred acres 
under cultivation than two hundred idle; and yet the converse of this plain 
truth has largely obtained in the conduct of many estates, which, under the 
simple yét intelligent system adopted by this Tyrrell county farmer, would 
have yielded handsome incomes. We quote: 

A farmer of Tyrrell county, North Carolina, being possessed of a large 
estate and not being able to obtain labor, adopted the following plan to in- 
duce laborers to cultivate it. He measured off ten lots of fifteen or twenty 
acres each, and built plain but comfortable cottages upon them. He then 
went to New York and easily obtained ten good men with families, having 
offered to settle them upon his estate upon the following conditions : They 
were to work for him at a fixed valuation for their services, for four days in 
each week, until their wages amounted to the value of their lots of land with 
the houses thereon. The other two days they worked on their own account, 
and this time was ample to cultivate whatever they could raise, the employer 
furnishing the teams they needed on those days. These were the chief 
points in the engagement. 

The result of this contract was that the farmer’s lands were better worked, 
and with less trouble to him than they had ever been, and he never made 
such crops before. 

Here some penny-wise and pound-foolish person might say, “ Did not the 
employer make a bargain by which he would alienate a portion of his land 
forever, and after working out their property, will he not be so much the 
poorer for his loss? 

To this our reply is, that he will have to alienate his lands forever to his 
laborers ; but they were worth but a certain amount of money, which he was 
willing to expend to get their labor, and it would seem at first sight that it 
makes no difference whether he were to sell his property to get the money 
to pay for labor, or obtain it in exchange for the land. He was the best 

judge of what it would cost. 

But the truth is, that it does make a vast deal of difference. He could not 
have gotten the labor at all for the money the lands would have brought 
him ; for we are apt to lose sight of the main inducement that caused those 
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le to come South at all; it was the desire to own land for the sake of 
their families. 
It is true that in the overpopulated countries of Europe, farm-hands can 
be obtained to stay on land and work it for so much a month, because there 
pulation presses on subsistence, and there is no difficulty in obtaining what 
abor is wanted. Here the case is widely different, andthe laborer works 
not for his mere monthly wages, but to save enough to make himself inde 

ndent. If we do not present these inducements to him, he will go to the 

orth-west, where he can in a few years’ service amass enough to purchase 
a snug farm at government prices ; and if we wish to get cultivators for our 
lands, we must outbid the government. Especially is this necessary in our 
case ; for the tide of emigration has so long set to the North-west, that we 
must present strong reasons to the Northern man, or emigrant, to cause him 
to diverge from the beaten track to the Mississippi valley. 

It is true that possibly the gentleman from Tyrrell might have secured the 
temporary service of an inferior class of laborers at enormous rates per 
month ; but they would have been unreliable, and would have quit bis farm 
whenever it suited them. Indeed, we doubt whether he could have obtained 
hands at all; for to employ them would have required ready money to an 
enormous amount, and this is a commodity with which the South is not just 
now overburdened. 

We are fully convinced that the only way to obtain good labor in the 
South is to make it the interest of men of character, with families, to come 
and settle among us, and that the only means to do this is to offer them the 
power of owning land and settling permanently among us. If there is any 
other way to accomplish this, we should be much obliged to any one who 
would give us the information. 

We have stated the fact that the North Carolinian raised large crops by 
this most excellent arrangement, and that it cost him no more to purchase 
the labor by the means he adopted than it would have cost him by any oth- 
er. This, however, only shows the benefits of the system with regard to 
himself individually, and for the present time. Its future advantages to 
him and to society are, however, beyond calculation. 

Let us suppose that these laborers have worked out the value of their 
small properties, and are settled.on what was formerly a part of a large ex 
tate, which the owner never could have eultivated himself. It should be re- 
membered that many of these men would be after that willing to work for 
him at wages ; for their little properties would probably not require all their 
time, and whatever they could get for working for him would be so much 
clear gain. They would be reliable laborers, too, both from their original 
character and because there would be no inducement for them to migrate 
after having planted their stakes firmly in the neighborhood. Their fami- 
lies also would want employment, for their boys would be glad to hire them- 
selves out as farm-hands, and their daughters could easily find situations in 
the country around. 

In addition to all this, every new settler increases the value of the lands 
in his neighborhood, and we have no doubt that the fact alone of these ten 
men having made that portion of the country their home, has already in- 
creased the value of the remainder of the original farm to such a degree 
that it would now sell for more than the whole was worth before the little 
colony was planted. 

It is probable, too, that these settlers will induce others to come and ac- 
quire farms on the same terms, and if emigration occurs to any considerable 
extent, it will not be long before the lands of that county will be worth 
many times what they were before. 

It is to be hoped that our owners of lands, who can raise nothing on them 
now, and never can do so until they get population to flow in upon them, 
will follow the example of this enlightened gentleman of Tyrrell County, 
So far as we can see, it is the only plan by which emigration can be directed 
to Virginia and North Carolina, and the only means in our power by which 
we can restore our fallen fortunes. 



















Tue following was prepared for the March number of the Review, 
but was too late for insertion, and could not be sent out with the 
work without violating a regulation of the post-office department : 







TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Heath of J. D. H. De Row. 









Tue sudden death of the Editor and Proprietor of this Journal, 
and the continued ill-health of its business-marager, Mr. B. F. De 
Bow, compels a temporary suspension of its issue. It is hoped that 
arrangements may be perfected which will, at an early day, warrant 
a renewal of its publication, but circumstances may conspire to make 









this suspension permanent. In either event due notice will be given 
* to all interested, through the public press or otherwise. 













To friends at the South, a brief recountal of the circumstances at- 
tending the death of the Editor will possess a melancholy interest. 
Mr. De Bow had arrived at Elizabeth, N. J., but a short week prior 
to his decease, on a mission of love, to attend at the bedside of his 
brother. On the 22d of February he complained of what seemed to 
be merely a cold; and not until the 26th were there any indications 
of serious illness. On that day symptoms of an alarming character 
were manifested, and his attending physician called a consultation, 
A careful diagnosis revealed an aggravated case of peritonitis, and the 
relatives and friends of the patient were at once advised of his cen- 

















dition and danger. Every resource of science, and every care and 


attention from willing hands and loving hearts, were at once employ- 
ed, but fruitlessly, and at noon of the 27th—within twenty hours of 
the development of his disease, his spirit passed from time into eter- 
nity. 

It was the sad privilege of the writer to close an affectionate inti- 
macy of over twenty year’s duration, by watching at the bedside of his 
friend on the last night of his existence. The memories of that vi- 
gil are enduring. Under the effects of a powerful opiate, the expand- 
ed intellect of the sufferer, freed from its bondage to facts and figures, 
roamed in 


“ Mystic realms, 
Wheve restless beauty sports in myriad shapes 
Fantastic ;” 


and, from theme to theme in art and song his excited fancy passed 
with facile power, and wondrous eloquence. 

The metropolitan press has, without exception, spoken in free ac- 
knowledgment of the talent and public services of the deceased ; 
but, of the inner life of Mr. De Bow—of his warm devotion as hus- 
band, father and friend—of his genial disposition and of his high 
social qualifications, no one can speak so well as that cherished friend 
whose gifted pen has recently enriched the literature of the country 
with a noble offering to the historic muse, and to him, in fullest con- 
fidence, I commit the sad yet pleasing duty of honoring the memory 


of our departed friend. 
E. Q. B. 
New York, March 1st, 1867. 


The Hon. Charles Gayarré of Louisiana to whom we alluded in 
the closing paragraph of the above, has, in reply to a personal com- 
munication from us, kindly consented to prepare a memoir of Mr. 
De Bow, which will appear in a future number with a portrait. 












































H. HF. De How. 


Diep at Elizabeth, N. J., Monday, March 25th, 1867, Benjamin 
Franklin De Bow, in the 44th year of his age. 


It is related of Frederic Cuvier—himselfa man of no ordinary 
intelligence—that he gave no thought to his own fame, but was keen- 
ly sensitive for that of his brother for whom he ever manifested the 
most devoted affection ; and his biographers tell us, that so earnest 
and so sincere was this fraternal love and admiration, that his last 
words framed for his tomb an inscription embodying that controlling 
sentiment: “ Frederic Cuvier, brother of Georges Cuvier.” 

Called upon again to notice the removal of one of the conductors 
of this Review, the writer recalls the incidents above recited, and is 
struck with the parallel in so far as self-abnegation and fraternal soli- 
citude make the cases equal. The Christian gentleman whose name 
heads this notice, although gifted with qualities which under other 
circumstances might have brought him favorably before the public as 
a writer, had from boyhood so completely identified himself with 
the fortunes of his elder brother, that whatever of fame or public 
usefulness fell to the career of the latter, satisfied to the utmost 
the cravings of his ambition, Hence, to repeated solicitations 
from the late Editor that he would contribute to the pages of 
the Review, there was no response beyond the preparation of an oc- 
casional critique, or the arrangement of the material for some of its 
departments ; and hence, although for twenty years connected with 
the work as publisher or assistant editor, he was known to subscri- 
bers in no other capacity than as its business manager. 

There were many causes which led to this disposition and will- 
ingness only to reflect the honors won by the unceasing industry and 
the unquestioned ability of the statist. 

Left orphans in childhood the elder brother, with that remarkable 
power of control which distinguished him in after life, and which 
was early developed, at once constituted himself the guardian of the 
younger, directed his education as they advanced in years, watched 
over him with a father’s care and solicitude, and, in brief, so girdled 
him with the heedfulness of a vigilant affection as in a great meas- 
ure to destroy the necessity of self-reliance. Then came a frightful 
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accident with a fowling-piece, shattering a strong constitution, inflict- 
ing a permanent deafness, and laying the seeds of many infirmities 
developed in after years. Constant contact too,—the brothers were 
rarely separate—between the practical, direct, positive intellect of 
the one, and the more speculative and plastic nature of the other, 
fitted rather for the lighter walks of literature, could have but one 
result, the complete subversion of the latter to the purposes and in- 
terests of the former, without, however, effecting a radical change in 
mental constitution. The phenomenon was presented of two men 
differing essentially in every element of mind and character working 
harmoniously together, in singleness of purpose, with thought and 
motive, aim and ambition, hopes and interests made absolutely iden- 
tical by the exercise of a strong will and the potency of mutual af- 
fection. Thus united in life by closer ties than usually exist even 
between brothers, do we not see the finger of a mysterious fate in 
the removal of these toilers from the field of labor so nearly together, 
that the requiem of the one, seemed but the lingering echo of the 
dirge with which we committed the other to the tomb. 

When but a short month ago we chronicled the death of our la- 
mented friend, the late editor, the pen even whilst tracing the record 
trembled at the impending shadows of a deeper sorrow nearer home, 
The subject of the present notice was closely connected with us by 
marriage, was a member of our immediate household, and we hesi- 
tate to place on record here our high estimate of his personal and 
social attributes lest we should be deemed too partial, Suffice it to 
say that his was a character exceptional in its loveliness, and that in 
the truest sense of the term he had no enemies, Unassuming in his 
deportment, courteous and amiable, displaying in speech and act a 
truthfulness and gentleness which won the love and confidence of all, 
he passed through life that best of all types of manhood, the Chris- 
tian gentleman ; and when, after long years of suffering, a complica- 
tion of disorders had worn out the feeble frame, neither the pangs of 
a torturing complaint, the agonies of a separation from those he loy- 
ed, nor the terrible blow of his brother’s sudden death, could wring 
from him a single murmur or shake the calm reliance upon the pro- 
mises of the Master in which he fell asleep “as one who wraps the 
drapery of bis couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams, ” 


E. Q. B, 



































EDITORIAL NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


To our READERS: 


THE confusion consequent upon | 
the double affliction which deprived | 


the Review of both its literary and 
its business heads, within the short 
space of a single month, will be ac- 
cepted by subscribers as an all-suffi- 
cient apology for delaying the April 
number, and for uniting that and the 


| be matter of surprise if the present 
‘issue of the work came fully up to 
the standard of the past. Yet we 
trust that we have not entirely failed 
in preparing a pleasing variety of 
original and eclectic matter, and 
that in the arrangement of the de- 
partments, the miscellanies and the 
statistics, patrons may see something 





number for May in a single issue. 

The future of the REVIEW is as 
yet undetermined, but we have no 
hesitation in assuring subscribers 
that it will not be allowed to perish. 
The requirements of the law may 
make it necessary that it should be 
offered for sale, and with a view to 
that contingency, bids for the work, 
its title and good-will, subscription 
list and effects are respectfully invited | 
from those who are willing to con- 
tinue its publication with substan- 
tially the same general principles and | 
policy as have governed in the past | 
conduct of the work. These bids 
should be addressed “Dz Bow’s RE- | 
view,” Nashville, Tenn., where com- | 
munications seeking information will | 
likewise be attended to. 

Meanwhile, the undersigned, who 


| 








| 





to remind them, faintly, perhaps, of 
the master spirit, under whose tuition 
our Junior—who has prepared these 
matters—did many years of service. 
Respectfully, R. G. BARNWELL. 
EpwIn Q. BELL. 





Ir is a startling fact, that the 
Southern States are rapidly approach- 
ing a condition of positive impecuni- 
osity, and that the scarcity of a cir- 
culating medium has already reached 
the point when business becomes 
| paralysed, and the industries of the - 
| people fail of their purpose from the 
want of that which can alone give 
vitality to commercial intercourse. 
The high figures obtained for the 
large quantity of old cotton saved 
from the general wreck, and thrown 
upon the market immediately after 








have for twenty years been more or | the close of hostilities, supplied the 
less identified with the fortunes of | necessary capital at once to liquidate 
the REvrew, assume the control of in part the large indebtedness of our 
the work in the interests of Mrs. people to Northern merchants, and to 
J. D. B. De Bow and her children, | make a new start in business, which 
and trust, that a long and intimate |for awhile assumed proportions as 
acquaintance with the routine of the | great, if not greater, than had existed 
sanctum and of the office, together | prior to the war. The proceeds of 
with a large experience as to the | the crop of 1865 were sufficiently 
tastes and predilections of readers, large to keep up an appearance of 
will enable them to serve its patrons reviving and progressive prosperity, 
acceptably. | which we now discover to have had 

The whole machinery of the office | no substantial basis. W1iL1aM C, 
has been fearfully jarred by the shock | | Prime, Esq., of the New York Jour- 
of a double bereavement, and it would | nal of Commerce, thus records the re- 
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sults of his observation during an ex- 
tensive tour in the South : 


The curious aspect is presented in 
portions of the Southern States of a 
part of the country needing supplies 
of merchandise which are plenty in 
other parts, but unable to obtain 
them even at large prices. For ex- 
ample, hay is an article in great de- 
mand in parts of Georgia. It was 
selling by the bale in Augusta a few 
weeks ago at $4 a hundred. Not- 
withstanding this high price, the 
ordinary rules of trade fail to operate, 
and there is no flow of the high- 
priced article to supply the demand. 
On looking into the reasons for this, 
we are plainly compelled to attribute 
it to the great characteristic fact that 
the South has neither money nor 
credit on which to undertake busi- 
ness. “ Why does not a vessel load 
of hay come here at once?” The 
answer was, “If a Northern man 
wishes to sell hay here, he must come 
down with his load and peddle it out 
bale by bale, unless he is willing to 
trust us, and as few are willing to do 
so our supplies are short.” This in- 
cidental illustration tends directly to 
the great and prominent point which 
is worthy the attention of Northern 
men, namely the openings for North- 
ern capital in the South. 

There was never offered to capital- 
ists a more promising field of invest- 
ment. It needs only a visit to convince 
them of this, and they will be wel- 
comed with the utmost cordiality, 
whether ws come as Visitors or as 
residents. It matters nothing what 
is the political faith of the Northern 
man; Radical or Conservative, he 
will be welcomed and well received. 
The published statements to the con- 
trary of this are absolutely untrue. 
If a Northern rowdy gets drunk in a 
Southern hotel, becomes riotous and 
receives deserved punishment, it is 
generally published in the North as 
an instance of Southern ill-treatment 
of Northern travellers. All classes 
of the people, old and young, are im- 
pressed with the conviction that they 
need Northern visitors and settlers 
among them. 

We have seen in several instances 
groups of Northern travellers con- 
versing in hotels with Southern men 
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where in the course of the conversa- 
tion it appeared that some of them 
had been soldiers on opposite sides in 
the same battles, and the course of 
the battles formed at once the subject 
of animated and interesting conver- 
sation, but in no instance was there 
the slightest insult, ill-feeling, or pas- 
sion displayed. We have seen simi- 
lar conversations between civilians, 
where the subject was the loss of 
near and dear relatives on opposite 
sides of the contest. In short, the 
war has already assumed in the 
minds of men a sort of historic as 
pect, its results are accepted as con- 
clusive, and no one dreams of ever 
again opening the questions involved. 

One of the best societies which 
could be formed now would be a be- 
nevolent society to promote inter 
course between the two sections. It 
is not the expeditions of political 
speakers which will do good. It is 
the visits to the South of honest 
men who have no political ends to 
serve which should be encouraged. 

We speak of the openings for 
capital. These openings are of two 
classes ; the first in the way of loans 
of money, the second in the way of 
purchases of property. There is, of 
course, apprehension on the part of 
Northern men that the values of 
Southern securities may be over- 
estimated. But we are persuaded 
that there can hardly be a lower 
depth than has now been reached. 
Certainly it is impossible that the 
real estate of the South can ever be 
worth less than it is now offered at. 
There are no better securities in the 
world than are now proposed in 
bonds and mortgages on Southern 
real estate. 

The margins are ample on the 
present low valuations, while they 
are from four-fifths to nine-tenths 
of the value of the property eight 
years ago. We have seen improved 
property of the best class, which was 
saleable before the war at $60,000, 
offered now for $15,000, and a loan 
asked on it of $8,000, without a 
taker. We have seen plantations 
formerly worth ten dollars an acre, 
including cleared, swamp and timber 
land, now offered urgently at one 
dollar and a quarter an acre, without 


finding a purchaser. The general 
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depression is so great that men are 
anxious only for a little money on 
which to endeavor to make a new 
start from the very beginning. They 
regard their present ruin as absolute. 

The question for capitalists is, of 
course, simply whether the future 

romises a better state of things and 
higher values. It is impossible to 
look over the rich lands of the South 
and doubt that they will again here- 
after, as heretofore, produce weaith, 
and sustain commercial and political 
power. The world wants their pro- 
duce, and the world will have it. If 
last year’s crop had not proved to so 
many a failure, this year would have 
done much to increase values and 
arouse industry. 

And it is a great error in Northern 
men to suppose that the Southern 
agriculturists are old fogy, and need 
Northern education. Let it be under- 
stood distinctly that no man knows | 
better how to grow cotton or rice 
than the Southern planter. They 
have devoted their lives to it. They | 
are men of education and experience, | 
who have studied with the utmost 
eare for many years the most effective | 
methods of cultivation. The North- 
ern man who goes there to plant 
must expect to learn, not to teach. 
The results of their labor are abun- 
dantly known in the past; and the 
whole country would ask nothing 
more now than to see those annual 
results restored to what they were a 
few years ago. 

There is every reason for directing 
the attention of capital to the South- 
ern States. The opportunities for 
safe investment are abundant; and if 
the investor seeks to speculate, there 
are sure openings for increasing 
his capital two, five and ten-fold. 
There is no point were this is more 
manifest than in the neighborhood 
of Augusta, one of the most beautiful 
cities of the South. Those splendid 
residences at the Sand Hills, known 
to all travelers in old times as the 
abodes of health, wealth and luxury, 
are, in many instances, offered for 
sale at prices fabulously low, and 
plantations near that city are to be 

urchased at rates which must be 

oubled within a year if the crop be 








one. 
fho can doubt that this portion 
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of Georgia will rapidly develop 
wealth? Georgia itself is one of the 
most remarkable States in natural 
wealth on the earth’s surface. With- 
in its boundaries may be grown 
nearly every article of food and lux- 
ury known to the tropic and temper- 
ate zones. Bananas and oranges, 
tea and coffee, cotton and corn, ap- 
ples, melons, peaches, potatoes, what- 
ever the United States and Cuba can 
produce, Georgia can also produce 
within her limits. Her mineral treas- 
ures are also vast and varied; gold 
and iron and other metals abound in 
her mines. Slate, marble and other 
stones are in her quarries. Certainly 
here is a State whose prospect of 
wealth in the future ought to be be- 
yond doubt. 





The same paper publishes the fol- 
lowing striking statement in refer- 
ence to the present condition of the 
shipping lines from New York to the 
Southern cities : 


Few know anything about the con- 
dition of the Southern shipping busi- 
ness, and one sufficient reason is that 
no such thing exists except in name. 
The large and prosperous lines for- 
merly leaving this port on regular 
sailing days for New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, ete., are now extinct. There 
was the “Old Holmes Line,” for ex- 
ample, which, before the war, em- 
cg constantly from eight to a 

ozen ships, at least one vessel leav- 
ing New York every Monday for 
New Orleans, laden with a valuable 
cargo of silks, cloths and other mer- 
chandise. 

The value of single car rarely 
fell below $250,000. lie great 
change which has taken place ap- 
pears from the fact that since the 
opening of Southern ports the entire 
number of ships dispatched to New 
Orleans by the proprietors of that 
line is six. The story told about all 
other ports beyond Baltimore differs 
little from this except in details. 
Only a few straggling vessels are 
occasionally announced as “on the 
berth,” and these are, in almost every 
instance, dispatched by brokers—a 
class of men unknown to the trade 
in more prosperous days. 
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Very different impressions in re- 
gard to this business are entertained 
in some quarters, especially among 
people in the country, who heard of 
the splendid gains realized by char- 
tering steamers in the next few 
months succeeding the suspension of 
hostilities. But there is nothing of 
this sort now. As a rule, the steam 
lines to Southern ports are profitless 
concerns. . Not long ago, a couple of 
fine steamers, one of which cost 
$110,000, and the other $82,000, were 
put up for sale, and the best offering 
was $32,000 and $28,000 respectively. 
The fact is, the South is utterly pros- 
trate, politically and commercially, 
and it will take some time, under the 
most favorable circumstances, before 
there will be a return of even a sem- 
blance of the old prosperity. 





We cheerfully comply with the 
request of our contemporary of the 
Charleston Daily News in giving 
place to the following paragraph, 
teuching the entrance to Charleston 
harbor ; and we shall be pleased now, 
as always, to chronicle any fact or 
incident relating to the good old city 
which will advance her prosperity, 
increase her commercial importance 
or repair her broken fortunes. The 
News says: 

February and March are considered 
the worst months for tides on the 
Charleston bar, yet, within a few 
days, several heavy draught vessels 
have arrived here. Yesterday morn- 
ing the American ship eamer 
drawing seventeen feet, with nearly 
4,000 bales of cotton, went to sea. 
We hope De Bow’s Review will note 
this fact. 





Apropos to the same subject, we 
find in the Sesannah Daily News, of 
the 16th of April, some particulars of 
the operations of a new dredging ma- 
chine, now employed in deepening 
the channe! of the Savannah River. 
We quote: 

A party, consisting of Mayor An- 
derson, ps by ys Pal 





Brigham, Wade, Gue, Villalonga, Mr 
John Stoddard, Chairman of Commis- 
sion of Pilotage; Messrs. Cunning- 
ham, Green and Walker, and Capt. 
Dearborn, of the steamship, Leo ; Col. 
Crofton, late Post Commandant, and 
a few representatives of the press, 
started on the steamer O. M. Petitt 
yesterday morning on a visit to the 
city dredging machine, which they 
found in operation in the channel be- 
low the city. The dredge bucket held 
when full two cubic yards, and the 
scow into which the mud is emptied 
is of fifty-seven cubic yards measure- 
ment, and can be filled in an average 
of one hour. The channel now at low 
tide mark contains fifteen feet water 
since the operation of the machine. 
The incalculable advantage of the 
dredge to the channel cannot be over- 
estimated, and it is a monument of the 
wisdom and foresight of the origina- 
tors as well as to the sagacity and en- 
ergy of our worthy Mayor. Through 
the workings of this machine the 
channel will be so deepened that the 
proudest ship that sails upon the 
ocean can come safely to our wharf. 
This grand desideratum will make 
Savannah of the highest commercial 
importance, allowing vessels of the 
deepest draught to pass in safety at 
the lowest tide without danger of 
grounding or delay. 


The State Treasury of Alabama 
will soon commence the issuance of 
$400,000 authorized by the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, in $1, $2 and 
$3 notes. They will be receivable for 
taxes and for all dues to the State, 
and are exempted from any tax under 
the United States Revenue law. At 
first it was reported that the law im- 
posed a tax of ten per cent. upon such 
issues by States, as well as those by 
counties, cities, &c., but State money 
of this character is free from tax. 
Without the aid expected from the 
issuance of this $400,000 it will be 
difficult for Governor Patton to pro- 
tect the State’s credit and pay its 
officials, 
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The legislature of Virginia has 
passed a law levying a tax of thirty 
cents on the one hundred dollars, to 
pay the four per cent. interest on the 
public debt, as heretofore authorized. 
Certificates will be issued for the de- 
ferred two per cent. It has also pass- 
ed a law consolidating four leading 
railroads connecting the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi with the Atlan- 
tic at Norfolk ; also, consolidating the 
Virginia Central with the Covington 
and Ohio Railroads. The law pro- 
vides that the interest the State 
owns in the roads to be consolidated, 
amounting to over fourteen million 
dollars, is to be sold, and payment 
made on or before the Ist of May, 
1868, in the bonds of the State, at 


par. 


The charter of the Virginia canal, 
which expired by its own limitation 
in December last, has been extended 
by the legislatures of Virginia and 
West Virginia at the request of the 
French contractors. It is announced 
that a capital of $40,000,000 has been 
organized by the Societe Generale for 
the immediate prosecution of the ex- 
tension to the Ohio River. 

In these days of scarcity, when but 
for the imports from California, flour 
would be selling at famine prices, it 
is gratifying to know that the wheat 
crop in the South is everywhere 
promising a full return. The Rich- 
mond Dispatch says of the crop in 
Virginia : Along the line of the Cen- 
tral Railroad the wheat crop is look- 
ing remarkably well both this side 
and beyond the Blue Ridge. In the 
valley it is flourishing, and presents 
the brightest promise since before the 
war. This side the mountains, in 
some low or flat lands not well drain- 
ed, there has been some injury from 
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drowning out; but should no enemy 
assail the wheat, and should the sea- 
son be even fair, there will be har- 
vested this summer the finest crop for 
years. 

The farmers are actively engaged 
in fallowing for corn, and from the 
energy and industry perceptible every- 
where on the same route, we antici- 
pate that they will make up for the 
lost time caused by the excessive 
rains of the spring. The land breaks 
up beautifully, and as the plough 
rolls over the sod, breaking up so 
friable and in such good heart, the 
spectator cannot but feel that the hus- 
bandman has a good year before him. 
May a kind Providence so bless his 
labors. 

The following table shows the 
white and colored population of the 
excluded Southern States according 
to the census of 1860: 





Whites. Blacks. 

Alabama......... 526,431 437,970 
Arkansas ........ 824,191 111,259 
| ENS 77,748 62,677 
Georgia.......... 591,588 465,698 
Louisiana ........ 857,629 385,073 
Mississippi....... 353,901 437,404 
North Carolina ... 681,100 861,522 
South Carolina ... 291,888 412,310 
| SERRE 421.294 182,921 
Virginia ......... 696,711 420,865 
Weteal. cess. 4,271,981 3,277,699 


At the present time, says the New 
York Herald, making allowances for 
natural increase on the one hand and 
the effects of the war on the other, in 
these ten States, in cutting off the 
whites and increasing the blacks by 
accessions from Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Maryland, brought 
down for security as slaves during 
the war, the aggregate population is 
perhaps now about 4,500,000 whites 
against 3,750,000 blacks. The blacks 
are in the majority in South Carolina, 
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Mississippi and Louisiana; and they 
are probably about equal in numbers 
to the whites in Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida ; and with universal black 
suffrage they form a strong balance 
of power in the other four States. 


A Memphis exchange thus practi- 
eally discourseth : A cotton factory is 
to be built at South Union, in Rich- 
mond county. A first class building 
is to be erected and the most approved 
machinery for manufacturing fine 
goods is to be used. 

This is the way to repair the loss of 
our labor, by multiplying it indefi- 
nitely through steam, coal, and iron. 
Instead of, as formerly, spending our 
profits in the purchase of fine negroes, 
we can, by steam and machinery, 
render subservient for the same out- 
lay the labor of five hundred negroes. 


The Baltimore Sun discourses wit}, 
much ability upon the probable large 
immigration to the South in a short 
time from the fruitful hive of Europe 
and the North. It says: 


“Every day brings fresh evidence 
that the people of the Southern 
States have set themselves to work to 
rebuild the waste places, and to de- 
velop the arts of peace with the same 
energy which they threw into the 
struggle of arms, and the same forti- 
tude with which they bore the crush- 
ing disasters of war. They wait 
with no hesitating attitude to drive 
any bargain of political compromise, 
but leave the governing majorities 
with whom present power resides to 
their own counsels, while they turn 
their hands with diligence to the 
work which lies at their own doors. 
The overflowing prosperity which in- 
vited luxury and re before the war 
induced the mistaken belief that the 
people of the South were deficient in 
the sterner virtues which combat 
adversity and wrest plenty and pros- 
perity from reluctant nature. There 





never was a greater misconception. 
Instead of the listlessness of d 
having overtaken them, the truth is 
dawning upon the public mind that 
quiet fortitude characterizes their 
present political exclusion, and their 
alliance with the anxieties and cares 
of misfortune is but a bridal which 
will give birth to hopes and effects 
which will crown the land with 
plenty, and its towns and cities with 
the triumphs of industry and the arts. 
Heretofore emigration has set with a 
steady current from the older States 
to the South, the West and North- 
west, nor was there any compensating 
emigration from Europe. One prin- 
cipal cause of this disastrous course 
of migration was the system of large 
landed proprietorship. The small 
farmer felt himself out of place 
amongst the large land owners, and 
those who wanted land to cultivate 
with their own hands could not find 
in the market parcels small enough 
for the compass of their means. e 
alternative was to emigrate to those 
States where the landed distribution 
Was more general and equal.—But 
circumstances have changed all this. 
The impossibility of concentrating 
large bodies of laborers necessitates 
the subdivision of the lands of the 
Southern States. Land is and will 
be in the market, abundant and cheap, 
in parcels of any size, from the market 
garden to the farm of forty and eight 
acres, and larger or smaller, as the 
wants of the community may deter- 
mine.—Capital being unable to mo- 
nopolize labor, it will no longer mo- 
nopolize land, which, without labor, 
is of com tively little value. The 
greater fertility of the land of the 
South, the larger profit which ‘the 
production of its staples yields than 
those of the West and Northwest, 
will necessarily attract the agricul- 
tural industry of European emigrants, 
and will in time, create a refluent 
current of migration from the Middle 
and Western States, where land is 
already becoming comparatively high 
and difficult of acquisition.” 


It will interest our readers to know 
how much in amount the Southern 
railroads are indebted to the Federal 
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Government for the purchase of ma- 
terial, engines, etc., since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


Memphis and Ohio..... $ 96,594 44 
Memphis, Clarksville and 

Louisville ........... 852,324 64 
- Missis’piand Tennessee. 102,460 56 
East Tenn. and Georgia. 359,362 93 
Macon and Western. 2,355 55 
Nash’le and Chattanooga 1 493,204 07 
Mobile and Ohio. . 302, 45 
Memphis and Charlest.. 474,967 57 
Alabama and Tenn. Riv. 176,544 39 
Western and Atlantic... 498,761 80 
East Tenn. and Virginia, 272,334 56 
Nashville and Northwes. 532,265 01 
New Orleans, Jackson 

and Great Northern.. 117,130 26 
Tennessee and Alabama 81,950 06 
Selma and Meridian.... 
Virginia and Tennessee 106,792 86 
Wilmingtonand Weldon 101,786 60 
Western North Carolina 12,673 16 
Potersbuta@........0c 02.00 48,399 13 
Virginia Central....... 69,988 55 
Orange and Alexandria 77,338 57 
Alexandria, Loudoun and 


Hampshire........... 64,877 58 
Manassas Gap.........- 4,460 63 
South Carolina. . 24,096 56 


Orange and Alexandria. 19,791 68 
We averted briefly in our notes 
on cotton to the probable damaging 
effects of the political agitation in- 
augurated by Senator Wilson and 
others at the South, upon the effi- 
ciency of the labor of the Freedmen ; 
and we find in the Virginia corres- 
pondence of the New York Herald, 
that already, in places visited by Mr. 
Wilson, his teachings have been 
fruitful of bad results. Speaking of 
the attempts to create a radical party 
out of the new political element, the 
Herald's correspondent says : 

“But the alarm over this is neither 
great nor loud, and such expressions 
as that above are uttered merely as 
against a politician looked upon as a 
disorganizer and destroyer, and the 
first effects of whose teachin 
paralyze effort and industry t. tied 
the fear that every investment, 
whether of capital or labor, will be 
simply thrown away. 
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“ On either race the fear or the hope 
of confiscation operates with equal 
effect. Land owners are discouraged 
from attempts to do what little they 
might with their property, and a 
country naturally magnificent lies 
unploughed, unsown, fenceless, deso- 
late. It has for weary miles the as- 
pect of ‘a wilderness—a land of des- 
erts and pits; a land of drought and 
the shadow of death. Here and 
there some one more eonfident than 
the rest, with good political affilia- 
tions, perhaps, i done his utmost, 
and the contrast of these few garden. 
like farms makes the rest look all the 
worse. But the negro, on the other 
hand, is jubilant and full of the future, 
and this has on him the same effect 
that the contrary state has on the 
white man. It prevents his working. 
Why should he toil his days away on 
another man’s land when presently 
he will have land of his own? Every 
political gathering has its share of 
demoralization in it for him. Mr. 
Wilson’s address here had ‘such effect 
upon the best paid darkies of the dis- 
trict, and this although Mr. Wilson’s 
utterances on politics by no means 
came up to the expectations of his 
dusky hearers ; but the fact that they 
are of importance enough to be spe- 
cially addressed by a Northern Sena- 
tor disturbs the equilibrium of the 
race, and lifts them above such an 
old fashioned fact as labor. Mr. Wil- 
son did not say enough about confis- 
cation, and was net positive enough 
in what he did say ; but they augur 
that his visit means some great good 
to them, since it so much stirs the 
bitterness of the whites.” 


Referring to an extract published 
in our number for February, a corres- 
pondent writes us from Atlanta, Ga., 
under date April 22d, as follows: 


“My attention has been called, in 
one of your late REVIEWS, to a state- 
ment taken from the circular of the 
United States Cotton Company. 
Having been a Sea Island cotton 
gees on a plantation now vacant, 

would state, for better information, 
that this belt for Sea Island cotton 
extends down to the last island on 
the Georgia coast, to the boundary 
line of Florida, for more or less cotton 
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of the finer staple has been raised on 
all. "Tis true that Georgia has been 
indebted to South Carolina for the 
discovery and selection of the finest 
staple; but this grows as well in 
Georgia. The Georgia sea islands 
are composed of a warm, dark, sandy 
soil, and are easy of cultivation. The 
growth generally of live oak, and 
producing every kind of provision ; 
the means of enriching the soil ready 
at hand, with an inexhaustible quan- 
tity of salt mad. The cultivation of 
this peculiar kind of cotton can read- 
ily be extended by ploughs on lands 
now open. From 100 to 200 pounds 
of clean, marketable cotton can be 
raised to the acre. The personal 
comforts of living on these islands are 
unsurpassed. B. M, M.” 


We have had the pleasure of see- 
ing the correspondence between 
Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York, and the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, rela- 
tive to the munificent gift by the 
former of thirty thousand volumes of 
professional and school books, for the 
purposes of the trust. Messrs. Barnes 
& Co., in their letter tendering this 
noble charity, thus name in detail the 
titles of the books and the number of 
volumes of each kind : 


“Observing that the training of 
teachers (through the agency of Nor- 
mal Schools and otherwise) is to be 
a prominent feature of your under- 
taking, we offer you for this purpose 
5,000 volumes of the “ Teacher’s Li- 
brary,”—a series of professional works 
designed for the efficient self-educa- 
tion of those who are in their turn to 
teach others—as follows : 500 Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; 
500 Welch's Manual of Object-Les- 
sons ; 500 Davies’ Outlinesof Mathe- 
matical Science ; 250 Holbrook’s Nor. 
mal Methods of Teaching ; 250 Wells 
on Graded Schools ; Jewell on 
School-Government ; 250 Fowle’s 
Teachers’ Institutes ; 250 Bates’ Meth- 
od of Teachers’ Institutes ; 250 De 
Tocqueville's American Institutions ; 





250 Dwight’s Higher Christian Edu- 
cation ; 250 History of Education ; 
250 Mansfield on American Educa- 
tion ; 250 Mayhew on Universal Edu- 
cation ; 250 Northend’s Teachers’ 


Assistant ; 250 Northend’s Teacher 


and Parent; 250 Root on School- 
Amusements ; 250 Stone’s Teachers’ 
Examiner. 

“In addition to these, we also ask 
that you will accept 25,000 volumes of 
school-books for intermediate classes, 
embracing 5,000 The National Second 
Readers ; 5,000 Davies’ Written Arith- 
metic ; 5,000 Monteith’s Second Book 
on Geography ; ; 8,000 Monteith’s 
United States History ; 5,000 Beers’ 
Penmanship ; 500 First Book of Sci- 
ence; 500 Jarvis’ Physiolo and 
Health ; 500 Peck’s Ganot’s Natural 
Philosophy ; 500 Smith and Martin’s 
Book-keeping.” 

In addition to the present contribu- 
tion, we find the following promise 
for the future : 


“We farther propose that should 
you find it advisable to use a greater 


| quantity of our publications in the 


prosecution of your plans, we will 
donate, for the Sonefit of this cause, 
twenty-five per cent. of the usual 
wholesale price of the books needed.” 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
also presented to the Board of Trus- 
tees 100,000 volumes of elementary 
school-books, including 25,000 of the 
well known Webster's Speller, etc., 
ete. 


As during our temporary charge of 
the editoral department of the RE- 
VIEW it will be necessary to make up 
the work in New York, contributors 
will oblige by sending their papers 
promptly forward, addressed, “DE 
Bow’s REVIEW, 80, Broadway.” . Our 
exchanges should likewise be sent to 
the same point. 


Attention is called to the card of 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company, which occupies the third 
page ofour cover. This old arid well- 
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known corporation has renewed its 
southern connections, and are pre- 
pared to issue policies through their 
various agencies at lowest New York 
rates. Their character for prompt | 
adjustment of losses has never been | 
questioned, and it is a noteworthy fact | 
that they have paid up all losses oc- | 
curring during the war, and ave 
made the most liberal arrangements | 
with former patrons for the revival of | 
their policies. We commend this | 
company cordially to our readers as | 
combining liberality to the assured.) 
with perfect security. 


} 

The Empire State of the South in | 
the following act passed by its Legis- 
lature during the late session of that | 
body, makes provision for the thor- 
ough education of all her indigent 
youth under thirty years of age who 
were maimed during the war. The | 
amount for each beneficiary seems 
small, but it is to be hoped that the 
institutions named will evince a lib- 
eral spirit and open their doors freely 
to those to whom the education thus 
provided will in many cases be the 
only means of earning a support. We 
give the act in full. 


An Act to educate the indigent 
maimed soldiers of Georgia, and to 
provide the necessary means for 
the same. 


WREREAS, it isa matter of primary 
importance that Georgia should have | 
native educated teachers for the in- | 
struction of the children of the State ; 
and whereas, there are many indi- 
gent maimed soldiers in the State, 
under thirty years, who, by reason of | 
the loss of limbs, are deprived of the 
ability to perform physical labor ; and 
whereas, it is a fol and patriotic 
duty to provide, in the best manner 
possible, for those unfortunate patri- 
ots ; for remedy whereof, 
ned: demane the General 

y of t of Georgia, That 
all indigent maimed soldiers of the | 
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State of Georgia, under the age of 
thirty years, be educated at the Uni 
versity of the State of Georgia, at the 
Mercer University, at Emory College, 
at Oglethorpe University, and at Bow- 
don College, free of charge for tuition, 
books, board and clothing, until the 
completion of their collegiate term. 
Sec. Il. Be it further enacted, That 
upon the application, accompanied 
with proper vouchers, of any indigent 
maimed soldier, that he is of the class 
above specified, to the Trustees of 
said Universities and Colleges, they 
shall forthwith receive him into said 
Institution, and give him all the ben- 
efits of the same upon the applicant 
entering into a written obligation 
upon his honor to teach, when he shall 
have completed his collegiate course, 
the same number of years in Georgia 
he may have been in said Universities 


| or Colleges. 


Sec. Ul. Be it further enacted, That 
for the purpose of carrying into effi- 
cient operation the provisions of this 
Act, that His Excellency the Gover- 
nor be, and he is hereby authorized, 
should there not be funds provided 
for the same in the Treasury, to issue 
to the Trustees of said Universities 
and Colleges the bonds of the State, 
payable at such times and in such 
manner as. he may deem best, to an 
amount sufficient to accomplish and 


| carry into effectual operation the pro- 


visions of this Act; provided, the 
State will not pay more than three 
hundred dollars per annum for each 
beneficiary under this Act. 

Approved 18th December, 1866. 


From an exchange we clip this 
statement of Railroad operations in 
East Tennessee. 

The Knoxville and Kentucky road 
is now running daily trains to Clin- 
ton, and the work is progressing to- 
ward Cove Creek. President McGee 
is now in New York selling his new 
State bonds, and preparing for active 
work as soon as the season opens. 
Colonel Terry has advertised for bids 
on the tunnel which is at the end of 
his second twenty-mile section, This 
tunnel is 1,250 feet long, through 
rock, and eighty feet below the sur- 
face, at the maximum, A shaft will be 
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sunk at the centre, so that the work 
will be pushed from four points. 

President Jones, of the Knoxville 
and Charleston road, has advertised 
for bids for the bridge over the river 
at this point, and will begin his work 
at an early day. He is involved in a 
suit with the County Court of Biount 
county for the amount of their sub- 
scription, $12,000. The attorneys for 
the road have filed a petition in the 
Circuit Court for that county, rae 
Hall, for a mandamus to compel the 
County Court to issue the bonds. 
They were voted by the people, and 
an act by the Legislature en- 
abling the county to issue bonds for 
the purpose. 

The road from Morristown out to 
North Carolina is being worked from 
both ends. The bridge over the 
French Broad river will soon be com- 
pleted. This road is the continuation 
of the Cincinnati and Cumberland 
Gap, and the direci road to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The completion 
of the Knoxville and Kentucky Road 
will give Loiusville, Cincinnati and 
your city, by this route via Knoxville, 
a direct connection with Charleston. 
The Tennessee work on this route 
will be done by the time the Louis- 
ville road is completed. The North 
Carolina work is more expensive and 
difficult, and will probably require 
more time. 

General Trowbridge, on the part of 
the State, and President Callowa 
and Superintendent Hoxie, on behalf 
of the railroads, are now at Washing- 
ton, trying to relieve the East Ten- 
nessee roads from the heavy claims 
the Government holds against them 
for rolling stock, etc. These roads 
were damaged by the Government 
about a half million dollars, but have 
not, as yet, succeeded in securing this 
as an offset to the Government claims. 


The successful inauguration of a 
magnificent line of steamships be- 
tween San Francisco and Hong Kong, 
and the rapid progress making in the 
construction of the various railroad 
enterprises having for their termini 
New York and the metropolis of the 
Pacific, renders it highly probable 
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that in a comparatively brief period 
of time some portion of the “ Dream 
of a Traveler,” which we find going 
the rounds of the Press, will be re- 
alized ; and’for the rest, who, in view 
of the giant powers of the age, will 
have the hardihood to assert that the 
dreamer is too visionary. So marvel- 
ous have been the recent achieve- 
ments of physical science, that it is 
easier to believe than to doubt, and 
we feel that, notwithstanding the ex- 
travagance of the dreamer, his utter- 
ances are nevertheless prophetic : 


“ At midnight the train-boy awoke 
me with ‘We are crossing the Mis- 
sissippi.’ Rising drowsily upon my 
elbow, I looked down from my win- 
dow at the great river as our train 
glided slowly across it. Adieu to in- 
terior ferries ; they belong to the dead 
Past. Soon we 8 ride from New 
York to San Francisco without nana 
of cars. Around the world by-_rail- 
way, with two oce:n ferries! 

“Upon these closing lines my pen 
lingers, and I listen for the voice of 
the future brakeman. Day after day, 
on the continental journey, he opens 
his door and shouts to sleepy passen- 
gers, ‘ Chicago—change cars for New 
Orleans!’ ‘ Missouri River— 
cars for Saskachawan, Leavenworth, 
and Galveston! ‘Rocky Mountains 
—change cars for Santa Fé, El Paso, 
Matamoros, and the city of Mexico!’ 
‘Salt Lake—twenty minutes for din- 
ner—change cars for Fort Benton, 
British Columbia, Pah Ranagat, Pan- 
ama, Lima, and Valparaiso!’ ‘ Vir- 
ginia, Nevada—change cars for Owy- 
hee, Columbia River, Puget Sound, 
and Kamschatka!’ ‘San ncisco | 
Passengers for New Zealand, Hono- 
lulu, Melbourne, Hong Kong, and all 
points in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will keep their seats till landed on 
the wharf of the daily line of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
Baggage checked through to Pekin, 
Calcutta, Grand Cairo, Constantino- 
ple, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Liver- 
pool |’ A. D, R.” 





From all parts of the Cotton States 
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(except Texas) the accounts of the 
prevailing destitution are most har- 
rowing, and that most terrible of all 
cries, the appeal for bread, is heard 
on every hand. The accounts from 
South Carolina and from Alabama 
are particularly distressing, and the 
efforts of the charitable to relieve the 
wants of the suffering in these States, 
although energetic and unremitting, 
have. proved thus far totally inade- 
quate to accomplish more than tem- 
porary respite from the fierce assaults 
of impending famine. The govern. 
ment has authorized the expenditure 
of a half million of dollars. The La- 
dies’ Southern Relief Association, of 
New York, and the Southern Famine 
Relief Commission, in the same city, 
are doing much good, and from Mr. 
John Bowne, the courteous General 
Agent of the last mentioned, we learn 
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John McClintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, §8.T.D. Vol 1, A-B. 

This volume is the first installment 
of a series, which will embrace valu- 
able references to all the topics of the 
science of Theology in its widest 
sense, under one alphabet. It is in- 
tended by its projectors to be the 
most complete and comprehensive 
dictionary of Biblical literature, and 
of Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical 
Theology yet attempted ; and if the 
volume before us may be taken as a 
guarantee of the excellence of those 
that are to follow, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the fulfillment 
of the design a marked success. 

The multiplication of encyclopedi- 
cal issues of late years is regarded by 
many with great disfavor, and not 
without reason, as encouraging idle- 
ness and superficiality ; but it should 








that the total subscriptions to May 7 be remembered that, while the stu- 
were, in round numbers, $193,000, of | dent of one particular branch of sci- 
which California furnished in gold | ence may rely too much upon the dic- 
$45,757. Mr. Bowne also sends us a | tionary that treats of that science, 
statement of actual shipments, which | it would be strong presumptive evi- 
| dence of his want of earnestness and 
| devotion did his investigations stop 


| there; but to him who would mas- 
our favor of this date, I beg to hand | , , 
has the following memorandum— | ter the subject, this book—which, 


namely : when altogether relied upon, is the 
“ Shipment of Mixed Shelled Corn | greatest enemy of thoroughness—be- 
for the relief of the Destitute of the | comes the ready counselor, aiding 


gy x .. 40,584 | and directing toward the very sources 


we annex: 
“New York, May 7, 1867. 
“Messrs. Epirors,—In reply to 


North Carolina... 3,000 | Which will satisfy the cravings of his 
Georgia.......... 190 | ambition. 
Alabama........ 41,187 | 

| 2. The Bankrupt Law of the United 





States, 1867 ; with Notes and Decis- 
ions. By Edwin James, of the New 
York Bar. 
Prompt upon the heels of the pas- 
OUR BOOK TABLE. sage of the act itself comes this most 
From Messrs. Harper Brothers we valuable interpretation of its intent 
have —1. Cyclopedia of Biblical, | and meaning; and not only the pro- 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- | fession which Mr. James adorns, but 
erature. Prepared by the Rev. | the merchant, the banker, the op- 


In all.........124,911 bush. | 
“Very resp. your obt. servt., 
“JoHN Bowne, 

“General Agent.” 
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pressed debtor, and the defrauded 
creditor should feel alike grateful to 
the learned and experienced compiler 
for these clear and comprehensive de- 
tails of the principles and practice of 
this most important measure of relief. 

The arrangement of the work is 
admirable, and most convenient for 
reference. After each section of the 
law there follows a report of cases 
and decisions involving the principle 
embodied therein. Brief summaries 
of kindred enactments in the various 
States, and the mode of procedure 
are all rendered readily accessible by 
a well-arranged index of rare copious- 
ness. 


8. Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray. 

2 vols in 1, illustrated. 

We have often thought it strange 
that no complete library edition of 
Thackeray had engaged the enter- 
prise of American publishers; have 
wondered if his admirable novels— 
unique specimens, where each chap- 
ter is an epigrammatic essay—were 
less adapted to the American taste 
than the works of Dickens, which 
have been re-produced in every vari- 
ety of print and binding; and have 
finally concluded, that as publishers 
are never slow to discover the popular 
predilection, the great satirist has 
fewer cis-Atlantic friends than the au- 
thor of Pickwick. We think, never- 
theless, that Thackeray was the priest 
of a higher art than that at whose 
altar Dickens spreads his offerings. 
The charm of the latter lies chiefly in 
his irresistible appeals to our suscep- 
tibilities ; the former, to equal pathos 
adds the keenest intellectual enjoy- 
ment; and we find in the pages of 
his novels a deep and penetrating, 
yet dreamy kind of pleasure, which 
far transcends the interest we feel in 
tracing the intricacies of the plot, or 
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even in following the fortunes of his 
characters. 

Pendennis, the volume on our table, 
claims from us at this late day only 
the notice due its mechanical getting 
up, which is in every respect worthy 
of the Harpers. Those who wish to 
know its intellectual merit had better 
buy and read it, and thus acquire a 
relish for future volumes which will 
follow. 

From D. Appleton & Co. Frederick 
the Great and his Family ; an histor- 
ical novel by L. Mihlbach. 

This is a continuation of the mag- 
nificent series of historical novels 
which have excited so much attention 
of late, and have placed Miss Muhl- 
bach in the first rank of medern writ- 
ers of fiction. With regard to the 
fidelity of her sketches, we plead too 
much ignorance of German history to 
form judgment, except as to leading 
characters ; but we find her delinea- 
tions of these so much in keeping 
with our preconceived ideas, that we 
feel disposed to give full credit to her 
portraits of others that “we wot not 
of ;’ and hence welcome her as one 
contributing not only to our fancy for 
the trifles which crown the feast, but 
who, regardful of these fancies, ush- 
ers them with the substantials, which 
make the trifles palatable. 

From Richardson & Co. Holmes’s 
Southern Fifth Reader ; prepared un- 
der the supervision of Prof. George 
Frederick Holmes, LL.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

This is one of the “ Southern Uni- 
versity Series,” of school books elab- 
orately and favorably noticed in our 
January issue. We again cordially 
recommend them io parents and 
teachers as the best arranged series 
of schools books we have any knowi- 
edge of, and we hope to see them 
adopted everywhere in the South, 











That exquisite production, the 
“ Conquered Banner,” of Father Rian, 
was given in our February number. 
We have since found in the Freder- 
ickaburg News another gem by the 
same author, and give that too a place 
in our columns: 


LINES 


Respectfully Inscribed to the Ladies’ Memo- 
rial Association, by the author of the 
“ Conquered Banner.” 


Gather the sacred dust 
Of the warrior tried and true, 
Who bore the flag of our nation's trust, 
And fell in a cause as great as just, 
And died for me and you. 


Wherever the brave have died 
They should not rest apart; 
Living they struggled side by side— 
Why should the hand of Death divide 
A single heart from heart ? 


Gather them, each and all, 

From the Private to the Chief; 
Came they from cabin or lordly hall, 
Over their dust let the fresh tears fall 

Of a nation’s holy grief. 


No matter whence they came— 
Dear is this lifeless clay— 
Whether unknown or known to fame, 
Their cause and country were the same— 
They died—and wore the Gray. 


Gather the corpses strown 
O’er many a battle plain— 
From many 4 grave that lies so lone, 
Without a name and without a stone— 
Gather the Southern slain. 


And the dead shall meet the dead, 
While the living o’er them weep ; 
For the men whom Lee and Stonewall led, 
And the hearts that once together bled, 
Should now together sleep. 





REVIEW ADVERTISING INDEX. 


Agricultural Implements— Machinery, etc. mig 
ley Douge Co.; Daniel Pratt; Dodge & 
Beebe ; Emery Brothers ; Bondurant & Todd ; 
E. G. Biatherwick ; H. L. Emery & Son. 

Boots and Shoes.—John’ Slater. 

Bankers and Revbenge.— Lancaster er & Co.; Q. 
Bell; Lockwood & Co.; Connor & Wik: ‘ 
Brace & Co, 

Brokers.—Gold and Silver, Real Estate, ete.—Mor- 
gan McCloud, Murphy & Cash. 
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China.—Hadley’s. 








Coppersmiths, Engineers, ¢ o 


Clothing, Shirts, ete,—Taylor, 
Henry Moore & Genung. 
Collection and Commission we oe “s. 





MeElrey & Co. ; 


McEwen & Blew; & Blair 
Richardson ; Atkinson  Shefferson. * 
ists.—E. hs pentyl, Co. ; | Peter & Co. 
ames Gonegal and S. Mansfield & Co. 
Eyes.—Dr. Foote. 
Express Companies.—Southern. 


Furniture, etc.—Weakley & Warren. 

Fertilizers, étc.—John 8. pews & Co. ; Chapman 
& Van Wyck; Baugh & Sons. 

Fire Arms.—B. Kitbridge & Co, 

Fire Bricks.—Maurer & Weber. 

Garden Seeds, ete.—D. Landreth & Sons 

Hatele, —Burnet Foes aniomal U. 8S. Hotel ; 

Willard’s Ebbitt H 

Hardware, etc.—C. H. ge Choate & Co; 
Orgill, Bros. & Co.; E. Robbins & Bradley ; 
Shaw & Felthouse ; Taylor & Churchill. 

Insurance Companies.—Avtna ; State, Nashville ; 
Knickerbocker. 

Iron Railings, etc.—Robert Wood & Co.; W. P, 
Hood. 


Iron Bedsteads.—Tucker M anvfacturing Co. 


Lawyers,—H. C. Meyers; W. S. Oldham; W. T. 
ithers. 


Liquors.—A merican Wine Co. 
Loan Agency.—Department ‘Business, ete.—Na- 
tional Bank of Metropolis. 


Machinery, Steam Engines, Saw Mills, Carding, 
Spinning and Weaving, etc. —Bridesburg Man- 
ufacturing Company ; Smith & Sayre ym 
Robinson ; Geo. P: & Co.:; Lane & Bodley ; 
Joseph Harrison J. E. Stevenson. ; J. H. 
Duval; Wood ie Maun ; Eureka. 


Mill Stones.—J, Bradford & Co. 

Multtary Equipments.—J. M. Migeod & Son. 
Medicines, ete.—Brandreth’s ; Tarrant & Co. 
Musical Instruments.—Sonntagg & Beggs. 
Masonic Embiems.—B. T. Hayward 
Medallions.—A. B. Demarest. 
Organs—Parlor, ete.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 


Paint, etc.—Pecora Lead and Color Company ; Le- 
onidas L.. Coleman, 


Patent Limbs.—W. Selpho & Son. 
Pens—Stimpson. 
Perfumers.—C. T, Lodge. 
Pianos.—W. Knabe & Co. ; Stodard & Morris. 
Photographers.—Brady ; Hall. 
Packet and R. R. Lines.—Memphis and St. Louis, 
Produce Merchants.—F ain, Parrott & Fain. 
Pictures.—R. M. Linn. 
Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 

ti ships.—James Conno! 0. i " 
es my 7 C ly & Co.; Livingston 


Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 
Southern Bitters, ete.—C. H. Ebbert & Co. 
Sewing Machines.—Finkle & Lyon. 


Silver and Plated Ware——Wm. Wilson & Son; 
w. e, Jr. j 

Sanh 7 and A 4 
wood, 

School Furniture.— 

Tobacco Dealers, etc.—Dohan, Carroll & Co, 

Tin Ware.—S. J. Marg & Co. ; J. B. Duval & Son. 

Tailors.—Harlem & Co. 

Washing Machines 2nd Wringers and Mangles.— 
R. C. Browning; Jno. Ward & Co.; Robt. 
Duncan. 


—Shelby Female, Nor- 
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